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CHAPTER I. 


HE sat all alone at her little table 
by the gallery rail, eating spa- 
a. ghetti, eating wine-dressed let- 
tuce with a brown chicken leg upon it, 
and drinking the “red ink” that has not 
fallen beneath the ban. A fat Italian 
sang Mario’s song from the third act 
of “Tosca,” and when he had declared 
for the last time that he had never 
loved life so much as now when he 
must leave it, Arlette, too, moved to 
join in the applause, leaned on the rail- 
ing and looked hungrily at the scene 
of bohemian gayety below, the beauti- 
ful final phrase still sobbing in her ears 
through the sudden clamor of a hun- 
dred resumed conversations. 
“Non ho amato mai tanto la vita!” 
She was not called upon like Mario 
to face a firing squad; she had no in- 
curable physical disease; she was a 
beautiful vigorous thing of twenty-six, 
made for life and for love, having the 
subtlest perceptions of beauty, the most 
poignant capacity for enjoyment. She 
could suffer with commensurate keen- 
ness, and she had nothing really to look 


forward to in life, after to-night, ex- 
I 


The Pearl and 


the Tecla 


By Katharine Hill 


Author of “Chameleons Up-to-Date,” 
“The Half Gods Go,” 


cept the deadening of feeling that time 
and custom might bring. 

For months, since the closing of the 
postal censorship in which her fluent 
Spanish had made her a place, she had 
looked for work in New York, and had 
not found it ; had hunted with desperate, 
grim determination, because of what 
failure meant, until to-day, when she 
had lost a five-dollar bill and, staring 
at the fifty-cent piece and the three 
quarters that remained to her, had defi- 
nitely relinquished the struggle. 

The tension of that long effort re- 
laxed in bitter laughter, she had felt 
the sort of relief that the end of his 
trial, though the verdict be death, may 
be imagined as bringing to its subject, 
and in the revulsion of her mood, in 
cynical mockery of the pitiful fruitless 
economy of weeks, she had decided to 
treat herself, with the silver that was 
left her, to a last dinner at the Italian 
restaurant where she had had so many 
joyous little meals. 

“A dollar for the dinner,” she had 
calculated, “twenty-five cents for the 
waiter—oh, I thought my subway tick- 
ets couldn’t be all gone! Even a mur- 
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derer gets a bang-up breakfast before 
they hang him, and I am going to have 
my good-by fling. Now that I stop to 
realize it, I am hungry!” 

Afterward 

Not the East River, not the sordid 
abyss of sex slavery awaited Arlette, 
but a refuge in the Christian home of 
an uncle. She could almost have pre- 
ferred the lurid alternatives, for she 
had visited Carew’s Corners once be- 
fore, and knew very exactly what 
awaited her there. Uncle Josephus was 
tight-fisted, unsuccessful farmer, 
while aunt Margaret, at her task of wife 
and mother, had heen only too-prodi- 
gally successful. Children swarmed at 
the Corners—stingy, quarrelsome, un- 
lovable children; and that countryside 
of bleak farms offered little beauty, no 
distraction of human interest from the 
sordid home life that she was to share. 
No wonder aunt Margaret wanted her! 
The work was never-ending, and since 
that one visit, the girl had thought of 
her aunt always with an ache of pity, 
almost the same intense pity with which 
she was wont to think of her young 
artist-father, chained to the same spot 
some thirty years earlier, until his gift 
had driven him away to starve and 
find himself in the big world. 

The incredible thing was that he and 
uncle Josephus had been brothers. 

She dreamed again, as the tenor sang 
of the flower which Carmen had flung 
to him, of that old happy life with her 
father and the young mother who had 
died when she was eleven, of the closer 
comradeship with Dick Carew after that 
sorrow, and the wandering cosmopolitan 
years in Italy, in Japan, in Norway, and 
in Spain, when he had painted and she 
had picked up languages and points 
of view, and neither had concerned 
themselves much with bills or a girl’s 
future if her father should die and 
leave her with no recognized accom- 
plishments or training. 

A man at the nearest table watched 


her spellbound face, the tragic, almost 
sullen eyes, and the young, bitter lips 
that should have been curved in smiles, 
He admired her with a curious excite- 
ment for a man of his age and world to 
feel in contemplation of an unknown 
and unknowable girl. He had gone 
down to this bohemian resort, was in- 
sulting his digestion with the indiffer- 
ent Italian food, in complaisance to an 
out-of-town friend who was anxious to 
see the Greenwich Villagers of whom- 
he had heard such strange things. Ben- 
edict Howard had acquiesced with 
amused superiority, and now it was he 
himself, New Yorker of thirty-five and 
of the widest social circles, correct, ex- 
perienced, disillusioned, who was caught 
by an unusual face and set to framing 
romantic speculations about its owner! 

He continued to watch her covertly, 
as she lingered over striped ice cream, 
coffee, and cheese, and so he happened 
to catch the little gasp she gave when 
the waiter laid her check beside her. 

“Tt—it used to be—just a dollar!” 
she muttered, so inarticulately that 
Luigi had to bend lower to hear what 
she said, and Benedict had to guess it 
from her sudden suffusion and move- 
ment of dismay. 

“Everything costa so much dis days!” 
the waiter explained, straightening to 
gesture helplessness before rising prices. 
“We charge one-feefty since two mont's 
now!” 

The little incident was a matter of 
seconds, really. Benedict had just a 
flash of the girl’s startled face and an 
intuition as swift of the truth. He 
stooped to the floor, moved his fingers 
upon it, and rising, offered to Arlette’s 
incredulous eyes a dollar bill. 

“You dropped this, I think?” he said, 
and said it perfectly. 

After she had snatched at the bill, 
thrust it on Luigi’s tray with seventy 
five cents of her own, and fled, the out 
of-town man applauded Howard’s pet 
etration, his coolness in execution. 
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“Have to hand it to you!” he said 
admiringly, sprinkling cheese with a 
lavish hand upon his spaghetti. “I 
wouldn't grudge a girl a dollar, in such 
a rotten fix as that one,.any more than 
you would! Good-looking girl, too. 
But I’d have thought, of course, she 
had the price—was merely a tightwad. 
If there’s one kind of person gets my 
goat more than another, it’s the one that 
kicks to the waiter about his bill. It’s 
quite evident she didn’t have the money, 
don’t you think, from the way she 
bolted 

“She didn’t have it, I’m quite sure,” 
Benedict agreed. 

“Well, [ suppose after the poor kid 
had explained to the waiter out loud so 
I could hear it, and asked him to keep 
her wrist watch but please not to call 
the police, I’d have mustered intelli- 
gence enough to step up and offer to 
lend her the money!” 


CHAPTER II. 


One emerges from most uptown res- 
tairants upon a pavement flooded with 
white light, sprinkled with arriving 
guests from the cars that Aine the curb, 
alert attendants, and interested loungers. 
Arlette would have found no refuge 
here for her shaken nerves, her burn- 
ing cheeks. She was grateful for the 
cool darkness of West Eleventh Street, 
for the discreet glimmer of one frosted 
bulb over the doorway she had just 
passed through, and the sparse lights 
along the all but empty block. 

At any other time the incident that 
had just occurred would have showed 
the girl its funny side; the little ig- 
nominy of it would have been redeemed 
in laughter and, no Howard to the res- 
cue, she would have made terms with 
Luigi or his manager, aided by her ad- 
mirable colloquial Italian, which should 
have been honorable to both sides. Her 
morale had suffered, however, in the 
hard weeks behind her; the mere fact 
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that she had chosen to dine alone to- 
night showed that. In Greenwich’ Vil- 
lage one does not shun one’s friends 
because one is penniless. On the con- 
trary, friends are never more friendly 
than in that contingency, recognizing 
that to-morrow it may be to-day’s Laza- 
rus who has sold a magazine cover or 
a story, and to-day’s Dives whose check 
has dwindled to an inspiring memory. 
But, in Greenwich Village as elsewhere, 
mortal pain would rather be alone. 

The current of black air flowing past 
her stilled her pulses like a dip into 
cool water, and with returned calmness. 
came the realization that she had 
scarcely thanked the man who had 
helped her and, far worse, that, as she 
had left matters, she must remain in- 
debted to him not for courtesy and 
consideration alone, but, intolerably, for 
a dollar! 

Why hadn’t she asked him for his 
card so that she might return the 
money? She ought to go back now and 
ask him for it. She stopped, turned, 
considered. 

It was ridiculous that she should feel 
she couldn’t go back into the restaurant. 
It was familiar ground to her, and the 
man to be accosted a gentleman—he had 
proved it magnificently—and her de- 
mand in the circumstances entirely con- 
ventional, and she herself, she had al- 
ways supposed, a woman of the world. 
Perhaps a shadow of bucolic ineptitude 
had ‘fallen upon her from the life that 
lay ahead? The truth was simply that 
her nerves had gone back on her, but 
Arlette, not having suffered in this way 
before, did not recognize the symptoms 
and added an amazed self-contempt to 
a mental state already far from happy. 

There was nothing for it but to wait, 
pacing a hundred steps to and fro be- 
fore the restaurant entrance. She 
could speak to him in the half dark, and 
as for her time, it was better spent here 
than between the four walls that had 
watched her struggle and her defeat. 
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Howard emerged at last, with the 
other man, and Arlette, drawing near, 
listened to the ensuing colloquy. 

“Now, how will I get uptown the 
quickest? The subway’s best, is it? 
Which way do I go?” 

The two men stood while Howard 
pointed with his cane, offering explicit 
directions to the man from out of town. 

“Sorry you won’t come on some- 
where with me! Why be a slave to 
duty? You don’t get to New York 
every day.” 

“No, and when I do, this looking up 
my wife’s relations knocks half the 
fun! Well, I got out of dining there, 
anyhow, thanks to you! Good night, 
then 

“Good night!” 

It was Arlette’s cue, and she went up 
to Howard, looking unexpectedly bigger 
out here, in his overcoat, and began un- 
steadily : 

“I beg your pardon, but——” 

He recognized her, and came to at- 
tention. 

“You lent me a dollar, and—it was 
awfully good of you! I am ever so 
grateful—but I forgot to ask you where 
I could return it to you!” 

“You’ve been waiting—all this time!” 

His head was bent deferentially, his 
voice conventionally horrified. But in- 
wardly he was exulting over the luck 
that had offered him this loophole and 
had then despatched Curtis uptown to 
call upon his sister-in-law. 

She could not bear that he should 
think that. 

“Oh, no!” she lied. “But it just 
struck me that I hadn’t your address 
—it was very silly of me to forget it 
—and I hurried back. I was so afraid 
I should find you gone! You must 
let me have a card, please.” 

And while he searched obediently, 
she added: 

“You did it so well! 
thanked you!” 

“I was extremely glad,” he said for- 
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mally. Then he, too, lied, for the 
furtherance of his ends. “I find I 
haven’t a card and not so much as a 
bit of pencil about me. My name is 
Benedict Howard, but you wouldn’t re- 
membet the rest. Will you let me walk 
with you to your car—I assume it isn’t 
a taxi!” He laughed, without offense, 
and Arlette with him. 

“No, it’s not a taxi. It’s the East 
side subway—rather a long walk!” 

“We'll pass a hotel or a drug store, 
where I can have the use of a pen.” 

“I am giving you a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“Not at all. I am at loose ends to 
night, since my friend deserted me.” 

They walked along, he stealing covert 
side looks at the girl, she with her eyes 
on the pavement, her thoughts passion- 
ately circling again around her own 
trouble. But his virile- presence, his 
interest, unexpressed but felt, com- 
forted her a little, stimulated her to the 
relief of expression. Here were a 
pair of ears that had not heard her 
name and would in all likelihood never 
hear it, see it written only at the foot 
of the convefttional note she would 
write him to-morrow, inclosing a dol- 
lar bill. Every one knows the ease with 
which one may make to a stranger, who 
may be trusted to forget what means 
nothing to him, revelations one would 
guard even fiercely from a friend. 

Arlette found herself speaking. 

“Don’t walk to the subway with me 
in the idea that I’m going to be enter- 
taining! I’m too miserable to make 
the effort. To-morrow I’m leaving— 
all this. I shall never see that arch 
again.” 

It was lower Fifth Avenue that they 
were crossing. Benedict might have 
stepped into the Brevoort to write his 
name and address for her. But he 
purposely ignored the opportunity, and 
because her voice in speaking of the 
arch at the entrance of Washington 
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Square was intensely mournful, he said, 
though with some sense of indiscretion : 

“Then, why do you leave town, if 
you're fond of it?” 

“Fond of it! It’s not so satisfying 
as Paris; I don’t love it as I’ved loved 
Florence. People tell me that you can, 
though, and if I could have stayed 
longer, perhaps But it’s alive, it’s 
part of the great world, it isn’t a back- 
water. Mr. Howard, I’m doomed to 
spend the rest of my days in a back- 
water !” 

One had to clothe one’s tragedy in 
a little bitter mirth, of course, and to 
his murmur of questioning sympathy 
she went on: 

“The country has to be populated, I 
suppose. What I resent is that J should 
be called on to help people it! I would 
rather be a doorkeeper in any house in 
town, than live in the wickedest, most 
luxurious of tents in the wilderness! 
It’s poverty that decides my fate.” 

“Poverty !” 

He echoed her with satisfaction, for 
he had been deducing from her wild 
words that she was married. Girls 
nowadays for the most part select their 
own domiciles, but a wife has still to 
share her husband’s. 

“Poverty, yes. It was a sort of fare- 
well dinner I was giving myself to- 
night, and I had with me just enough 
money to pay for it at the old price, 
a dollar. .Oh, I can afford to return 
the one I borrowed—but not to stay 
on in town, to support myself while I 
live the life that appeals to me. I have 
to attach myself to the household of a 
relative who lives in the wilderness, not, 
I believe, literally in a tent. Do you 
mind my telling you my troubles?” 

“I’m deeply interested,” he said, “and 
most honored. But I thought girls 
nowadays, in the straits that you sug- 
gest, went to work? Can't you write 


or paint or act or something?” 
“I was brought up to appreciate other 
people’s achievements in those lines— 
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oh, to discriminate, and therefore to 
recognize that my own talents were 


mediocre. My father used to say that 
to appreciate was an art in itself. Cer- 
tainly it isn’t a profession! No, a few 
languages are all my stock in trade, and 
they seem to be no good unless you can 
take them in shorthand and typewrite by 
touch. There’s no way for me to be 
independent, you see. And it’s a bad 
time, of course, to try.” 

“I see,” he mused. 

She forced another laugh. 

“You needn’t be sorry for me. It’s 
only a comic little tragedy. I’m being 
towed into a safe harbor, and I want 
to spread my sails on the high seas— 
that’s all!” 

“And quite enough, too,” Howard 
said. “I wonder 

There were things he could do, wires 
he could pull, of course, in her behalf. 
But at thirty-five one does not bestir 
oneself, take real trouble lightly for a 
stranger, though feminine and good 
looking. Arlette, dreaming over her 
dinner, had appealed to him strongly ; 
she interested him now. But with the 
terrible caution of the New Yorker, 
he hesitated, given pause by her frank- 
ness. She might be of the demanding 
race that gives a man no peace, that 
establishes an imaginary claim, and 
loops him in its chains, and was he sure 
she was as attractive as he had thought? 
Her voice was rich and*delightful, the 
enunciation had the nicety conferred by 
much usage of other tongues. Her 
dress was well enough, having the 
rather appealing shabbiness of orgi- 
nally distinguished garments worn 
longer than clothing of their price is 
usually worn by women able to acquire 
it in the first place. 

“Your farewell dinner to-night——” 
he said abruptly. “It was a bit of a 
fiasco, wasn’t it?” 

“At the end, yes,” she admitted. “Be- 
fore—I don’t know. Perhaps it looked 
dreary to you, eating all alone. I did 
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it purposely, to taste the atmosphere of 
the place, without being interrupted to 
talk or listen. Don’t you fancy a disem- 
bodied spirit might savor the essence of 
such gayety more keenly than the gross 
senses that actually partake of it?” 

“You're satisfied with the meta- 
physics of it, then? You wouldn’t con- 
sider staying over one more day, and 
having a second farewell dinner—with 
me?” 

“Oh 

Even while she hesitated, Arlette 
knew that she was going to accept. 
One doesn’t refuse a reprieve before 
extinction. The money order that 
uncle Josephus had sent for her travel- 
ing expenses, niggardly as he was, was 
not so closely calculated that one more 
day’s lodging and a meal or two, as 
well as the dollar owing to Howard, 
could not be squeezed out of it. 

He watched her, confident, too, that 
she would accept. Over a prolonged 
dinner they would come to know each 
other better; reach a stage of acquaint- 
anceship at which he could determine 
whether it would be wise to offer his 
services ; could offer them, if he decided 
to do so, without officiousness. 

“There’s a little French place on 
Twenty-ninth Street,” he said, mindful 
of her clothes. “At what time? Per- 
haps a play afterward—shall we say 
seven ?” 

It was she, in the end, who gave him 
her address, as they parted at the sub- 
way entrance. Obviously, she did not 
need his; she could return his money 
when they met again the following 
night. 


CHAPTER III. 


There remained to Arlette from her 
more prosperous days a few of those 
artistic evening gowns which, having 
been always outside the mode, are never 
démodées. She dressed inevitably more 
carefully for the dinner with Howard 
than for the dinner alone, lingering a 


long ten minutes before her mirror 
when she might have been presumed 
to be ready, adding the little impalpable 
touches of the perfectionist. 

Benedict, looking at her across the 
restaurant table in the moment of re- 
laxation after ordering, revised some 
of his conclusions of the night before. 
The trace of hysteria which had hung 
about her then had vanished now, leay- 
ing a cool assurance, a readiness to be 
pleased, side by side with a lazy wari- 
ness. She wasn’t, after all, he decided, 
the type to cling, to depend, to exact 
infinitely and unwarrantably ; rather she 
was of those whose exactions can only 
be gratifying. Those folds of dark vio- 
let panne velvet against a throat that 
had the lustrous whiteness of magnolia 
petals, were subtly reassuring, some- 
how, as were the beautifully shaped 
hands which he had now an opportunity 
to observe, and the clean line of the 
bronze hair, its level ripple from ear 
to gleaming knot. 

She had told him that she was penni- 
less ; and she was not of his own world, 
he thought, but of a larger one that im- 
pinged at certain points upon it. She 
would know how to behave in most 
social emergencies, he fancied; she 
would have few if any ready-made con- 
nections in society ; couldn’t be expected 
to “know the So-and-soes ;” but the So- 
and-soes, if they should meet her, must 
admire and find her interesting. She 
was, in short, a sort of woman one 
could marry. Benedict lifted his eye 
brows in secret amusement as _ his 
thoughts framed the fatal word. They 
had raced far ahead of the actual de 
velopments, indeed. 

“Oh!—your dollar, before I forget 
it.” 

Solemnly she tendered him, respect 
fully he accepted, a somewhat dingy dol 
lar bill. 

“I'll have it framed, I think,” he 
said, “as my passport to a charming ac 
quaintanceship.” 
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“Can you call it that, when it’s for 
this evening only?” 

“Oh, but you’re not really going to 
bury yourself in the country! Were 
you serious last night? May I ask— 
are you definitely up against it?” 

“Shan’t we talk of something else? 
It’s too soberly true.” 

“New York has need of you, Miss 
Carew. Personally—you may call me 
Victorian—it goes against my instincts 
that a sordid thing like work should 
be demanded of a woman like you.” 

His opening was unfortunate; it 
sounded too much like certain gambits 
which Arlette had not failed to meet 
in her search for work; she could not 
know that Howard was about to follow 
it up, not with the usual leering, un- 
spoken suggestion, but with a bona- 
fide offer to find her a position. She 
said hastily and with a note of anger: 

“The decision is made, I tell you! 
We won't discuss impossibilities!”’ 

The awkwardness of the ensuing si- 
lence was relieved by the arrival of the 
oysters. 

By so little a misapprehension was 
her reprieve frustrated. Benedict, rue- 
ful, smarting under a snub so unde- 
served, began to speak presently with 
careful ease of a remote matter. She 
had connections in the country, he re- 
minded her—could she tell him the at- 
titude of that rural community toward 
daylight saving? 

“I shall be sorry to see it go, myself. 
Those light summer evenings were ex- 
tremely pleasant. Odd how one didn’t 
mind getting up an hour earlier! Do 
you think the farmers seriously object 
to it, or is theirs a manufactured oppo- 
sition ?” 

Arlette, a gleam of amusement under 
her lashes, gave serious consideration 
to the palpitating subject. Howard, of- 
fended, a bit on his dignity, was rather 
taking, she decided, as she discoursed on 
milk trains and the deleterious effects of 
undried dew; and, indeed, it was this 
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withdrawal of his, this sudden coldness, 
that, for the first time, set her to con- 
sidering him as a man. Till now, pre- 
occupied with her own dilemma, he had 
been to her simply a safety valve, a sym- 
pathetic presence. 

The flat black and white of evening ” 
dress was massed upon his excellently 
built, big body with a correctness which 
Arlette was unaccustomed to see on 
her bohemian friends, emancipated, for 
the most part, from such shackles as 
changing for dinner. A well-made eve- 
ning coat, however, unquestionably 
adds to the imposing appearance of its 
wearer, and Arlette liked it, as every 
woman does. Benedict's features were 
big and well proportioned, the eyes deep 
blue, authoritative, under heavy, 
straight brows, cold now, but capable 
perhaps of warming. It would have 
been interesting, she thought, forlornly 
petulant again, to see if they could be 
made to warm. But there was only 
to-night, and to-night it was her busi- 
ness to correct the misapprehension she 
seemed to have given him the night 
before. She had to show him that she 
was a perfect lady, and she decided that 
she wouldn’t even smoke. 

No two philosophies of life are more 
at odds than those of bohemia and of 
the plutocracy; not two languages are 
more mutually misleading. Safety from 
misconception, for the Greenwich Vil- 
lage girl, lies only in following the rules 
of the other side, since it can never be 
made to understand her motives .for 
blithely breaking them, in the company 
of her own ilk. Arlette, free of bohemia 
in right of her artist father, before now 
had dropped in upon painting friends 
of the other sex, passed evenings, 
wreathed in cigarette smoke, on their 
very comfortable couches, spent a whole 
night once, rather than go home in a 
downpour, and had never a second’s 
uneasiness or anticipation of criticism. 

But now she held her head high and 
talked of daylight saving. 
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Benedict, his irritation subsiding, de- 
cided that, after all, the thing to do was 
to let this intransigeant young person 
retire safely to the country, while he 
sounded possibilities here until he could 
write her with the actual offer of a 
position. He knew a woman who had 
a little shop just off the Avenue, where 
she sold artistic curios, batiks, and the 
like. Arlette might be immensely help- 
ful to such a person, taking charge, per- 
haps, of the foreign correspondence, 
which must be extensive. Or he’d find 
something else. Yes, let her taste ban- 
ishment for a while, and he, as writer 
of such a letter which should return her 
to the beloved city, must have all her 
gratitude, confidence, and consideration. 

They talked a while longer of day- 
light saving. Howard was of the opin- 
ion that we should not enjoy its bene- 
fits another year. Arlette, on the con- 
trary, thought that some way would be 
found to preserve its blessings to us. 

It was he who laughed first, his eyes 


narrowed suddenly to a liquid gleam 
betweén the black, thick rows of lashes. 
Laughter changed his face, revealed an 
Irish ancestor in sudden, genial, freak- 


ish curves. His teeth showed them- 
selves very white and admirably aligned. 

“What the—sorry!—do we care 
whether daylight is saved, spent, or 
wasted? =Must we waste more of the 
only evening?” 

“It was you who introduced the pal- 
pitating subject! It will matter to me, 
you know, if I have to get up and milk 
the cows in the dark!” 

“I wish I might milk them for you! 
It’s not an art past a simple man’s 
mastering, I suppose? But take my ad- 
vice, don’t pamper the beasts. Why 
should they be hidebound, when the 
rest of us are expected to change our 
habits by act of Congress? Accustom 
them to being milked instead at some 
Christian hour—say  eleven-thirty. 
Every one should have finished break- 
fast comfortably by that time.” 
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“Let’s not talk of cows, either—or 
anything bucolic. Let’s tell each other 
scandal about actresses. Don’t you 
know some? I know a delightfully 
shocking thing about ” she named 
a beautiful American opera singer. 
“When I was in Paris I used to see 
something of her and of the man. He 
always represented for me what French 
people mean when they say of a man 
that he is ‘pas serieux.’ <A darling, 
though, ethics aside. They say she——” 

They leaned across the table toward 
each other, no longer distrustful or 
offended, interested, entertained, and 
stimulated. Arlette was gay now with- 
out forcing; she had forgotten that she 
was to mind her p’s and q’s in talk; 
she had put the specter of her future 
far in the background of her mind, and 
swung desperately away from it to 
ward all that was light, froth, and spar- 
kle. 

When at last they rose slowly and 
regretfully from the table, and he took 
her coat from the waiter and held it 
while she passed her arms through the 
loose sleeves, he remembered to say 
abruptly : 

“Your place of exile? You've never 
named its name!” 

“And I don’t mean to, until I confide 
it to a ticket seller at the Grand Central 
to-morrow. How atrocious of you to 
remind me of it!” 

“But, won’t you let me write to you?” 

“What's the use?” she murmured. 

“Its an interested suggestion, of 
course. I’m convinced you’d write de 
lightful letters; and you'll be so ata 
loss for distraction between the cows 
and the chickens, that you'll be very 
likely to answer mine. Mayn’t I have 
the address ?” 

But she was in a mood to bum 
bridges, to be scornful of small pallia 
tives, and, in a flash of prevision, she 
saw dull days made intolerable by bat 
ren mails when a letter was looked for. 
She was giving none of her friends het 
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address; why should she give it to this 
man, whose temperament chimed so 
pleasantly with her own, whose letters 
would be the more undesirable because 
one would desire them so disquietingly ? 

“No, really, I’d rather not.” 

“My dear girl,” he said impatiently, 
“how is one to do anything for you if 
you behave so obstinately? You needn’t, 
of course, answer my letters unless you 
feel inclined. Are you afraid that I 
shall bore you with too many pages?” 

But even as he scolded, his New 
York caution was reasserting itself. He 
knew nothing about her. Ten to one, 
her story was merely a story, and it 
was a husband she was going back to, 
a husband who'd object to fat letters 
with a New York postmark, addressed 
in a strange man’s hand to his wife’s 
name with the prefix of “Miss.” Per- 
haps she’d given him a false name as 
well as the false prefix. 

“Pardon my stupid importunity,” he 
said formally, just as Arlette was on 
the point of yielding to it. “I’m your 
debtor, at least, for a delightful dinner 
hour. You're quite right, no doubt, 
to refuse me further benefits.” 

“You don’t understand,” she said. 
“It’s not——” She stopped. 

“Oh, I’m quite sure you're wise,” 
said Benedict. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A fortnight later, that brilliant little 
dinner gleamed to Arlette in retrospect 
like the spark at a tunnel’s entrance that 
is the daylight left behind. 

Life in the household of uncle Jo- 
sephus and aunt Margaret was far, 
far worse than she had anticipated ; and 
yet in anticipation she had stripped her 
vocabulary of every dismal epithet she 
knew. Gloom and toil, bickering and 
niggling, summed it up, with the aban- 
don, the burial, rather, under a land- 
slide of immediate, material annoy- 
ances, of every impulse toward grace, 
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beauty, or the things of the intellect. 
Children swarmed in the big, drafty, 
hideous house. They fought with one 
another, yelled in defiance, yelled in 
enjoyment of games, yelled under pun- 
ishment, and with toothache and with 
stomach ache. It seemed to Arlette 
that there was no moment of the wak- 
ing day, and none too many of the 
night, when the voice of some one of 
the seven was not lifted. 

Among them bloomed Freda, the 
eldest, seventeen and blatantly pretty. 
For the sake of her face and figure, 
certainly the pleasantest things there 
were to look at at Carew’s Corners, 
Arlette almost forgave her the callous 
selfishness with which the girl exploited 
her mother’s partiality. Whoever else 
washed dishes, Freda never dipped her 
hands in the greasy water, nor did she 
sweep, nor help with the children, nor 
do any of the services about the house 
which a robust daughter of a delicate 
and overworked mother was eminently 
called upon to do. She slapped her 
juniors if they crossed her, which they 
seldom did, and wheedled the butter- 
and-egg money from her mother to buy 
dresses from the mail-order houses. 
The other children were barely decent, 
but Freda, if she set her wishes on the 
acquisition of a new garment, was ca- 
pable even of extracting the means to 
buy it from her father, no mean feat. 

Arlette had no such armor of selfish- 
ness for the conflicts of daily life on the 
farm. She was in the thickest of it, 
at the side of her aunt, and she flung 
herself from one task to the next in 
the hope of finding forgetfulness, since 
pleasure was nowhere for her to find. 

“IT don’t know how I ever managed 
to get along without you, Arlie!” said 
aunt Margaret. “You take hold real 
well; you'll make some man a good 
wife some day. To tell the truth, with 
your bringing up I hardly expected 
you’d be very handy around the house, 
but I don’t know as I ever ate anything 
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much tastier than that risotto you fixed 
last night, and next to nothing went into 
it but scraps; and those mushrooms no- 
body ever picked before! I feel a dif- 
ferent woman, too, since you do the 
dinner dishes and I’ve tried lying down 
an hour the way you said.” 

“You oughtn’t to have waited to do 
that till I came. Freda’s quite old 
enough to take that much off your 
hands. She doesn’t do enough.” 

“Freda’s young,” said her mother. 
“T don’t like to put much on her. I'd 
like her to have a good time while she 

can.” 

On this point Freda and her mother 
were in complete concurrence. 

“She'll get married fast enough! 
Half the boys around here are after 
her.” 

“Yes, she’s pretty,” Arlette agreed. 

“She favors you,” said aunt Marga- 
ret with a laugh. “I don’t know as you 
ought to go around saying she’s pretty !’”’ 

It was true that the two were oddly 
alike. Freda’s face lacked the intelli- 
gence and sensitiveness that gave dis- 
tinction to her cousin’s, but feature for 
feature the original mold was very simi- 
lar. The younger girl’s cheeks and lips 
were redder than Arlette’s had ever 
been ; she was the prettier for the very 
subordination in her of the spiritual. 
By now she eclipsed Arlette completely 
in looks, not only by virtue of animal 
spirits and a life of self-pleasing, but 
because of the time and money that she 
devoted to her adorning, while her 
cousin’s wardrobe, not recently replen- 
ished and needing it, was deteriorating 
alarmingly under the tugs of sticky 
small fists, housework, and the pressure 
of one thing upon another, precluding 
the stitch in time. 

On a certain afternoon she came out 
of the kitchen, after the long tussle 

with the dinner dishes, and was beset 
in the doorway by a triangular dispute 
between Johnny, Jim, and Katie, which 
she must settle in the knowledge that 


only one urchin could be satisfied by 
her decision and that the others would 
roar, to the disturbance of their mother, 

Johnny, his fat face purple with pas- 
sion, wrenched at her skirt, pulling it 
crooked, and Katie, on the other side, 
tugged against him, with the result that 
the snap fasteners along her placket 
sprang asunder. The baby, frightened 
by their excited voices, raised a cry, 
and Arlette caught him hastily in her 
arms. He promptly clutched her col- 
lar and twisted it with one small, aston- 
ishingly strong hand, and with the fin- 
gers of the other tore playfully at her 
hair. 

She was weak enough to resort to 
bribes. 

“You shall each have a cooky if you 
won’t roar!” she cried to the three dis- 
turbers, whose original dispute had been 
over the ownership of a cooky, They 
raced to the jar in the back kitchen, and 
she set the baby down on the floor 
again, supplied with a toy of strung 
spools. 

It was as she straightened to draw a 
long breath, with hands dropped at her 
side, making no attempt as yet to re 
pair the reparable damage to her ap- 
pearance, that a car stopped in the road 
outside and a man’s step sounded on 


the side porch. His voice came to her — 


simultaneously with his discreet knock, 
for the door opened directly into the 
living room, and she stood a few feet 
only from it. 

“Pardon me,” he said, in the low- 
pitched accents of the city, deferential, 
suave. “I took the detour about a mile 
back, and now I see a fork with noth- 
ing to indicate which is the right road. 
Would you be kind enough to tell me?” 

She came forward, since she could 
not escape, a wave of red pouring over 
her face as she recognized the voice. 
A moment later her eager eyes recog- 
nized the man. 

“It—I ” she stammered. Het 
tongue felt thick in her mouth. 
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“J want to get back to the highroad,” 
Howard explained, bowing formally. 
“Do I turn to the right or the left?” 

He looked straight at her, on his face 
the cordial, shallow smile with which 
information is begged from strangers. 
He had forgotten her! Arlette, her 
heart numb from the shock with which 
she perceived that he did not know 
her, heard her own voice issue strangely 
from a throat, and lips that felt too dry 
to produce speech. 

“Take the left-hand turn.” 

“Oh! Thanks very much!” 

He was gone, and the engine, which 
he had left racing, hurled the big Fiat 
in a few seconds beyond the sky line. 
Arlette leaned for a moment against the 
door, her hurt bewilderment almost 
overmastering her; and then a natural 
impulse carried her to the combined 
mirror and hatrack, a deplorable piece 
of furniture, that stood behind the door. 

Having glanced once, she moved to- 
ward it fascinated, aghast as a Medusa. 
The dishevelment of the figure she 
looked at was pitiable and repellant. 
The face was flushed and nervously 
drawn, the hair ludicrous—her own 
face and figure! She shivered, felt dis- 
may and something like fright. No 
wonder he had not recognized her! Oh, 
heaven be praised that he had not rec- 
ognized her! 

One of the rare lulls in the tempestu- 
ous family life was around her. The 
baby had found and was sucking hap- 
pily an open safety pin; aunt Margaret 
slept; Jim, Katie, and Johnny were 
rifling the cooky jar peacefully; Freda 
was dressing her hair in a new way, 
upstairs. Arlette, mechanically straight- 
ening and fastening her skirt, smooth- 
ing her collar, withdrawing and replac- 
ing hairpins, had time for once to think 
of her own concerns and of the man 
who had just left her, between whom 
and herself there now seemed to be 
placed an unbridgeable abyss. 
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She had not failed to think of him 
often, in her few times of leisure, when 
she escaped for a solitary walk, or at 
night. She had dreamed about him, 
fancied new meetings between them, 
thought out what he would say and 
what she would say. A bitter convul- 
sion of laughter took her now, as she 
remembered these imaginary conversa- 
tions and set them beside the exchange 
that the actual encounter had given rise 
to. “Would you kindly tell me—should 
I turn to the right or the left?” “The 
left!” “Oh, thanks immensely!” 

But never until now, when the sharp, 
fresh impression of him vivified the 
old image she had been brooding over, 
when she saw him carefree, powerful, 
without need of her and—unattainable, 
had she said to herself seriously that 
she was in love with Benedict Howard. 

Side by side with the abortive pas- 
sion for the man that troubled her, an- 
other passion, one of angry rebellion, 
shook Arlette. For a moment she saw 
red, could have flung bombs, as under 
her shut eyelids she saw again the la- 
mentable scarecrow that had looked at 
her from the glass. She had never, 
she proclaimed to her own heart, done 
a consciously wrong thing in her life. 
She had been a good daughter, a care- 
ful manager of her father’s fitful earn- 
ings; and after he had died she had 
never asked or wished for idleness ; had 
asked only for a chance to work under 
honorable, possible conditions. And 
life’s mocking answer had been to turn 
her, in five months, from a self-pos- 
sessed, self-respecting woman, into— 
that. She writhed, remembering the 

old Arlette as a sister who had died, 
for she saw her person dishonored in 
this perpetual, unescapable dishevel- 
ment, this nerve-torn ill-being, as un- 
equivocally, though differently, as if she 
had, in the conventional sense of the 
word, “fallen.” 

And, at least, in that case she would 
have had some decent clothes! 
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CHAPTER V. 


Benedict Howard drove his Fiat at 
forty miles an hour along the roads of 
Western New York, and did not give 
one thought to the drudge who had di- 
rected him at a farmhouse door, but 
resumed the meditation which uncer- 
tainty at the fork had interrupted, upon 
Arlette Carew. It was five months 
since she had dined with him, and still 
this preoccupation with the thought of 
her persisted. More than once he had 
dreamed about her. 

He remembered attitudes of hers. In 
the cunningly draped, somber-colored 
dinner dress her long body had been 
amazingly graceful, and she had left 
with him a series of perfect pictures. 
He remembered, expressions; the slow 
smile breaking to laughter, with which 
she had pardoned his innocent offense ; 
the hungry look she had for the restau- 
rant’s light brightness as they left it; 
best of all, his mental retina held the 


solitary figure at the little table of the 
Italian place, aloof, mysterious, chal- 


lenging the romantic imagination. She 
remained an enigma, and for the life 
of him Benedict could not decide 
whether she had told him the truth, or 
whether the surmise in favor of which 
he had relinquished his insistence on 
her address, had not been the shrewd 
one he had thought it. Women! They 
were forced to be double in their rela- 
tions with men, he recognized, just as 
all men are double in their relations 
with women; from which circumstance 
results the declaration by each sex that 
the other does not know honor, the 
truth being that each practices it in its 
own field. 

If she was a married woman, and the 
husband impossible but undivorceable, 
and her visits to town occasional relax- 
ation in a life of rural boredom, then, 
doubtless, he had acted rightly, had 
avoided entanglement, and had only 
now to forget her completely. If he 


could be sure of that! But the alterna- 
tive possibility haunted him. If she 
had told him the simple truth; if he 
had been a basely distrustful worldling, 
and she—who knew—his woman, fated 
to be his, encountered in the hour of 
her necessity, the opportunity vouch- 
safed him of rescuing her from a sor- 
did fate, and by him deliberately side- 
stepped! What if he had leaned over 
the table toward her that night, and 
said: “You attract me as no one else 
has ever attracted me. I am convinced 
that we should love each other if we 
could have half a chance. Don’t go 
away ; stay here and be my wife!” 

Did_a man ever really do that sort 
of thing, outside of a magazine story? 
Probably not. Yet, how easy it would 
be, if she would listen to him, to go 
on: “It’s what every soul on earth is 
looking for—love that is more or less 
perfect, usually less—and men and 
women are happy and unhappy as they 
find or miss it. If you weren’t going 
away to-morrow I shouldn’t say this 
to-night, but since you are, since I feel 
this, for God’s sake, tell me if you feel 
anything at all? Don’t let us, for a 
conventional scruple, lock ourselves out 
side paradise.” 

He had run true to form, had con- 
ducted himself as a “wise” New Yorker, 
had said nothing, had let her go out 
of his life. And his nemesis was that 
she would by no means go; that her 
image stayed with him, so that other 
girls and women interested him only 
palely; and he moved among them, 
vowed to the service of the distant 
princess, the girl whom he would never 
meet again, whose whereabouts he 
would never know; the girl who was 
now for him forever unattainable. 

D’une amour incertaine, 

Plus noble d’étre vaine, 

Moi, j’aime la lointaine 
Princesse! 

The car sang the little lyric over and 
over to him as he pushed ahead. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Meantime his princess—in temporary 
eclipse, like many a fairy-tale heroine 
—was, again like her prototype, retak- 
ing her weapons of beauty for a ball. 

It was at aunt Margaret’s urgent 
prayer that Arlette was to accompany 
Freda to this festivity. By half past 
nine she was far readier, these toilsome 
days, for bed than for dancing and rev- 
elry, and she foresaw little enjoyment in 
the dance, which was at first proposed 
to her as a pleasure of which she would, 
of course, wish to avail herself. After 
her curt, and to Freda incomprehensi- 
ble, refusal, Mrs. Carew followed her 
to her room and sat down heavily in 
the lurching rocker. 

“Arlette, goodness knows I know how 
you feel, though it’s not right a girl of 
your age shouldn’t want to dance. 
There’s nothing you could show me 
would make me want to go anywhere 
but to bed by ten o’clock. But Freda, 
she—the truth is, she’s young and she’s 
wild, sort of, and there’s no girl in 
miles can hold a candle to her for looks. 
The truth is, Arlette, I’m nervous let- 
ting her go alone. I never feel right 
sure what she might do. She’s my own 
girl, and she’s a good girl, of course, 
she is, but—last time she went to a 
dance she didn’t get home till six in 
the morning—and the lights were out 
in the hall by two! I had to lie to her 
father. I had to tell him she’d come 
in, when she hadn’t. Now if you——” 

“Oh, of course I'll go!” Arlette as- 
sured her. 

“Well, if you would. You see, she 
kind of looks up to you, you being from 
the city, and all. Of course, there 
didn’t anything happen that night, Ar- 
lette—you understand that. She told 
me all about it afterward. She went 
buggy riding with that Bob Hyatt. 
They drove clear over to Martin’s Cen- 
ter, and she had to hit him with the 
buggy whip to make him stop kissing 
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her. He’s a nice-looking young fel- 
low and been to the war and all, and he 
always did have a way with him. Well, 
if you'll just go, then Petra 

Left alone, Arlette had reviewed her 
wardrobe, of which the evening gar- 
ments alone had seen little wear and 
remained presentable as ever. The 
folds of the violet panne she smoothed 
with wistful tenderness. She did not 
mean to wear that gown, for farmer 
louts to tread upon and stare at! Most 
of her dresses, indeed, where quite un- 
suitable. Freda, she knew, had a pink 
silk frock with a net tunic, having el- 
bow sleeves and a V neck, full dress 
at Carew’s Corners. Arlette decided 
at last on a pleated gray crépe de Chine, 
quite short for dancing, with georgette 
sleeves and chemisette, an afternoon 
costume really, but dainty and becom- 
ing enough. For the first time in 
months she spent an hour over her 
toilet, performing those neglected rites 
that insure clearness of skin, a soft 
bloom, finished allurement. It was not 
for the country boys that she dressed, 
but in honor of Howard, who would 
not see her. She came downstairs at 
last, looking beautiful enough to draw 
from Freda a half-angry exclamation. 
The younger girl, in her crude pink, 
looked commonplace at once beside Ar- 
lette, herself again, though all these 
months she had complacently bran- 
dished the palm of beauty. 

To the satisfaction of both, however, 
“Freda’s cousin” merely terrified her 
partners, and had not too many of them. 
Had she gone to the dance as a con- 
descending freak, sandwiching it be- 
tween gayeties of a more sophisticated 
order, she might have found amusement 
in the evening. As the only distrac- 
tion open to her, and as the sort of thing 
to which it was obviously going to be 
her duty frequently to chaperon Freda, 
the noisy, ill-ventilated, hilarious hall 
seemed to her indescribably dreary. She 
danced with hot youths whom she 
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would have liked better at a ten-foot 
distance, made conversation to cover 
their clumsy silences, and all the while 
kept a watchful eye over each shoulder 
upon Freda. 

Conspicuous among the men and boys 
was Bob Hyatt, as the only one who had 
learned the art, seemingly simple, of 
carrying his own body. He was a hand- 
some lad with sly gray eyes, sleek hair, 
and a deft way of moving that it was 
a pleasure to watch. Freda flouted him, 
danced with other boys, and frustrated 
his attempts to cut in, until Arlette half 
believed the buggy-whip story might 
have been true. There was, perhaps, 
a wild, essential virginity under that in- 
stinctive, universal coquettishness. Find- 
ing a partner who danced passably, she 
relaxed her vigilance upon her cousin 
and fell into a little dream about Bene- 
dict Howard. Why couldn’t he have 
been benighted, and have stopped to 
ask his way just as she came downstairs, 
dressed for the dance? He would not 
have failed to recognize her. She might 
have dared to recognize him 

The music stopped and she looked 
around automatically for Freda, who 
was nowhere to be seen. Young Hyatt 
also was missing. This disquieted her 
and she made her next partner stroll 
with her outside. There were several 
couples out here, but the one she was 
looking for was not to be seen, and she 
said cunningly, stooping to pick an apple 
from the dew-drenched grass: 

“I’m going to give this to our horse. 
Take me over to where they’re hitched. 
Did you drive in?” bd 

“Uh huh.” 

“Freda told me Mr. Hyatt has a very 
pretty horse. 1 love horses! Which 
is his?” ° 

Open-mouthed, her escort 
down the line of patient steeds. 

“Why, Bob’s rig ain’t here! He tied 
up right alongside o’ mine, but she’s 
gone 


stared 


“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” said 
Arlette. 

What on earth could she do? How 
reach them? Or how face aunt Mar- 
garet with the news that Freda was 
missing? The direction they had taken 
at starting was not doubtful, for the 
road ran down past the Carew farm, 
any they would choose the other way, 
She must follow. 

“Let’s go in,” she said. 

Inside she discovered that her skirt 
was torn and left her partner to go to 
the dressing room, catch up her coat— 
for confirmation, Freda’s was missing 
—and slip out again to the line, of ve- 
hicles, unhitching the light cart in which 
the two girls had driven in. Bob Hy- 
att’s horse was much the better animal, 
by all accounts. But if there was kiss- 
ing in the buggy, the reins would be 
something slack. 

It was scarcely a mile down the road 
that her horse shied slightly at a buggy 
drawn half into the hedgerow, and pull- 
ing him up sharply, she heard a stifled 
giggle and a furtive “sh-sh!” from the 
blackness of the field below. She leaned 
forward, remembered the electric flash 
she carried for emergencies, and threw 
its pale light suddenly upon the tense 
silence beyond the hedge. 

Freda was in Hyatt’s arms, of course, 
his hand over her laughing mouth; 
which widened now to an “oh!” of con 
sternation. 

“Really, Freda,” said Arlette, “this 
is too bad!” 

“It’s none of your business what I 
do!” the girl said sulkily. 

“Mr. Hyatt,” she appealed to the 
man, “do you call it honorable behavior, 
to persuade a child of seventeen to com 
promise herself with you like this? I 
know what time it was when she came 
home from her last drive with you!” 

“If she’d listen to me,” he drawled, 

“she’d never come home at all.” 

“Come, Freda!” 

“I don’t know whether I will or not 
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I never have any fun! We weren't do- 
ing any harm.” 

“Is it no harm to worry your mother 
half to death—to consider nothing else? 
She’s waiting for you now!” 

“J don’t care! I wish you'd go on 
home then. Bob will bring me. That 
last time,” she amplified, “his horse 
went lame, and that was why we were 
so late!” 

“Come over here a minute!” cried 
Arlette, in desperation. “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” : 

“Don’t you go!” 

“Well, she can’t make me get in— 
I’m stronger than she is. I’ll see what 
she has to say.” 

Arlette bent down to the sullen face 
of the girl standing reluctant beside the 
wheel. 

“If you'll come now,” she said, “I'll 
give you this dress. And the gray silk 
stockings I’m wearing,” she threw in 
recklessly, as Freda wavered but did 
not yield. “They’ve got embroidered 
clocks, and no break anywhere! And 
the yellow scarf!” 

Freda got into the cart. 

“I’m going home, Bob!” she an- 
nounced. “Good night!” 

“You little x3 

He ran forward as Arlette backed 
her horse to turn. 

“Look here! You don’t pull anything 
like that! A-agh!” He stopped short, 
and the cart whirled past. 

This time, if not before, Mr. Hyatt 
had got the whip across his face. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In a world where chance rules, where 
a farmboy may become a dictator and 
a princess be reduced to beggary, it is 
also happily true that a beggar girl, by 
the balance of forces unknown to her, 
may wake up some morning to find 
herself a princess. 

Arlette was even ignorant, until the 
day of her apotheosis dawned, that 
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there rested in uncle Josephus’ care cef- 
tain hoary certificates, left by his father 
equally to himself and her father, which 
fifty years’ unproductiveness had taught 
their holders to look upon as lost money, 
yet which for superstitious or sentimen- 
tal reasons were never actually made 
useful in the kindling of fires. 

The miracle, which wrought up the 
household to a hysteria of excitement 
and joy, made these secular mockeries 
of an ancestor’s thrift, worth, incredi- 
bly, about five thousand a year to each 
holder, of whom uncle Josephus, with 
manifold claims upon him, was one, 
and Arlette, with no one to provide for 
but herself, the other. It seemed al- 
most unfair. Uncle Josephus achieved 
solvency and little more, so behind his 
credits were his farming operations, but 
a girl alone, mistress of five thousand 
a year, was rich, was a princess! 

All this, because West Virginia was 
grudgingly paying over to Virginia a 
debt she had successfully evaded for 
half a century. 

Arlette went for a walk at twilight 
to hug the wonder of it close to her 
in solitude. The roads were muddy 
after rain, the birds were calling in the 
woods, the trees along the western hori- 
zon dead black against faint, exquisite 
saffron. She felt like a person under 
a life sentence to prison, suddenly set 
free; like a cripple to whom the use 
of his limbs was restored. She re- 
planned her future half fearfully. She 
would go back to New York, at once; 
find an apartment; have the joy of 
furnishing it in accord with her own 
fancies. She would pamper her body 
after the course of indignities to which 
it had been subjected, revel in Turkish 
baths, massages, facial treatments, 
manicures, hair treatments. She 
thought almost voluptuously of the 
shopping for clothes that lay before 
her, and laughed for sheer pleasure in 
the dusk as the different delights 
painted themselves for her—lingerie, 
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fragrant, diaphanous, seductive; the 
narrow, gallant smartness of shoes; the 
allure of hats; the tempting luxury of 
furs. 

Even passionately such thoughts en- 
gaged the surface of her mind, but be- 
neath them lay the heart-shaking knowl- 
edge that Howard, for a girl free to 
live in New York, able to provide for 
herself an enhancing setting, was no 
longer of necessity, even of probability, 
unattainable. There were other people 
she would see again in town, of the kind 
who do not miss you greatly when you 
are away, and greet you rapturously 
when you appear, but Arlette hardly 
thought of them, except as occasional 
furniture for her rooms. Some of the 
women would go shopping with her, 
some of the men would take her out 
to dinner, and she would feed them, 
particularly the ones who needed it, 
and have enormous boxes of cigarettes 
sitting always about. It would be fun 
to play patroness to indigent art, ever 
so delicately. 

She came back to the farmhouse at 
last to find it still ringing with excited 
talk, absurd plannings, shouts from 
each child of what it would demand for 
its own share of the family good for- 
tune. 

“T shall go back to New York,” Ar- 
lette contributed. 

“Well, I suppose so,” said her aunt, 
“but I’m sorry. We shall miss you.” 

Arlette could not honestly profess 
herself sorry to go, but she said, half 
remorsefully : 

“You’ve been awfully good to me. 
But—I like town. I'll go, I think, right 
away, aunt Margaret. There’s no rea- 
son why I need wait, is there? You 
cain get Amy Smith to come in and help 
you. Oh, aunt Margaret, I think I'll 
go to-morrow!” 

It was quite feasible, for Josephus 
Carew had kept his own counsel until 
the sale of the certificates was an ac- 


complished fact, and the money she 
needed was at Arlette’s disposition at 
once. 

She was in the train at last, after 
hurried farewells to the children she 
had disliked so much, and to her aunt, 
and Martin Center, the railway station 
for the Corners, was left behind. It 
seemed like magic, the sudden clearing 
away of all the miseries of her life, the 
careless flinging into her lap of all that 
she most wanted. She had an uneasy 
feeling that the next turn of the wheel 
might leave her bare again; she had 
staked a ten-franc piece occasionally at 
the tables of foreign casinos, and 
watched the motions of the little rake 
with much the same helpless uncer-~ 
tainty. 

There-is nothing, however, to which 
most people more readily accustom 
themselves than easy living and free 
spending, and by the time Arlette had 
paid exorbitantly in the diner for a 
meal barely sufficient in quantity and 
poor in quality, had taken a taxi to 
a small downtown hotel, not too smart 
for the suit she wore, and stopped in 
to buy half a dozen new books—it was 
six months since she had seen a new 
book—and stopped in again to buy a 
pound of martons glacés, and again for 
a dozen La France roses, she found her- 
self tolerably convinced that her money 
was hers, and not likely to vanish ex- 
cept through her fingers for value re- 
ceived. 

Six weeks later she had created about 
herself the surroundings that expressed 
and suited her. Her apartment was one 
floor ef a converted house that had been 
built for a prosperous family some six- 
ty-odd years ago, and its rooms were 
well proportioned, its woodwork admir- 
able. Her bedroom was dreamily gay 
with cigarette-smoke blue, mauve, and 
dull rose, the drawing-room an arrange 
ment of tawny yellows and elephant 
gray. She had, of course, to produce 
her effects with little money, and she 
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did it by an imaginative use of color, 
an inherited instinct. . 

Her clothes were all assembled, and 
there was a genial Italian maid in the 
kitchen. 

She was ready now to recall to How- 
ard’s mind that she existed, and she 
was sitting down to write to him when 
the difficulty discovered itself that he 
had not, after all, on the occasion of 
their meeting, supplied her with an ad- 
dress. The telephone book proved rich 
in Howards, several of them initialed 
B., and none bearing the full name of 
Benedict, whose telephone, had she 
known it, was not listed at all. It was 
a check to her plans, but only a tem- 
porary one. Chance threw in her hands 
a few days later, while she was still 
cogitating ways of discovering him, a 
copy of “Vogue” that contained his pic- 
ture, unmistakable even without the 
note below that mentioned his name and 
certain decorations just completed in 
his house on East Sixty-fourth Street. 

She wrote forthwith: 

Dear Mr. Howarp: Do you remember 
the ship you passed, being towed to harbor 
before she was ready to furl her sails—the 
girl who had her last dinner in town with 
you, six months ago, and I am afraid sobbed 
into every dish? 

A miracle has happened, and you were so 
nicely sympathetic that I want you to know 
about it. I am no longer a pauper, but 
mistress of my destinies at last. Con- 
gratulate me, do! My freedom to choose 
brought me, of course, straight back to town. 

I am in your debt for a dinner. Won't 
you dine with me, here, some night next 
week? Any night. I have been installed 
such a short time that I have scarcely any 
engagements. Very sincerely, 

Somers Carew. 

The note followed Benedict to Wash- 
ington on a business trip, and he wrote 
impulsively in answer: 


Dear Miss Carew: I can think of hardly 
anything I would rather do than have din- 
ner with you. It is too good of you to re- 
member me. 

Your letter was forwarded to me from 
town. It will be two weeks or more before 


Tam back—my luck! Will you let me tele- 
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phone you when I return, to set a definite 
evening? The day I get back will be my 


own choice! Faithfully yours, 


Benepicr Howarp. 

Arlette read the few lines over and 
over again, loved the big, nervous hand- 
writing, approved the paper that he 
wrote on. Then she opened the other 
letter*Carmela had brought in to her, 
in aunt Margaret’s downhill, old-fash- 
ioned straggle, with no attempt at para- 
graphing. 

My Dear Artette: I hope you are having 

a good time there in New York. Here we 
don’t have to worry about money so much 
any more, but I have got other worries that 
are worse. I reckon I’ve spoiled that girl, 
Freda; anyway she won't do a thing I say. 
She’s carrying on with Bob Hyatt, since you 
left, so that it’s a scandal to all the neigh- 
bors, and I’ve come to my wits’ end. I 
don’t know what to do. She’s wild to come 
to New York. All I can get out of her, 
when I try to get her to promise to behave, 
is that if I’ll only let her go and stay with 
you, she'll be as good as gold. Well, Arlette, 
I feel kind of afraid of letting her go to 
New York, but if she was with you maybe 
she would behave like she says. She used 
to seem to pay some attention to what you 
said. I don’t know what to do with her. 
When a girl’s as old as Freda, there isn’t 
anything very much you can do. Well now, 
if you feel to let her come to you, you let 
me know and I'll bring her straight down. 
It seems like it might be the best arrange- 
ment all around. She doesn’t give anybody 
any peace here, and she swears by every- 
thing she knows that she'll do everything 
you say if you'll let her come to you. It 
seems as though it must be pretty lonesome 
for you, too, living by yourself in the city. 
Please let me know right away if you can 
have her. Your loving aunt, 
Marcaret Carew. 

A more unwelcome suggestion it 
would have been hard to imagine. Ar- 
lette frowned at the poor letter, ill- 
written on ruled paper, and vexed tears 
smarted under her eyelids. Freda! 
Crude, undisciplined Freda with her ex- 
uberant animal spirits, her self-satisfied 
lack of education, her craze for excite- 
ment! She could think of noone whom 
she would not have preferred for house- 
mate. Yet she recognized at once that 
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she could not refuse her aunt, It was 
fate, doubtless; Freda was the tax on 
her good fortune, which only for a lit- 
tle while fate had forgotten to levy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The girl arrived duly, intoxicated 
with exultation, delighted with the noise 
and the hurry and the number of peo- 
ple in the streets. She was awed by 
Arlette’s apartment which seemed to 
her the last word of luxury, bewildered 
by her bathroom, deeply respectful, 
even obsequious at this beginning, to 
her cousin herself. 

“T love New York! Oh, New York’s 
great! You'll let me stay a long time, 
won’t you, Arlette? Please don’t ever 
make me go home! Can’t we go to the 
theater to-night? To-morrow I want 
to buy lots of things. I made them let 
me have two hundred and fifty dollars 
to buy things. My, that’s a dandy dress 
you’ve got on! How much did it cost? 


Where did you get it? Those slippers 


are awfully cute! Did somebody send 
you the candy? Oh, I’m going to have 
a dandy time!” 

Her chatter was amusing for a little 
while, as long as her good humor held, 
as their wishes did not clash. Arlette 
agreed to the theater, promised help 
in the shopping. But she said tactfully: 

“If you mean to stay any time at all, 
Freda, don’t you think you ought to be 
getting something out of it besides just 
fun? After all, you are barely eighteen, 
and New York’s full of opportunities 
you oughtn’t to miss. Wouldn’t you 
like to learn something while you're 
here?” 

“Wouldn’t I just! That is an idea! 
I want to learn all the new dances— 
really well, from a regular teacher!” 

It was not what Arlette had had in 
mind, but it disposed of Freda for two 
hours of each day, and she encouraged 
it. The fortnight of Howard’s absence, 
which she had expected to find long, 
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proved, in actual elapsing, thanks to 
Freda’s eager activities, a boisterous, 
packed period that passed quickly 
enough, so that Arlette, answering the 
telephone one morning, was unaffect- 
edly surprised to recognize the pleas- 
antly modulated, masculine voice that 
set her heart beating. 

“Miss Carew! This is Benedict 
Howard. Splendid news, that note of 
yours brought me! You'll tell me the 
details later, won’t you?” 

“They aren’t striking, except in their 
result.” She felt oddly shy, at a loss 
what to say next. 

He resumed: 

“I wanted to remind you—about that 
dinner. The invitation stands?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“To-morrow night too soon?” 

“Oh—no!” Recovering herself, she 
added almost too formally ; “to-morrow 
at half past seven. I shall look for- 
ward to seeing you again!” 

“And I!” He emphasized the words, 
as near ardor as it is possible to be over 
the telephone. 

“Good-by!” she said abruptly, for 
Freda had come into the room. 

Planning the meal itself, deciding 
what she would wear, Arlette pondered 
also over the disposition of Freda. The 
girl’s presence would spoil the téte-a- 
téte dinner she was set upon, and she 
cast about for an alternative distrac- 
tion to take her out of the house. But 
fate was against her. The people she 
telephoned to, suggesting that they ask 
the girl, offering to supply tickets to 
anything if they only would, had all 
insuperable objections to offer. The 
girl, pretty and vivacious as she was, 
did not amalgamate readily with Ar 
lette’s friends, and the idea of enter 
taining her without Arlette for whose 
sake they accepted her, appealed to n0 
one. Finally, she was reduced to at 
nouncing baldly to Freda that she was 
not to appear. 

“This man who is coming to dinner 
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is some one I want to talk to alone. 
Later you'll meet him, very likely. But 
to-morrow I want you please simply to 
stay in your room, and let Carmela 
bring your dinner in there.” 

“Well, I like that! I°want to see 
your beau!” 

“He isn’t my ‘beau’—he’s a mere ac- 
quaintance. You understand, don’t 
you, Freda? You're not to make any 
noises, so that he'll know there’s an- 
other person in the flat—not start sing- 
ing, I mean, or doing anything a servant 
wouldn’t be allowed to do.” 

“Oh, I understand all right,” said the 
girl sulkily. 

She had been conducting herself ex- 
emplarily since she attained New York, 
had been guilty of no worse indiscre- 
tions than spending more money than 
she had and, whenever she went out 
alone, returning late for the next meal. 
She had perhaps reached the limit of 
her self-restraint, for now the old 
Freda reasserted herself. Perhaps if 
it hadn’t rained 

Sitting in her bedroom on the next 
afternoon, a magazine on her lap, her 
feet on the rungs of the chair in front 
of her and a box of chocolates on the 
table, she looked at the streaming gray 
windowpanes and yawned again and 
again. Arlette was taking a long, hot 
bath, as preliminary to the careful toi- 
let she had planned. Freda had waited 
till she was safely splashing and then 
gone stocking-footed into her room, to 
wrinkle her nose at the elaborate prepa- 
rations, the arrayed toilet table, the 
dress she had never seen before, and 
whose delicate folds she fingered fur- 
tively, the slippers and silk stockings 
of the same mole tints. The dress had 
touches upon it of burnt orange and dull 
blue. Freda thought it odd and ugly, 
and it was, in reality, odd and beauti- 
ful. Arlette had spent the morning be- 
tween dining room and drawing-room, 
arranging fresh flowers everywhere, 
banishing her cousin’s novels and maga- 
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dies in all the candlesticks; and she 
had spent the longest time discussing 
dinner with Carmela. Evidently this 
man who was coming to-night was 
somebody very wonderful, and Arlette 
—mean old thing!—was scheming to 
have him all to herself. 

No wonder, Freda thought, that a 
girl who was nearly twenty-seven years 
old preferred to keep a fresh young 
beauty of eighteen out of sight. 
by side with a certain admiration for 
Arlette, the fresh young beauty in ques- 
tion had a well-developed contempt for 
her, because she was twenty-seven and 
unmarried. Freda intended to play her 
own cards much better than that; she 
considered, indeed, that woman a fail- 
ure who could vote before she had cap- 
tured a husband. Meantime it was wis- 
dom for a girl to have as much fun as 
she could, and Freda for her part in- 
tended to let no opportunities pass her. 
To-night, for instance, Arlette had 
served notice plainly that she was to 
keep out of sight, but what if one forced 
her hand, if one simply stalked in— 
well, there wasn’t very much that Ar- 
lette could do about it! Freda giggled 
with delight at the idea of her cousin’s 
face, fury struggling under the smooth 
surface she would wish to preserve. 

She jumped up, took off her blouse 
and short skirt, and began to brush 
her hair vigorously. At her age, she 
contentedly considered, one didn’t have 
to soak in a boiling bath and fuss with 
one’s face and put on this, that, and 
the other, in order to look pretty. Her 
cheeks were the same hot, bright pink 
that they always were, and the simplest, 
perfunctory washing was all she needed. 
She pinned her hair high and wound a 
broad velvet ribbon around her brow, 
put on her favorite frock of henna 
charmeuse, screwed into her ears a 
pair of pearl earrings, of the fifty-cent 
variety favored by colored belles, and 
clasped around her neck a string of 
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pearls, each a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter, which latter ornament had cost 
two dollars and a quarter. Her pearls 
were prizes from the mail-order house, 
in which she had not yet lost faith. 

Shé surveyed herself with approval. 
She considered that she looked stun- 
ning. It was funny how, in a sort of 
way, she and Arlette resembled each 
other, though, of course, Arlette was 
not nearly so pretty. They had the 
same shaped forehead and winglike 
curve of the slender, dark eyebrows, 
the same softly modeled, straight nose. 
Arlette’s eyes had quite a different set 
of expressions, but they were the same 
slate-gray in color, under the same long, 
straight lashes; her mouth had firmer 
curves and not such deep corners, and 
no dimple beside it, but the chin under 
each girl’s mouth was round and faintly 
cleft. 

Freda sat down and began to read 
her magazine again, one ear alert, as 
a dog lifts the ear he means to listen 
with, for the sound of the doorbell; 
for a further inspiration had visited 
her. She’d run out and go to the door 
herself! Then, indeed, there’d be 
nothing that Arlette could do about it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Howard set out that night for the 
address Arlette had given him with 
real eagerness and some undeniable 
curiosity. Seeing her in her own sur- 
roundings, he thought, he would be 
able to gauge her justly, to know 
whether she was adventuress or simply 


pilgrim through life, married or single, 


a peril or a prize. On the face of things, 
her reappearance and installation in a 
fair-class apartment seemed to lean to 
the sinister theory. The husband might 
have died or divorced her and furnished 
alimony, or she might have broken 
away to live by her wits. There was 
about Arlette, as he remembered her, 
the residue of years in the bohemias of 


continental cities, a sophistication, an 
absence of sentimentality; in the eyes; 
a tolerant familiarity with most things, 
which might characterize an adven- 
turess or a social worker. It is only 
the innocence of ignorance that is un- 
mistakable. He had not forgotten his 
dreams of her, his notion that the los- 
ing of his unique opportunity with her 
had, at least, educated him to the seiz- 
ing of an impossible second one. The 
second had been incredibly granted, and 
he was posting to it, but she had suf- 
fered already with him by her decline 
from unattainability. 

Though the worship of the ideal is 
indisputably best, however, there are 
other delights, and he did not mean 
that this dinner should pass without 
some progress toward these. 

He rang, and almost immediately 
heard a scurry, a burst of nervous 
laughter, and then the door was flung 
open. Before him stood a vision in 
henna, a color he disliked. 

“Good evening!” the girl 
“Come in!” 

A profound disappointment afflicted 
him. Was this the woman he had been 
dreaming of for eight whole months? 
Of course, it was she. He had made 
no mistake in the address and she 
clearly expected him; moreover, as she 
moved back where the candlelight could 
flood her face, its likeness to the image 
he carried was manifest. No one pre- 
serves an exact picture of even a fa- 
miliar countenance; lovers know the 
distress of being unable to reconstruct, 
in absence, the features of the beloved; 
and if, in eight months, the outlines of 
the die had blurred, it was the opposite 
condition that would have been remark- 
able. 

“Miss Carew!” he hazarded. 
—Miss Carew?” 

“That’s my name,” she said, and re 
treating into the drawing-room she én- 
sconced herself upon a_ tapestried 


cried. 
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davenport, and patted the cushion be- 
side her in inviting suggestion to him. 
Benedict divested himself of coat and 
hat in the little hall and came slowly to 
sit beside her. The banality of this 
was heart-rending, and he was angry 
as a man who has been cheated, to think 
of the rare incense he had burned be- 
fore the memory of the commonplace 
girl. But he was a man. He had 
thought much about her, and she was 
full of allurement for a man who found 
in her his own physically . completing 
type. 
Sete eyed him sidelong. She wished 
that she knew his name, but did not 
like to ask for it. One can always get 
along, after all, by calling people “you.” 
She had not guessed, as yet, that he 
took her for her cousin. In doubt, she 
fell back upon her usual methods with 
men, which were effective, if not subtle. 
“That’s an awfully pretty flower you 
have! That's what they call a gardenia, 
isn’t it? Can I smell it?” She seized 
his lapel and approached her face to it, 


looking up archly after her vigorous ° 


sniff. 

“Oh!” she cried, straightening her- 
self, “I believe you brought some 
flowers for Arlette!” 

It was true. He had, in his pre- 
occupation, left them in the hall, where 
their tissue wrapping had caught her 
eye. 

Benedict could only avail himself of 
what appeared to be an invitation to 
call her by her Christian name. Ris- 
ing, he fetched the flowers and pre- 
sented them gallantly. 

“Will Arlette be gracious enough to 
accept them ?” 

She unwrapped lavender orchids and 
lilies-of-the-valley, and before his dis- 
mayed protest could be uttered, pinned 
them calmly in the bosom of her henna 
dress, laughing softly to herself the 
while. She knew now that he did not 
know she was not Arlette, surmised 
With joy that her cousin must have in- 


serted a matrimonial advertisement, ex- 
pected her appearance at any moment 
to dispel misconceptions and_ spoil 
things, was bent desperately on extract- 
ing every possible drop of amusement 
from the situation. 

“If I’d known,” Benedict said, “they 
should have been—well, what does go 
with that color? All white, I suppose.” 

“Suitable for a bride,” said Freda, 
her chin on her bosom as she looked 
down uncritically at the flowers. 

“A bride?” He looked startled. 

“Every girl hopes to be a bride some 
day. You aren’t married, of course, 
are you?” 

He marveled at her extraordinary 
ideas of conversation, but became in the 
same moment conscious of a distinct 
wish to pull that little bronze head over 
to his shoulder and kiss the silly red 
lips. 

“Perhaps you’re lonely?” Again the 
eyes gave Outrageous meanings to the 
simple words. 

“IT am, often. Not while I can sit 
here beside you—Arlette!” 

Her hand lay invitingly open, palm 
upward, between them, and he dropped 
his own upon it. Her fingers curved 
and clung; she looked up once, and 
then her head drooped lowet. 

He heard himself say breathlessly : 

“You’re rather a darling, any- 
how ” and the next moment—but 
Freda must have borne at least half 
of the responsibility—his arms were 
around her and the peachblow cheeks, 
the soft, silly mouth, were tempting him 
to kiss and kiss again. 

Arlette stood in the hall outside, with 
cold trembling fingers upon a fold of 
the portiere that hid her. She had left 


her room hastily when Freda’s coquet- 
tish laugh first rang out, and now, furi- 
ous, disgusted, incredulous, she stared 
through a slit between lintel and cur- 
tain, her brows frowning over eyes 
whose dilated pupils were barely ringed 
with gray. 
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Step by step, soundlessly, she re- 
treated down the hall, into the kitchen, 
where she spoke a moment with Car- 
mela, and then again into her own 
room. 

Freda disengaged herself from How- 
ard’s arms to see the maid in the door- 
Way, all a discreet signal. She sprang 
up, followed the woman into the hall. 

“What’s up, Carmela?” 

“The signorina will speak to you in 
her room!” 

“Oh 

Without pausing to excuse herself to 
Howard, Freda ran down the passage, 
omitted the formality of knocking, as 
usual, and burst defiantly into Arlette’s 
room. 

“Well!” 

Arlette, angry with the disintegrating 
rage that expresses itself in accents of 
a terrible, hushed gentleness, looked up 
from the chair by her dressing table 
upon which she had dropped. 

“T don’t know whether to think worse 
of you or of Mr. Howard, about whom 
I seem to have been—under a miscon- 
ception,” she said, not looking at Freda. 
“T sent for you to tell you that, since 
you’ve acted against my expressed 
wishes, since you’ve introduced your- 
self into the situation, you may go on 
entertaining the man. I shan’t appear. 
Tell him I’m ill, or whatever you like. 
To-morrow I’ll send you home. A girl 
with no more idea of how to behave 
than you have is too great a responsi- 
bility for me.” 

The threat distressed Freda; the ex- 
aggerated displeasure bewildered her. 

“T don’t see that I’ve done anything 
so much!” she defended herself. “TI 
just did it for fun.” 

“Letting an entire stranger kiss you 
is your idea of fun! You’re—gro- 
tesque!” 

“Well, but Arlette,” said Freda, ad- 
vancing farther into the room, and tak- 
ing a tentative seat on the bed. “You 
may be older than I am, but I guess I 


was born knowing more about men than 
you ever will! You're too stiff with 
them; that’s why you didn’t get mar- 
ried! If Mr. Howard kissed me inside 
of five minutes, I think that shows I 
made a hit with him! I’ll bet he’s never 
kissed you yet.” 

“Freda, I cannot argue with any one 
whose standards are as debased as 
yours. I ought simply to send Carmela 
to tell the man to go home!” 

“Well, I don’t see what you're get- 
ting so mad about! Why can’t we 
both go in and you be nice to him? 
Or I'll go and stay in my room the 
way you said to. I just wanted to see 
what he looked like, when you made 
such a mystery about him! Arlette, you 
didn’t mean that about sending me back 
to the farm, did you? I'll be awfully 
good if you won’t—honest, I will!” 

“T don’t know what I shall do! I 
don’t know what I shall do! Go back 
to him then and entertain him; only 
see that he doesn’t kiss you again. If 
he tries to, call Carmela! I am simply 
ill with disgust with both of you!” 

Freda, glad to escape from the tense 
atmosphere of Arlette’s neighborhood, 
took her release. 


CHAPTER X. 


“You were going to tell me,” said 
Benedict, “what made’ the change in 
your fortunes.” 

The dinner was actually good, the 
rooms amazingly well arranged, the girl 
herself disconcerting. There are peo- 
ple who should always be poor, always 
struggling with adversity. Remember- 
ing how much better an impression she 
had made on him when she was penni- 
less, he concluded that fate had really 
committed an error in endowing Miss 
Carew with fortune. 

“Virginia Brown,” said Freda suc- 
cinctly. 

“You had some of those? What 
luck 
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“Yes, wasn’t it! And here I am in 
New York, having a high old time! 
Isn’t it just the greatest little place?” 

“I remember that you loved it, were 
broken-hearted at leaving.” 

He had recovered himself now and 
was feeling ashamed of the weakness 
that had betrayed him into kissing her ; 
had made up his mind to behave dis- 
creetly for the rest of the evening, and 
to go away early. . 

Freda played hostess with little-girl 
airs that were rather fetching, touch- 
ing when one attributed them, as Bene- 
dict did, to pride of the house mistress 
restored to her throne after exile. She 
felt like the heroine of a play, in her 
dashing dress, with this man who was 
better looking than any leading man she 
had yet seen, whose manner was so 
easy, his clothes so impressively per- 
fect. 

The very fact that he didn’t kiss her 
again—and she would not have called 
Carmela if he had—added to the im- 
pression he made upon Freda’s suscepti- 
ble heart. He succeeded in producing 
an effect of never having kissed her, 
so that she had to ask herself again 
and again whether he really had. She 
contrasted him with Bob Hyatt, so 
easily first among the youth of Carew’s 
Corners, and flushed hotly to remember 
the liberties she had allowed Bob, to 
remember that she had ever promised 
to marry him. He had appealed to her 
robust and curious young senses, but 
Howard captured her imagination. 

In the drawing-room he examined 
with interest Arlette’s books, dropping 
remarks about them that bewildered 
Freda, to which she replied safely with: 
“M’hm!” or: “Isn’t that so?” 

“T see you have a lot of Conrad. You 
care for him? He’s supposed to appeal 
chiefly to men. What d’you think of 

his women? They always appear to 
me exquisitely observed, but quite ob- 
jective—the ultimate, in other words, 
of what a man can really know about 
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a woman, and, of course, side by side 
with profoundly subjective men——” 

“Have a cigarette!” said Freda in 
despair. She extended a box and Bene- 
dict abstractedly took and lit a ciga- 
rette. Placed, through her books, in 
communion with the real Arlette, he 
had, for the time, forgotten his dis- 
appointment in the spurious one, and he 
talked spontaneously as he had not done 
at dinner. 

“Ibanez! In Spanish, at that! You're 
a lucky girl to be able to read every- 
body in the original. Don’t you think 
he’s just a shade overrated? Interest- 
ing, yes—important even, possibly. 
This is rather striking! I have just 
Spanish enough to get it.” 

He had opened the volume at ran- 
dom, and now, to Freda’s dismay, be- 
gan to roll out unintelligible sounds. 
He stopped presently, frowned down 
at the page, and then gave a discom- 
fited laugh. 

“You'll have to come to my assist- 
ance, Miss Carew! What does this 
word. mean: ‘jaquequina?’” 

She stared. 

“Oh, of course,” he said huffily. “My 
accent’s atrocious. Here, look at it in 
the book.” He thrust the volume under 
her nose, his finger underlining one 
cryptic group of letters among the 
meaningless block of words. 

Freda lifted terrified eyes. 

“Why, J don’t know what it means !” 
she said reproachfully. “I don’t know 
what any of it means.” 

Benedict flung down “La Catedrale,” 
stared at her a moment with frank ap- 
preciation, and then smote his thigh and 
burst into a laugh. 

“You're just one colossal bluff from 
start to finish, aren’t you?” 

She grinned back at him, reassured 
by his laughter. 

“Tt would have been one on me, 
wouldn’t it, if I’d got you a job where 
you had to read Spanish! I nearly did, 
you know. Well now, Arlette, don’t 
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you think it’s time you and I got really 
frank with each other? Where did the 
money come from—on the level? 
Who’s putting up for you?” 

“I don’t know what you mean now 
any more than when you talked Span- 
ish,” said Freda. 

Stupidity is often felicitous, and, in 
the circumstances, this was quite the 
best thing she could have said. Bene- 
dict looked into her clear, girlish eyes 
and said instinctively : 

“T beg your pardon. You're rather 
intriguing, though, you know. One 
hasn’t a guess how to catalogue you.” 

“Don’t catalogue me at all. Have 
another cigarette. Do you think it’s 
nice for girls to smoke?” : 

“They'd much better smoke than tell 
stories.” 

But she wouldn’t take a cigarette, 
having a quaint scruple against it. 
Benedict smoked from his own case, 
chatting to the level of her understand- 
ing the while, and then, feeling a re- 
currence of his impulse to kiss her and 
mindful of his resolution, remembered 
an engagement and said good night. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the morning Freda went to her 
cousin’s room, and with facile tears 
and remorseful promises of saintly con- 
duct in future, begged not to be sent 
back to the country. 

“It’s the stupidest old place on the 
face of the earth!” she wept, and Ar- 
lette knew that it was. She felt slightly 
ashamed, too, this morning, of the anger 
and disappointment she had felt the 
night before. She had been a fool, she 
told herself, to think so much about 
Benedict Howard as she had done, and 
her folly was only excusable because in 
the Carew farmhouse she had had so 
pitifully little to think about. The man, 
when one came to look at the matter 
sanely, was, in crude parlance, no more 
than a chance “pick-up.” She'd liked 
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him, but she would have liked anybody 
who would have listened to her sym- 


‘pathetically that night, and afterward 


she had clothed him with the glamour — 
of the world she was shut out of. Now, 
she saw him in his natural colors, could 
estimate him more justly by his be- 
havior of last night, and, so seeing him, 
could only decide not to see him again. 
Freda, after all, had been guilty of 
nothing more than inconsiderate breach 
of taste, pardonable enough to her 
youth, in view of her unusual docility, 
under Arlette’s roof, for a whole ten 
days. 

“You can stay, of course, Freda, but 
really It’s on condition that you 
go by my ideas, where men are con- 
cerned. They don’t think more of you, 
believe me, if they think you—easy. 
You’re awfully young! I wonder——” 
She looked speculatively at the tall girl 
leaning on the foot of her bed. “I won- 
der whether it would be possible to 
open your mind at all, to teach you 
anything ?” 

Teaching Freda might be a new in- 
terest, and she must fill her life now 
with new interests. 

She got up presently, very late, after 
a night that had been nearly sleepless, 
dressed, and went down to an eccentric, 
eclectic - art school on Washington 
Square, South. 

You studied modeling or posters or 
batiks or textile designing or woodcut- 
ting, but a by-product of each course 
was a delightful time, an exhilarating 
appreciation of your work by your fel- 
low students—and the less you ham- 
pered your inspiration by technique the 
more surely might you count on the 
admifation—and the sprung handcuffs 
of an open mind. i 

Freda, whom Arlette had in tow, 
strolled about and giggled disgracefully 
before the exhibited work on the walls, 
with a sidelong eye for the male stu 
dents. Had Arlette exposed her a day 
earlier she might have taken the infec 
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tion, but she had a protective preoccu- 
pation now. It was Arlette herself who 
began to yield to the spell of art talk, 
the smell of paints, the irresistible in- 
solence of unstained floors, uncurtained 
windows, makeshifts of every descrip- 
tion, and the industrious, self-satisfied 
creation of what, at least its creators ac- 
claimed as beauty. 

“| think I'll come down and model a 
bit,” she said, at last. Modeling is bet- 
ter than painting, because, if you don’t 
succeed, you have spoiled nothing; you 
merely pinch the clay to a ball again and 
begin all over. 

She had known the Village only 
superficially, in her former residence 
there. Coming back to America from 
Toledo, where for the last years Dick 
Carew had had his studio, Arlette lived 
at first on what money remained to her, 
too crushed to seek acquaintances ; 
heard, by chance, in the fall of 1917, 
just as her exchequer was failing her, 
of the need of Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans in the Postal Censorship; and was 
then so busily occupied until the cen- 
sorship’s ending that only in its relaxed 
moments, over dinner tables or in stu- 
dios, cleared for dancing, had she met 
these people who now revealed them- 
selves as, after all, serious enough on 
their own subjects. Arlette liked that. 
It reminded her of her father, who had 
bought the right to serve art at too 
high cost to hold it lightly. 

She found herself installed experi- 
mentally before a heap of damp clay on 
a board at the height of her lifted el- 
bows, for one stood to work. As she 
poked at the fascinating stuff, with 
much the same thrill, sublimated, that 
a youngster gets in the making of mud 
pies, she could look down through the 
big north window upon the black 
tracery of trees, the broad, gray, wind- 
ing ribbons that were walks, against the 
first light fall of snow in Washington 
Square. Near her a young man with 
an aggressive profile was working 
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busily. Freda had been pressed into 
service as model for a portrait sketch. 

Arlette didn’t want to do Freda, and 
did the hawk-faced youth instead. But 
when she had been working for one of 
those hours scarcely the length of ten 
minutes, known to artists and lovers, 
she had achieved only an amorphous 
lump with faint suggestions of an Aztec 
primitive about it, while on the stand 
next hers stood Freda, recognizable, 
blocked in admirably. 

When she exclaimed over it he turned 
his eyes on her with that quick, plung- 
ing look of the artist, and said: 

“Why, it’s the same head! No, really 
—are you sisters?” 

“Cousins,” answered Arlette. She 
wasn’t quite pleased when people told 
her that she and Freda were alike. 
“Your work’s awfully good, you 
know!”” She came nearer and exam- 
ined it from different angles. She, her- 
self, in amateurish fashion, had worked 
for one profile, and consequently her 
face wasn’t a face at all, but Rupert 
Fales had the sense of form, in addi- 
tion to having learned the processes. 

He kept glancing from her to Freda, 
in clay, to Freda in exquisite flesh, and 
back again. 

“But yours is much more interesting 
than hers!” he burst out at length. ‘No, 
really! It’s just those little differences 
I say, can I do a head of you? 
Seriously—not just a clay sketch.” 

“Would it take much time?” 

“Oh! Are you awfully busy like 
everybody else?” 

She smiled to think how little busy 
she was. 

“T could manage it, I think. Down 
here?” 

“At my studio, if you will. 
to-morrow. Could you?” 

As they talked, he had begun to med- 
dle deftly with Freda, to make the 
hair’s-breadth alterations that would 
turn her into Arlette. The sight of this 
ministered pleasingly to some secret 
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vanity or jealousy in the older girl. She 
smiled graciously and agreed to three 
o’clock of the following day. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Whatever else one neglects, what- 
ever other freedoms one permits one- 
self, it is understood, of course, that a 
gentleman pays his dinner calls. 

Benedict accused his memory of ex- 
aggerating Miss Carew’s powers of con- 
versation, but, too, there is the element 
of mood, and sudden freedom may go 
to the head like wine and produce a 
delectable silliness in persons intelligent 
enough, in general. 

The mystery of the girl was no nearer 
being solved because certain features of 
it had shifted. She had told him she 
knew Spanish and she didn’t know 
Spanish, and this circumstance naturally 
shook his confidence in the other things 
she had told him. Yet, when he had 
asked her who was running her, her 
uncomprehending eyes had actually 
abashed him. 

“That's the best thing they do!” he 
told himself scoffiingly. “To look in- 
nocent !”’ 

But he went to pay his dinner call. 

Ariette was posing for Fales, as she 
did every other afternoon, in the 
Patchin Place studio, and Carmela took 
his card to Freda. 

Freda came in nervously, terribly 
afraid that Arlette would return early 
this particular afternoon, although she 
almost always stayed to tea in the Sstu- 
dio, and sometimes stayed to drink so 
much tea—Freda supposed—that she 
was late for dinner. 

“Hello!” 

She gave him her hand and he held 
it some seconds. 

“Let’s go out,” she said. “I hate be- 
ing shut up here. Couldn’t you take 
me to one of those places where you 
dance?” 

You don’t quite kiss at these places, 
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as you may be drawn into doing before 
you know it, in cozy little flats, with the 
maid at the other end, out of hear- 
ing. But that perhaps—inclinations 
apart—is just as well. 

“My car’s below,” he said. 
on!” 


“Come 


They came out after tea into the en- _ 


trancing hour of New York’s iridescent 
winter twilight. From the mauve ze- 
nith the sky paled to the clear absence 
of color; lights blossomed everywhere, 
yellow and blue and violet like flowers, 
pricked gold and green like stars; the 
air was electric. 

“Do you want to go home?” Bene- 
dict asked. 

She was very sweet in the car beside 
him, with her nonsense more assured 
now that she was more used to him, 
attractive, kissable in two senses. 

“Let’s go for a long ride—along the 
Hudson.” 

Freda’s vanity would always make 
up full half of any passion she might 
feel. She thought more of herself be- 
cause this magnificent Mr. Howard 
wanted to put his arm around her, but 
also she trembled a little when he did 
it, and had the swooning sensations of 
a mortal girl condescended to by a god. 
He was the master of the New York 
which awed and fascinated her. Wait- 
ers cringed before him and the police- 
man who stopped them for speeding 
said: “Oh, it’s you, Mr. Howard!” and 
let them pass. 

They crossed to Jersey, the deliber- 
ate gait of the ferryboat an odd check 
to the reckless mood induced by the 
rushing motion of the car. Freda had 
time, sitting erect while they lumbered 
across the Hudson, to catch her breath 
at her own daring; to wonder what 
Arlette would say; if she would regard 
this as a breach of the promise to be 
good, and if she would be angry enough 
to threaten again to return her guest 
to Carew’s Corners. For goodness 
knew, of course, at what time Howard 
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would bring her home. Certainly she 
did not intend to hasten the moment by 
any word or look of hers. 

The car left the ferry, took the long 
hill at the entrance to Palisades Park. 
Benedict slid an arm around her and 
drew her close. The physical qualities 
which she had in common with Arlette 
worked upon him headily in these nar- 
row quarters, and he was angry with 
himself now for having so foolishly 
sought danger. 

He had no longer, of course, the idea 
of marrying Miss Carew, while the 
very fact that he had thought of her 
so seriously for so long made the idea 
of any other relationship repugnant. 
Half he wished to punish her for her 
duplicity toward him; and if she had 
been overwrought by some personal 
crisis when he first encountered her, as 
no doubt she had been, she deserved no 
mercy for her deliberate summoning of 
him by note some weeks ago. His arm 
tightening around Freda, and her happy 
submission proclaiming her type, he re- 
membered a woman he had once known, 
who was merely a beautiful phonograph 
for the ideas of her lovers. She would 
repeat, as though they were her own, 
long sections of arguments on burning 
topics, and some months later one would 
hear from her the opposite view, sup- 
ported with no less heat. Perhaps 
something like this might be the ex- 
planation of Miss Carew’s mystery; 
perhaps when he had formerly seen 
her she had just separated from some 
man of intelligence and breeding; and 
in the meantime she had caught less 
desirable contagions from some one of 
coarser caliber. 

Freda broke his reverie by stirring 
her head upon his shoulder to ask: 

“Do you love me?” 

“A little bit,” he told her, quite truly. 

When the boys at Carew’s Corners 
had teased her to say she would marry 
them, she had always refused scorn- 
fully, having no notion of letting herself 
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in for the hardships of her mother’s 
life. She had only given her promise 
to Bob Hyatt because he had scared her, 
had said, that wild night when she didn’t 
get home till six, that he was bound to 
have her one way or another. She had 
never meant to keep the promise, al- 
though the very fact that he had made 
her afraid of him had given him an at- 
traction for her, so that again she dared 
his solitary company in the buggy. 

ere was a touring car instead of 
that ludicrous rustic vehicle, and a man 
who filled her with admiration, awe, and 
excitement. When he admitted that 
he loved her, she was only too eager 


_ to clinch matters. 


“Don’t you think it would be nice 
to get married right away?” she said. 
“Married! You are in a hurry!” 

He might have added that he would 
not think of marrying a girl of her 
sort, and the punishment she deserved 
would have been complete. But then 
she would perhaps have withdrawn 
from his embrace. have ordered him 
to drive her home. On all counts it 
seemed better to phrase the thing diplo- 
matically. 

“IT can’t marry, Arlette. I’m already 
married.” 

“Oh! You aren’t!” It was only the 
instinctive denial with which we greet 
distasteful news, but he took it for real 
incredulity, as well it might have been, 
since had Benedict Howard had a wife, 
her name must often have figured in the 
society columns that Freda read dili- 
gently. 

“Years ago,” he amplified at ran- 
dom. “She's in an insane asylum.” 

“Oh, I do think that’s the limit!” 
Freda exclaimed, half crying. But, 
though a Lovelace would have had little 
trouble in persuading her to it, it did 
not strike her, in the absence of any 
such suggestion from the man, »that 
there were other ways in which she 
might enjoy the Fiat and the society of 
Benedict Howard. 
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“I guess we'd better go home,” she 
said dolefully. “It’s just my luck, you 
having to be married!” 

He turned the car slowly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Arlette, coming in from the studio 
rather late for dinner, was not sur- 
prised, though slightly put out, to find 
Freda later still. She held back the 
meal for half an hour and then, being 
hungry, directed Carmela to serve it. 
Still the girl did not return. 

Her giddiness made any such depar- 
ture from schedule disquieting, and 
Arlette was at the telephone phrasing 
guarded inquiries when at last, near 
nine o’clock, her key turned in the door. 

Her eyes were liquid and dreamily 
wild, her mouth pouting in anticipation 
of her cousin’s criticism. To her 
“Where have you been all this time?” 
she answered: “There was a block in 
the subway.” 

Manifestly possible though this was, 
Arlette knew instinctively that it was 
not the true explanation, but she had 
not yet come to disputing Freda’s 
statements, and she said, with an effort 
to speak sympathetically : 

“You must be half starved. I believe 
Carmela has something hot for you.” 

The girl was an uncomfortable re- 
sponsibility, but Arlette had her own 
preoccupations. Rupert Fales, in the 
course of modeling her head, had, with 
Village readiness, lost his head to his 
sitter, and had chosen this afternoon to 
tell her about it. He was married, and 
Arlette liked his bobbed-haired, defiant, 
hoyish-looking wife. One ought to cut 
the posing short and see no more of 
him, perhaps, but the bust was develop- 
ing so well that she hesitated to do this, 
her father having instilled into her an 
almost superstitious sense of the sacred- 
ness of any art work. Fales was some- 
thing like a genius, every one told her, 
and she could see for herself that the 


head was poetic and enchanting, was 
deeply herself, though so freely treated, 

Since she couldn’t give the man back 
to Sally—and, indeed, she was his fif- 
tieth divagation—was it not better to 
let him rave, in the intervals of the 
work that he fell upon like a demon, 
knowing that she had coldness, control 
enough for two? And another sitting 
or two must finish the bust. 

She went next day to the studio in 
the settled determination to give him 
the poses he needed, and seated herself 
on the model stand with a bit of knitting 
in her fingers, to occupy her hands and 
give herself countenance. Fales un- 
covered his clay sulkily. He had the 
appearance of a man who had been 
out all the night before; his lids were 
swollen and his hair even more tum- 
bled than ordinarily. 

“There! It’s done!” he said sué 
denly, after two hours’ work and rest 
periods in which he had busied himself 
about the sorting of tools and had not 
once approached his model. He stood 
off from his work and Arlette sprang 
up to view it. 

“Yes, it’s done. It’s perfect!” 

“Perfect!- Don’t say perfect—if it 
were perfect x 

He sat down, staring at it, embracing 
his knee. 

“Well, now it’s finished, that means 
you won’t keep on coming here. God! 
it’s the best work I’ve done, too!” 

“I’m to have a cast of it, remember.” 

“Oh! yes, and I—what am I to have? 
Just her’—he gestured toward the 
head—“to stay with me and torment 
me. Arlette! You beautiful, beautiful 
thing!” He came close to her, gripped 
her shoulders to spin her away from 
contemplation of the bust, and stood 
looking down at her. “I want you! I 
love you! Come away somewhere with 
me!” 

She jerked herself free. 

“You're utterly mistaken in me. I 
stayed so that the head could be fit 
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ished. After this, I shan’t see you! 
I’m not the kind of woman that plays 
around with other people’s husbands.” 

“Other people’s husbands! Am I a 
chattel—a belonging of Sally’s? No 
more than she is mine! She’d be the 
last person to make such a crude claim. 
I love you, and I can’t work without 
you! I haven’t done a thing but this 
bust since we started it. On the days 
you didn’t come I haven’t touched clay ; 
I've roamed around like a damned, 
handless spirit. Talk about Sally! You 
can be sorry for the girl if you turn 
me down; I shan’t be fit to live!- But 
my poor little pal will stick to me— 
she always does. I know her. Listen 
here! She and I have thrashed the 
whole thing out; we stayed up all night 
to do it; and she wants me to go to 
you!” 

“Your colossal selfishness may make 
you believe that, but don’t expect me 
to believe it! We needn’t argue about 
it, though, because if there were no 
Sally in question, I still shouldn’t love 
you. D’you think I am bound to love 
you simply because you tell me to? I 
don’t, and I’m going now.” 

She caught up her hat and pinned it 
firmly over her eyebrows. Fales walked 
to the inner door of the studio, opened 
it, and called: 

“Sally !” 

From housekeeping regions his wife 
came, straight and stiff in her orange 
smock over a narrow skirt of faded 
peacock-blue velveteen. He shut the 
door upon himself, and the two women 
faced each other, Arlette breathing 
deeply, her conscience clear enough, but 
in some dread of what the other might 
say. 
“Well—are you going to do it?” was 
what she did say, approaching the taller 
girl, stopping short a few feet from 
her and plunging her clenched fists into 
the pockets of her smock. She had 
once had a gypsy prettiness, but she 
was over thirty and had never given 
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care to her appearance. Her light fig- 
ure and the bobbed hair gave her a 
quaint grace still, under scrutiny not 
too close, but side by side with Arlette, 
she was pitiable—Arlette, seven years 
younger in age, seven hundred years 
older in the unstudied wisdom of dress 
and allure. 

“Please don’t blame me, Mrs. Fales!” 
She buttoned a gray suede glove nervy- ’ 
ously. “Now that the head is finished, 
I shan’t see him again. You're an art- 
ist yourself; you must feel, as I did, 
that it would have been really wrong 
to leave the work unfinished. Oh, I 
can’t expect you to like it!” 

“I think it’s perfectly beautiful!” said 
Sally, looking at it unwinkingly. “If 
you'd interrupted it, spoiled his work 
—it’s the best thing he ever did—I 
should have despised you. But you 
understood that it would be a crime. 
You—you’d understand him ; you’re not 
just a beautiful doll, like most of the 
women he’s gone crazy about. I came 
in here to tell you, Miss Carew, that I 
—I practice what I preach. I have 
always been ashamed of having married 
Rupert, but-my mother was living then, 
and she wasn’t very well, and—it would 
have been a great shock to her. She 
had a provincial outlook, you know— 
naturally, at her age. But it has always 
been understood between us that we 
make no claims on each other, that 
neither of us would ever stand between 
the other and any experience necessary 
to self-expression. Please don’t think 
of me at all in the matter. I hope you'll 
do as Rupert wishes. You can’t think 
what a state he’s been in—nearly out of 
his head. Last night neither of us went 
to bed at all. If you could have seen 
him, you’d have been sorry for him!” 

“I’d have been sorry for you!” said 
Arlette. 

“Oh—me! I’m out of this. But he 
—do you fully understand what a privi- 
lege it is to be the inspiration of a man 
like Rupert?” 
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“You are really, aren’t you,” mar- 
veled Arlette, “begging me to take your 
husband from you! It’s magnificent of 
you, because one can see you love him. 
But I, you see—don’t. So it’s no use 
talking, is it? I must go now.” 

Sally Fales watched her go with som- 
ber eyes. She had fought for Rupert 
and been defeated. She felt a queer 
resentment against the woman he cried 
out for, who was so inexplicably indif- 
ferent to him; but there was in her, 
too, far down below the immediate 
chagrin, a weak rejoicing. It would 
probably be months now before he be- 
came interested in somebody else; 
meantime she would have him all to 
herself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The arrival of the cast, in due time, 
without writing or message, recalled the 
incident of Rupert Fales to Arlette, who 
was forgetting it in a widening social 
life. Its associations were not alto- 
gether agreeable, and she had no wish 
to see her own head staring at her 
from a corner of her drawing-room; 
it was bad enough to face Freda’s 
clumsy likeness at every turn. She put 
the bust on a shelf of the hall closet, 
and forgot it. 

She knew that Howard continued to 
call on Freda, though she had no idea 
how often, nor that the girl, when ab- 
sent from the apartment, was frequently 
in his gompany. She was beginning to 
think badly of men, and to interest her- 
self in movements. Freda she admon- 
ished from time to time, but no vigi- 
lance, she wearily thought, could safe- 
guard a girl of eighteen who lies to 
you, has pocket money of her own and 
no principles or dignity, at all. Sure 
that entanglements would find Freda 
wherever she might be, Arlette had re- 
jected the idea of taking her abroad, 
where manners like hers are less in- 
nocently construed than here. On ac- 
count of the hard necessity of having 
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her cousin with her she had postponed 
her own travels, though the memory of 
sun-smitten white walls under the deep 
skies of Spain came to her often ach- 
ingly, and to Spain, at least, it was now 
easy to go. 

She had begged aunt Margaret to 
take her daughter home again, but Mrs, 
Carew had believed and been worried 
by Freda’s threat to kill herself if she 
were again shut up on the farm, and 
she answered only with pleas to Ar- 
lette to let her stay. 

Though she would certainly never 
have proceeded to the length of suieide, 
the girl was really sufficiently averse to 
country life to plot crudely the conceal- 
ment of her friendship with Howard, to 
observe discreet hours on most occa- 
sions, and never to come in later than 
nine or ten at night, unless she knew 
that Arlette, too, would be out late. 

Benedict one afternoon presented 
himself at the apartment a few mo- 
ments after its mistress had left it for 
a shopping trip that should consume the 
afternoon. Freda, who had seen het 
cousin’s list, felt quite safe, and was 
for this reason startled into the greater 
flurry -when Arlette came back unex- 
pectedly for a forgotten sample of silk 
to be matched; at the sound of the 
latchkey she absolutely pushed Bene- 
dict into the hall closet. 

Too taken aback to resist her at first, 
profoundly angry as he drew the in- 
evitable deduction, he gnawed his lip 
in the darkness and thought savage 
things about the girl and his own idiocy. 
It had been a false alarm, he concluded, 
when she came to let him out after 4 
bare two minutes in which he had heard 
no man’s step nor voice, but that she 
had thought it necessary to put so in 
sufferable a small ignominy upon him, 
left at least no room any longer to 
doubt her status. He came out fuming. 

“Understand, young woman, that I’m 
past the age when I can be shut if 
closets. I shan’t come here again!” 
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“It was just a joke!” she pleaded. 

“Who was there?” 

“It wasn’t anybody, really. Just a 

irl.” 
“But you thought it was somebody. 
Who did you think it was?” 

She wouldn't tell, and he shrugged, 
and took up his hat and gloves. 

The closet door stood open as he had 
left it, and as he swung around to leave 
her he faced, just above the level of 
his eyes, an exquisite head, glimmering 
palely from the shelf. 

“Hello! What’s this?” 

He took it down, interest in it for 
the moment displacing his rage, and 
carried it to a better light, shifted it 
about, exclaimed : 

“What d’you keep it out of sight 
for?” 

She was dumb. 

“It’s idealized,” he pronounced pres- 
ently. “No, I can’t call it a good like- 
ness after all!” As he stared down at 
the head, turned it this way and that, 
wonder awoke in him. The sculptor 
had seen in Miss Carew something of 
what he had formerly seen, spiritual 
grace, a sensitive sympathy, the capacity 
for dreams under the eyelids. 

His latest reading of her was con- 
firmed, and he felt certain now that the 
man who had made the bust was the 
lover from whom she had parted on 
the night when he had first seen her. 
He hadn’t, after all, been wholly mis- 
taken in her, wholly the victim of his 
own imagination ; another man had pre- 
served for him his justification. Since 
then, of course, she had deteriorated 
amazingly. 

“I think I see why you keep it hid- 
den,” he murmured. 

“I hate it!” she said. 

“Naturally!” 

In the atmosphere of revived hostility 
he remembered his grievance. 

“Shall I put it back on the shelf for 
you? I’m going now, and—not com- 
ing back.” 
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“Well, take me out somewhere, if 
you won’t stay here!” Freda never let 
pride stand between her and pleasure. 
“Can’t we go to dinner, and to—a play? 
A musical comedy ?” 

For Arlette was going to the theater 
to-night, with a box party; and there 
was to be supper, of course, afterward. 

He looked at her, frowning, disgusted 
with himself for still finding her at- 
tractive, asking himself whether it 
wouldn’t be better to go through with 
the thing as the quickest means of get- 
ting her out of his blood, since he 
seemed too weak to break away—make 
love to her, to-night, in earnest. 

“Well,” he said at last, uncertain still 
what the issue was going to be. “All 
right. Dinner and the ‘Follies of 
1919? So be it.” 

There were no orchestra seats at the 
“Follies ;” nothing left, it appeared, but 
one box. Benedict was not especially 
eager to parade himself in a box with 
Freda, but having gone so far, he could 
not draw back. 

Arrived at the theater, he seated him- 
self behind Freda, studiously remember- 
ing not to look about the house. But 
the box next to theirs, empty when the 
curtain rose, was taken possession of 
during the first act and when the lights 
came on again Benedict cast an involun- 
tary glance upon its occupants. 

Over the velvet barrier, barely six 
feet away, a woman in evening dress 
faced him. His eyes jerked back to 
her, and for seconds he stared in full 
self-forgetfulness. 

Every detail of Arlette’s lovely face 
was clear in the soft illumination of the 
playhouse, and every detail corre- 
sponded to those of the carved head that 
had just lain under his fingers. Her 
throat was softly shadowed, her hand 
rested on the rail, and he saw the fingers 
twitch as he felt her eyes upon him. He 
raised his quickly and hers moved 
away from his face without hurry or 
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apparent consciousness. She gave him 
no sign of recognition. 

But for Benedict it was as though 
the past year had not been, as though 
this moment joined on without a break 
to that other one in which he had held 
her cloak for her in the French restau- 
rant, except for her averted eyes, and 
—he started to remember—for the girl 
at his side. 

His heart was pounding thickly now, 
his mind grappling, confused, with the 
monstrous deception that had been put 
upon him. In face of the Arlette in 
the other box, in her dress of orchid 
tints, with the faintly disdainful smile 
she had given his companion still on 
her lips, it seemed the merest vulgar 
joke that any one should have accepted 
this girl for that. He reproached him- 
self for the innocent disloyalty that fol- 
lows the glowworm in the belief that 
it is the star; blasphemy, though piti- 
able. Freda spoke to him and he did 
not hear her, absorbed in fitting together 
the pieces of the puzzle, in trying to 
make sense of the incompatible facts 
in his possession. It was the girl be- 
side him who had opened the door. 

He turned to her sharply. 


“That girl in the next box spoke to 


you!” 

“Which girl?” Freda fenced. 

“The one who looks like you. Who 
is she? Is she your sister?” 

“No. She’s my cousin. Didn’t you 
think that last song was lovely? It 
went like this, didn’t it?” She hummed 
it correctly enough. 

“Oh, forget the silly show! I want 
to know why I’ve been made a fool of 
—between you.” 
must have connived at his duping, for 
unguessable reasons, and he had a right 
to be angry with both of them. “You 
live together? You don’t need to tell 
me that it was she who sat for the bust! 
What does your name happen to be— 
seally ?” 
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For surely Arlette. 


“My name’s Freda. But I’m Miss 
Carew as much as she is!” ~ 


“And who originated the brilliant 


idea ?” 

“TI only did it for fun!” Freda was 
near weeping at his look and savage, 
low tone. “I went to the door to let 
you in, and then she got mad for some 
reason or other and wouldn’t come in 
at all.” 

’ He had a sudden convicted memory 
of how he had conducted himself in 
those first moments of his first call 
when, expecting nothing less, he had 
thought himself wooed by the girl he 
had been dreaming of, and had kissed 
her inordinately, a flash of the truth. 
How easily they might have been seen! 
He had been never more off guard than 
when he first held her in his arms. He 
clasped a completer disenchantment, 
nowadays, each time he clasped Freda, 
and he was suddenly aware, consider- 
ing this subject of claspings, that her 
attraction had disappeared for him com- 
pletely, a borrowed garment snatched 
back by its rightful owner. Her like- 
ness to Arlette, indeed, was now an 
irritation. 

He dared say no more to her for fear 
that she would begin to cry publicly; 
he folded his arms and strained his ears 
to catch the talk in the next box. 

“Tt’s not my idea of poetry—no! But 
don’t vers libre, vorticism, futurism, all 
these revolts against tradition, have 
much the same function in art that's 
played by radicalism in the state? 
They’re a standing criticism of the 
established, preventing smugness, de 
rivative inspiration, stagnation—to 
some degree, at least.” 

She spoke the language of people 
who think, of course, just as, he had 
remembered; as he had cursed him- 
self for fatuous self-blinding in re 
membering! She was—he had no doubt 
of it, though she ignored him utterly— 
the woman he meant to marry. In his 
vicarious pursuit of Freda, his disill 
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sionment, he had but made strides in 
his love of Arlette, who would be fath- 
omless, he wistfully knew, where the 
other was so quickly plumbed; subtle 
where she was crude; elusive where 
she was overready. 

She would not meet his eyes. Once 
or twice her glance swept over him as 
though he had been a part of the the- 
ater’s furnishings, and to the challenge 
of her denial of his existence for her, 
his virility rose in hot assertion. She 
would have to pay for each one of those 
unseeing glances; she might sit aloof 
now in the safe publicity of a play- 
house box, but the moment lay ahead 
of her, could she know it—he was so 
triumphantly sure that he almost’ at- 
tained serenity—when he would hold 
her in his arms, when she would be 
utterly his, when he would compel her 
kisses, and not by. force, 

Benedict was thirty-six years old, 
every privilege of social position was 
his, and he had been given a magnificent 
physical equipment for life. In addi- 
tion, or perhaps as a result of the last, 
he had that strong magnetism, that un- 
conscious faculty of impregnating the 
very atmosphere around him with ex- 
halations of his personality, which 
makes success in love almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. At all events, he had 
never known a serious attraction to 
which he had not been able to evoke 
a response. He might be pardoned for 
thinking that Arlette, the transcendent 
attraction of his life, must yield, too, 
and the more readily for the strength 
of his own feelings. 

In the car, on the way home, Freda 
could reproach him freely, since it no 
longer mattered much, since, indeed, it 
might prove helpful, if she should cry. 


. “That’s a nice way to treat a girl, 


isn’t it! Not to say one word to me all 
through the last intermission—ten min- 


utes they call it but it was nearer half 
an hour!” 
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“I had a lot to think about, Arl— 
Freda!” 

“I don’t see what you had to think 
about! It was all perfectly simple. I 
told you just what happened!” 

He said nothing, and she burst into 
tears. 

“Benny dear! Please don’t be mad 
with me! It was just a joke!” She 
reached an arm up to his neck. “You 
don’t think she’s prettier than I am, do 
you?” 

“She happens to be the woman I ex- 
pected to see the night I first saw you. 
We—had met before. You're very 
pretty, Freda”—he edged gingerly free 
from her embrace—“but you’re a dif- 
ferent person. That’s all.” 

“Then what’d you kiss me for, if you 
didn’t love me? You said you did. Oh, 
please be nice to me—please don’t be 
like this!” 

He was glad when the taxi stopped 
before her door, when he could say 
good night to her and end the scene, 
throughout which, however, he had 
been so preoccupied with his own 
thoughts as to be less distressed than 
he should have been by the damsel’s 
tears. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Freda ran into the house shaken with 
sobs, to the interest of the elevator man 
who took her up, and stormed about 
Arlette’s apartment until its mistress 
returned, saying a gay farewell to 
some one at the door. 

“Have you been back long?” she 
asked, catching sight of a moving figure 
in the hall. 

The answer was a burst of angry cry- 
ing. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, I wish I was dead!” 

“Why—Freda!” 

Arlette went to the weeping girl, and 
without much spontaneity, but as in 
duty bound, laid an arm around her 
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34 
heaving shoulders. The shoulders 
jerked away. 

“Don’t touch me! I hate you! It’s 


all your fault!” 

“My dear girl, will you please ex- 
plain yourself?” 

“He was never like this before—he 
used to kiss me and put his arm around 
me all the time! He would have mar- 
ried me, only he has a wife in the in- 
sane asylum.” 

“Of whom are you talking?” 

“Benny Howard.” 

The most horrible suspicions assailed 
Arlette. She gasped. 

“What d’you mean? Can you mean 
—oh, Freda! And he—why, he has 
no wife! In his position, a man hasn’t 
a wife without people knowing of it. 
Freda, answer me truly; I must have 
the truth! Did he ever do more than 
kiss you? Have you any right to ex- 
pect that he should marry you?” 

“T don’t believe he’d tell me a story 
—he has, too, got a wife. I know! He 
said he loved me.” 

“But answer my question! I'll stand 
by you; I'll do anything I can. I blame 
myself. How can I help you unless 
I know everything?” 

“He never any more than kissed me, 
then—if that’s what you want to know. 
But I love him! Arlette, if I don’t 
have him, I'll die! Help me to get him 
if you want to help me!” 

“Nonsense!” said the older girl in 
a relieved tone. “I can’t make a man 
marry you if he doesn’t want to!” 

“No, but you can make him not want 
to, and that’s what you’ve done to-night! 
Oh, I could kill you! He didn’t seem 
to see me after he saw you! He 
wouldn’t talk about anything but you.” 

“T am scarcely obliged to him for 
that! You seem to attract a very low 
type of man, Freda. This one is 
scarcely better than your precious Bob 
Hyatt—or else it is that you play Circe 
to them,” she added thoughtfully, per- 
ceiving as she uttered the words that 
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Freda would indeed always call out the 
lower side of a man’s nature; there was 
nothing in her to appeal to anything else, 

“Don’t talk your old French to me!” 
She had a child’s objection to any un- 
comprehended allusion, and all foreign 
speech was French to her. “I hate you! 
I wish I’d never been born. I’m just 
crazy about him! I’d marry Benny 
Howard if I had to live at the Corners 
with him! What makes you think he 
isn’t married ?” 

“T never heard of a wife.” Arlette 
was ashamed to confess how she had 
read society pages, pored over Town 
Topics, before the disastrous dinner, in 
the hope of learning something of How- 
ard: 

“Oh, well. It was long ago, and she’s 
shut up in a nut. factory. Probably 
people think the less said about her the 
better. I wish she’d die!” 

“That makes three people you want 
to kill—yourself, me, and this unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Howard. I think you'd bet- 
ter go to bed!” 

“Only I don’t suppose,” Freda con- 
tinued bitterly, “I don’t suppose now 
he’d want to marry me, anyway.” 

“Haven't you any pride at all, Freda? 
If he doesn’t want to marry you, if 
he’s only been flirting and is tired now 
of that, how can you talk about him in 
this way? It’s disgusting! I’m going 
to bed!” 

She could lock herself into her own 
room, but the sound of Freda’s noisy 
weeping prevented her from sleeping 
for much of what remained of the night. 

In the afternoon of the following day 
Carmela brought a card to her mistress, 
which Arlette glanced at only to say at 
once: 

“That’s for Miss Freda.” 

“The signore said particular, ‘Mees 
Arlette Carew.’ ” 

“Oh 

She had not been successful, of 
course, in putting Howard entirely out 
of her mind since her resolve to do 80 
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What explanation Freda, might have 
given of her refusal to see him, how- 
ever, she had scarcely surmised, never 
having dreamed of the impersonation 
that had been carried out, being disgust- 
edly sure that Benedict was worthless, 
an indiscriminate follower of every pet- 
ticoat. But the conviction of a man’s 
or woman’s worthlessness is seldom or 
never, in itself, a complete cure for 
love, although the proud soul may find 
in it the impulse that gives strength 
to kill the love. Arlette had struggled 
to do this, had thought herself to have 
nearly achieved it, and then the near- 
ness of the man, through an evening 
not less painful to her than to him, had 
showed that she had only beaten and 
stunned her passion. There had been 
moments at the theater during which 
she had had to hold herself back by 
an effort of her very muscles, from 
moving over to him, giving Itm her 
hands, her eyes, the while she dis- 
coursed sententiously upon Imagism, 
Bolshevism, Spiritualism. 

Now he was here, asking for her. 

Indignation against him for his 
treatment of Freda gave her an armor 
in which to meet him. Had the scene 
of the night before not taken place she 
would have met him in a very different 
mood ; have listened understandingly to 
what he had come to say. Now she 
went in to him with hostility in the 
catriage of her head, her eyes gazing 
steadily under half-lowered lids, her 
sensitive lips firm pressed. 

“Mr. Howard?” She held his card 
in her fingers, dropped it on the table, 
to the farther side of which she moved, 
without offering her hand. 

“Miss Carew, I’ve been the victim of 
the most absurd misconception. On my 
word, I feel I have the right to some 
resentment against you!” 

“What an extraordinary thing to say! 
I had thought the case was just re- 


versed. Perhaps you'll explain your- 
self ?” 
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“Oh, I have to apologize, too! I 
can’t now imagine how I came to be 
so gullible. Miss Carew, you wrote me 
a note, asking me to dinner here. It . 
qwas you who wrote that note?” 

“I have regretted it since!” 

“And so you set your little cousin 
to receive me—to pretend that she was 
you?” 

“To pretend that she was I!” 

“You didn’t know of it?” he cried 
quickly, eager to exonerate her. 

“Certainly I shouldn’t have asked you 
to dinner if I had guessed that you re- 
membered me so little! It wouldn’t 
have occurred to me that Freda and I 
could be confused. But if it amused 
her to play a trick on you ” She 
shrugged her shoulders ever so faintly. 

“You have no censure for her?” 

“It was silly, perhaps. You won't 
expect me to say anything stronger of 
my little cousin’s prank?” 

“But, Miss Carew 

He tried to coax her with eyes of 
admiring laughter, but Freda’s outburst 
of last night had inspired too deep a 
distrust of him; it was clear to Arlette 
that he had been behaving badly, and 
she did not soften. 

“IT am glad, after all, of this chance 
to speak to you. My cousin is very 
young, and has spent nearly all of her 
life in the country. New York has gone 
a little to her head. I think it would 
be as well if you saw less of her, Mr. 
Howard.” 

“But tell me—am I to see nothing 
of yourself?” 

“Of me?” 

“That little beginning of friendship 
last year was so _ auspicious—I’ve 
thought of you so often since!” 

“So often that you mistook Freda 
for me! Really, Mr. Howard x 

“You must know that you are a good 
deal alike, on a superficial view; and 
without the 6riginal for purposes of 
comparison I am not to be cheated 
of that dinner for all eternity?” 
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A rush of anger shook Arlette, whit- 
ened her face, nerved her to a brutality 
hard to practice under one’s own roof. 

“Mr. Howard! I’ve tried to show 
you by my manner—I haven’t expected 
to be forced to put into quite such bald 
words—that you will certainly break 
no bread in my house by my invitation ; 
that, after incidents that I am sure your 
own conscience will suggest to you, you 
are not a welcome guest here at all!” 
She stopped, her lips trembling, the 
dreadful danger of crying that waits 
upon a woman’s anger, checking her 
in full career. 

But Benedict was already beaten— 
for this time. There is nothing for 
a man to say, informed by his hostess 
that he is not welcome. He bowed with 
immense formality, capturing a little 
dignity from his manner, always con- 
summate, of doing this, and went away. 

He, too, was suffocatingly angry, 
though without the tendency to tears. 
The humiliation put upon him had to 
be revenged, of course, and could never 
be fully wiped out until she made him 
welcome to her home. He confidently 
meant that she should do this, but the 
most hopeful outlook could not promise 
him that it would be soon. Meantime 
he itched to strike at her in some small 
way,'and for a while he contemplated, 
to this end, the betrayal of Freda, a 
thing utterly easy of accomplishment, 
with the expectation of putting into 
effect his dream, however, and that 
other even more satisfying dream that 
followed it, of somehow getting hold 
of and shaking the obdurate Arlette and 
cuffing her smartly about the ears. 

The mental abandonment to bloodlust, 
in sane persons, is commonly followed 
by quite a kind attitude toward the 
victim of imaginary violence, and Bene- 
dict presently set down her recent treat- 
ment of him in his account that should 
some day be paid in kisses, filed it away, 
and began to revolve the rather baffling 
problem of his next move. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was not difficult for Benedict to 
obey Arlette’s expressed wish that he 
see less of Freda, for he was not con- 
scious of much inclination to see any- 
thing at all of her. Had he been a 
stranger to principle he might have 
found some perverse satisfaction in 
making love to her, substituting her for 
the woman whom she resembled, but 
he scarcely envisaged as a temptation 
the idea of so grossly debasing his love 
for Arlette. 

He saw, accordingly, not less of 
Freda but nothing at all, and the girl, 
expecting him hourly, stayed close at 
home for fear of missing him, jumped 
to answer the telephone whenever it 
rang, and looked for mail a dozen times 
a day. 

This method producing nothing, she 
called him up without greater success, 
for his servants were trained to a 
guarded uncertainty as to whether Mr. 
Howard was at home, and to the care- 
ful ascertaining of the caller’s full name 
before proceeding to inquire. She had 
the amazing ill luck to find him always 
out, and when, in desperation, she tried 
one or two of his clubs, she had no 
better success. 

She proceeded to write, long letters 
and short ones, in her unformed hand- 
writing which looked like that of a child 
of ten, ' 


My Dariinc, Dearest Benny: Why don't 
you come and see me? You have not been 
since that night at the “Follies.” Please tell 
me what is the matter. Did you really mean 
that about not coming ever again? Please 
come soon and make up. I am not mad. I 
love you. Your loving FReDA. 


He answered this, as indeed he an- 
swered them all, punctiliously, on the 
day they were received. 


My Dear Frepa: I have not called on you 
because your cousin told me that she pre 
ferred I should not do so. She is, I am 
sure, quite right to forbid it. Faithfully 
yours, Benepict Howarp. 
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She wrote again: 


Dear, Dartinc BENNY: How can you pay 
any attention to what Arlette says? She is 
just jealous of me. Lots of people think I 
am ever so much better looking than she 
is. She is twenty-seven years old. 

I could meet you somewhere, because, of 
course, it is her flat. You call me up and 
say a good place and I'll come. I love you, 
only please don’t be so mean to me. You 
can't be mad all this time just because I 
fooled you about being Arlette. I’m just as 
good as she is, anyway. You do love me, 
don’t you? Your loving FREDA. 


To this Howard replied: x 


My Dear Girt: Can’t you understand that 
the situation between us is utterly changed, 
since I learn who you aren’t and who you 
are? I do not love you, and when I said 
that I did, it was meant in the way of 
flirtation with an older and more experi- 
enced girl, whom I might trust to under- 
stand that [ was not in earnest. I am 
deeply sorry if I have made you fancy your- 
self in love with me, but it is only fancy, 
and in a few weeks you will laugh at your- 
self. 

Also, you must not expect me to bear all 
the blame, because if you had introduced 
yourself correctly, this could never have hap- 
pened. No one, however, can regret it more 
than I do. I am returning your last letters, 
so that you may have the satisfaction of 
burning them yourself. With profoundest 
apologies, ever faithfully yours, 

Benepict Howarp. 


But the girl was not to be turned 
from her purpose. She wrote again. 


Benny Dartinc: You don’t understand. 
lam not going to forget you in a few weeks. 
I love you, and if I can’t see you soon I 
shall die. I want to go riding with you, with 
your arm around me, and to have you kiss 
me. I always shall love you. Please tell me 
where I can see you. Arlette doesn’t believe 
you are married, but I believe everything 
you say, and you said you loved me. Of 
course, I know you can’t marry me, only I 
want to see you. Please make some way so 
I can see you. Your Frepa. 


The girl’s appearance and manner 
during the week in which Howard ab- 
sented himself, were pitiable and alarm- 
ing. She cried often, and left her room 
in the morning looking pale, with swol- 
len eyelids and violet circles under 
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her eyes, looking draggled and neglected 
in her old corduroy breakfast coat. 
After luncheon she dressed elaborately 
and reappeared with cheeks suspiciously 
red, to move about the rooms with mani- 
fest nervousness, and reply irritably to 
Arlette’s suggestions of going out. 
Whenever the telephone rang she 
started perceptibly, and her hand shook 
as she took down the receiver. 

Arlette was troubled. She had no 
difficulty in guessing the reason of 
Freda’s_ restlessness and reproached 
herself for having let matters go so far. 
She considered a letter to aunt Marga- 
ret, recommending her daughter’s im- 
mediate recall. She had not yet put 
upon paper its phrases, disquieting and 
reassuring in balancing degrees as she 
meant them to be, however, when a 
telegram from her aunt startled her by 
announcing her imminent arrival. 

Worried about Freda’s wild letter will ar- 
rive Monday seven morning. 

Aunt MARrGaret. 

Arlette could not be sorry that the 
responsibility of Freda was to be lifted 
from her shoulders, hoped that her 
mother intended to take her home and 
would not need persuasion to do so, 
and wondered what the girl had written. 

It was just at dinner time that the 
yellow envelope was brought her, and 
she lifted her head from frowning over 
it to call: 

“Freda!” 

There was no response, and she went 
presently to the girl’s door and knocked. 

“IT have a telegram from your 
mother!” she said, lips close to the 
panels. 

Not by the slightest rustling move- 
ment was interest in the news betrayed 
on the other side of the door. 

Arlette knocked louder, tried the 
door, which proved to be locked, shook 
its knob. 

“Freda! 
you there?” 
She had not seen her cousin go out, 


Don’t you hear me? Are 
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and Carmela knew nothing of her 
movements. Of such obstinate silence, 
however, she knew the girl to be emi- 
nently capable; and bent upon seeing 
her, talking with her, before the arrival 
of the worried mother, Arlette remem- 
bered thankfully that adjunct of apart- 
ment houses, the fire escape. Carmela’s 
window gave upon the same drafty 
platform as Freda’s, and in a few mo- 
ments she was kneeling upon it and 
shoving upward a sash that was heavy, 
but not locked. 

The room, when she had made her 
way into it, was empty and shockingly 
scattered. Shoes were kicking about the 
floor ; drawers were pulled out; dresses 
and petticoats draped the furniture, and 
the wastebasket was spilling torn paper. 
On the dressing table, according to clas- 
sic tradition, stood an envelope ad- 
dressed to Arlette. She opened it with 
sickening premonitions. 


I don’t care whether he is married or not. 
I don’t care if he can’t marry me. I don’t 
care about anything but him. He was crazy 
about me right up to when he saw you at 
the theater. I’ve stood it as long as I can. 
Now I am going to him and he has got to 
let me stay with him. I don’t care about 
being married. I love him and I would 
rather be downright bad than go on like this 
last week. 

What I do isn’t any of your business and 
you don’t need to worry. I wrote mother I 
was going to leave here and live my own 
life. You certainly haven’t got a right to 
say anything, after the way those people 
talk that you go around with. Good-by. 

FREDA. 


Arlette had a sensation of whirling, 
and she clasped her head and shut her 
eyes. She had to think quickly and 


clearly, to waste no time. Aunt Mar- 
garet was coming in at the Grand Cen- 
tral at seven o’clock in the morning. It 
was now about—— 

Freda had spoken only of “he” and 
“him,” but she was at no loss for the 
substantive of the pronouns. Had the 
crazy girl gone to his house? Why, a 
widowed aunt governed it, and if she 


had gone there, she would be returned 
forthwith and quite safely. But there 
was nothing in the letter to deny—if 
there was nothing to suggest—that she 
had gone to him on his invitation. And 
if so, she might be anywhere! At any 
one of a hundred hotels, with a false 
name in the register, in some furnished 
apartment, perhaps, better lost than any 
needle in any haystack! Arlette sat 
down, her knees suddenly weak at the 
unnerving thought. 

After a hasty consideration of an 
appeal to the police, she postponed that 
horrid action to some telephonic efforts, 
If she could get into communication 
with Howard himself 

She had practically turned him out 
of her apartment, and he would prob- 
ably take delight in deceiving her, gloat 
over her torment of anxiety that he 
could allay and certainly wouldn’t, and 
would suavely deny having part in. But 
she might learn something, and if she 
were at his home she might send de- 
tectives to shadow him and so find 
Freda. Clearly, to try to get him on 
the telephone was the first move. She 
took down the receiver with death-cold 
fingers, spoke his number—she had 
heard Freda call him up often enough 
to know it by heart, though it was 
not in the book—with effort, against 
the plunging of her heart. 

It was Miss Freda Carew who was 
to be told invariably that Howard was 
out, and her impatient, “Miss Carew— 
Miss Arlette Carew!” brought an im- 
mediate, respectful, “One moment, 
madam ;” and the next, Benedict’s voice 
was speaking. 

“Mr. Howard,” she said with diff- 
cult smoothness, held only by means of 
several breaks for the regulating of her 
breathing, “I have to ask of you—that 
you tell me the—whereabouts of my 
cousin !” 

“Readily,” he said with dry prompt 
ness. “She is here!” 

“In your house!” she gasped; it was 
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incredible good news. “I would like 
to speak then, please, with Mrs. Sho- 
walter.” 

“Unfortunately, my aunt is at Palm 
Beach. Look here, Miss Carew!” as 
Arlette cried out inarticulately. “I did 
not expect the arrival of Miss Freda. 
I did nothing to—— Miss Carew!” The 
sixth sense which tells us when our 
words reach no ears stirred in Bene- 
dict, and he said crossly: “Central! 
Central, you’ve cut me off!” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

But it was Arlette who had hung up 
impetuously, and then caught up the 
receiver again to set the man at the 
desk below whistling for a taxi. She 
pinned on her hat with a moving-picture 
heroine’s brio and independence of mir- 
rors, whirled into a coat, and to the 
elevator. 

If she were refused admittance at 
his house she would go away and re- 
turn with a policeman; return, if neces- 
sary, with a warrant. What a fool 
Freda was! Such girls are very prop- 
erly shut up in reformatories, unless 
their parents are weak and _ solvent. 
She’d end by disgracing herself, even 
if Arlette was in time to prevent her 
from disgracing herself to-night. 

The taxi hurried up the Avenue. | 

Ordering it to wait at Howard’s 
curbstone, Arlette sketched a motion 
toward the bell and the door opened 
before she could ring it. She entered 
with the feeling that, this first redoubted 
obstacle not present, her battle was half 
won. The man who had admitted her 
was reassuring in his correct impas- 
sivity. Howard’s entrance hall and the 
drawing-room into which she moved 
were reassuring. The beautiful interi- 
ors were homelike as well; their atmos- 
phere soothing. 

“Please tell Mr. Howard that Miss 
Carew is here!” she said curtly, seating 
herself and drawing off one glove for 
the relief of pressing cold knuckles 
against cheeks that were painfully hot. 
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Howard came in almost at once. 
Even in that moment she noticed how 
thick his rumpled black hair was, and 
a curious quick side thought traversed 
her, of wonder at its usual sleekness, 
His face was grave, entirely respect- 
ful. 

Not waiting for him to cross the long 
spaces of the drawing-room to her, Ar- 
lette sprang up and went to meet him, 
her eyes hot and level. 

“Where is Freda?” 

“She is upstairs,” he said. 

“Take me to her!” 

He hesitated. 

“Aren't there a few things that should 
be said between us first?” 

It was her impulse to retort that she 
had nothing to say to him, but an in- 
stinct of caution restrained her. Freda 
was with him, of her own choice, and 
she herself was in his house now, out 
of touch with the world. She fancied 
that she could invoke the law against 
him, on the grounds of her cousin’s 
youth; that punishment and publicity 
might be dealt to him; but since Freda 
must share the latter, at least, she had 
naturally no wish to do this except in 
the last resort. But now she had no 
power to do it; for the time being she 
had no powers at all against him, ex- 
cept such moral ones as she might be 
able to wield. Her will was strong, she 
knew, and when, before, it had been 
in conflict with his, it had been in cir- 
cumstances that had given her complete 
ascendancy. 

Now the advantages were all on 
Howard’s side. She, who had forbids 
den him her house, had come without 
invitation to his; and she remembered 
lurid plays and stories, scraps of sen- 
sational newspaper writings, about the 
ways of unscrupulous, rich men. She 
had laughed at them and still recognized 
their exaggeration and absurdity, but 
envisaging her situation and Freda’s in 
the light of them, she felt the vague 
anxiety that the mere neighborhood of 
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a loaded revolver might have brought 
her. It wouldn’t, of course, go off, 
wreaking clamorous disaster. But, it 
could. 

“I don’t want you to misunderstand 
me, Miss Carew,” Howard said quietly, 
as she leaned on a chair back. 

She decided to temporize. 

“If you have anything you wish to 
say, please say it!” 

“Thanks. Won’t you sit down? I 
have ever so much to say. I came to 
see you a little while ago, very eager 
to say a great many things, and—was 
not permitted to do so. Are you think- 
ing that I am making an ungenerous use 
of altered conditions, in forcing them 
on you here? I don’t. I think it was 


you who were ungenerous before.” 
“Mr. Howard, I am responsible for 
my cousin, who is very young. That 
she was in danger from you isn’t, un- 
happily, any longer open to argument. 
I did what I thought necessary to pro- 
tect her, and if I were generous or un- 


generous to a man whom I scarcely 
know, it didn’t, I confess, appear very 
important to me.” 

“A man whom you admit that you 
scarcely know, but of whom, neverthe- 
less, you have formed an awfully bad 
opinion?” 

“What can you expect me to say to 
that? My opinion can’t matter to you, 
whatever it is. How could it possibly 
be good?” 

“It couldn’t, of course.” 

He began to walk up and down, his 
head slightly bent, making short turns 
that kept him always near her. 

“Will you believe me,” he halted to 
say, “if I tell you that it came to me 
as a complete surprise when your cousin 
turned up here to-night? That I have 
been using every effort to induce her 
to go home again?” 

“Tt’s very easy for you to prove that. 
If——” A sickening possibility oc- 
curred to her. She had no idea how 
long Freda had been with him. Desires, 


attained, have a way of turning to saw- 
dust, and many a man has found in the 
yearning to get rid of the thing he has 
chased and caught, a stronger passion 
than the one that set him running. 

‘“‘Won’t you, please, take me to her?” 
she asked again. 

“Very soon, I will.” Benedict was 
fighting for time, knowing well that 
unless he both cleared himself with Ar- 
lette, now that he could force her to 
listen to him, and won her to some 
slight interest in and liking for him 
again, his chances with her were as 
good as lost. 

“It’s an almost impossibly difficult 
thing for a man to put into words, but 
Freda—but your cousin—oh, dash it 
all, it’s better said plainly. It’s she 
who is out after me, not the other way 
around. I’ve not seen her since I saw 
you last, until to-night. I’ve written 
to her like a Dutch uncle! When you 
telephoned me—even if it hadn’t been 
you—I was ready to shout for joy at 
getting hold of some one who'd take 
her off my hands!” 

At this Arlette could contain herself 
no longer. 

“Oh, you unutterable cur! She's 
eighteen years old; you, I suppose, are 
forty; she’s lived her life till a few 
weeks ago in a village, and you'd call 
yourself a man of the world! I saw 
you kiss her on your first meeting, and 
she has told me that you took her about 
constantly ; and I have seen the pitiable 
state she has been in this past week. 
And now you stand there and deny re- 
sponsibility, try to get from under! Oh! 
It’s at moments like these that one 
would like to be a man! I am going 
upstairs now to find her for myself— 
or will you prevent me by force?” 

“No, I will not prevent you by force 
from going upstairs,” Benedict said. 
He was more angry than she now, ready 
to have recourse to almost any measures. 
“But I will stop you by force from 
going away again. If I am every 
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variety of a stage villain, I might as detestable people and pretending to like = 


well enjoy some of the advantages of 
the part. I would not have to chase 
you around many tables, I believe, be- 
fore I should catch you, and there is 
no hero here, waiting for me to seize 
you, as his cue. Go up to your cousin, 
by all means; talk to her—talk to her 
all night, if you like. And all to-mor- 
row! I now impose conditions before 
you can take her away.” 

“Conditions!” Her tongue curled 
contemptuously about the word. 

“You have to stay with me—you, 
Arlette Carew—for one hour, and be- 
have as though you liked it; keep still 
when I speak, and not use abusive lan- 
guage!” 

“But——” 

“T have a delightful den on the next 
flor. Have you dined? I haven't. 
Nor, I imagine, has Freda; but we will 
give her something to eat in another 
room.” 

Arlette had calmed a little after her 
outburst. 

“Mr. Howard,” she said in sweetly 
reasonable tones, “you don’t, of course, 
expect to be taken seriously. You can’t 
mean me to understand that when Freda 
and I come downstairs, as we shall in 
a few moments, you will actually op- 
pose us in opening your front door and 
going out?” 

“I shall not only oppose you—I shall 
prevent you.” 

“But—why, that’s monstrous!” 

“I know it’s not done. It is, how- 
ever, going to be done. Or rather, it’s 
not going to be done, because you are 
going to accede to my very moderate 
request—after which I will open the 
front door for you myself, and whistle 
for your taxi!” 

“Stay with you an hour and pretend 
that I like it! Really, it’s a very hard 
condition, Mr: Howard!” 

“It’s not at all, it’s the merest every- 
day civility that I expect. Why, half 
life consists of spending hours with 


it!” 

“You admit you’re detestable?” 

She had a moment’s sensation of lik- 
ing him again. 

“Of course; but I expect you to deny 
it—tacitly, at least. For the space of 
an hour. Do you agree?” 

“I am to see Freda first?” she stipu- 
lated. 

“Yes!” 

“Then—yes !” 

She followed him up the broad, shal- 
low staircase, along a passage, to an 
upstairs living-room, evidently used by 
his aunt. Freda sat curled in a deep 
chair, and Arlette caught her sullen 
look before she heard Howard’s step, 
the adoring eagerness that lit her face 
as she turned it toward the door, before 
the sight of Arlette herself brought 
rigid hostility,and defiance. 

Benedict closed the door and shut 
the two girls in together. 

“Freda, I have come to take you 
home. You must be utterly mad! 
Thank heaven! I shall be responsible 
for you only a little while longer—your 
mother gets in at the Grand Central 
to-morrow morning at seven!” 

“I suppose you sent for her. I hate 
you, Arlette!” 

“It’s profoundly indifferent to m 
whether you do or not. Do you think 
this is a pleasant position you’ve got me 
into? Do you suppose my feelings for 
you are enthusiastically tender just 
now ?” 

“T don’t care what they are. I wish 
I was dead! I’m the most miserable 
girl on earth!” 

“Your Lothario didn’t welcome you 
eagerly, then?” 

“His name is Benedict, you know as 
well as I do. Oh! He’s a beast! I 
love him, though. He doesn’t want me. 
I said I'd be his coek, just in order to 
be near him, and he said I wasn’t up 
to his standard in coeks!” 

“Freda, I want the sober truth. Had 
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he never asked you to—put yourself un- 
der his protection?” 

“No!” 

“Then why—on that ground alone, 
leaving all the others out—did you think 
that you could come here?’ 

“Oh, don’t you understand? I love 
him. I thought he was just being good, 
on account of his wife! I thought if 
I was there, and being sweet to him, 
he’d—forget all that, and then have 
to take care of me. Don’t you honestly 
think he’s the most fascinating thing, 
Arlette? When he looks at you a cer- 
tain way, you just curl up—it nearly 
kills you, you’re so happy! Oh, dear! 
I will not go away. I'd like to know 
how anybody is going to make me!” 

“How can you be so childish? Do 
think of your mother!” 

“I am thinking of her—and of the 
farm and Bob Hyatt! How do you 
suppose I’m going to dance with boys 
like that, after I’ve known Benedict?” 

It was the travesty of her own trag- 
edy, but Arlette heartlessly laughed. 

“Your young Hyatt was not so bad— 
in fact, I should say a very good match 
for you. You might as well resign 
yourself, my dear, to the inevitable— 
the inevitable! If you’re not ready to 
come with me decently in an hour’s 
time, I’ll—I’ll give you a hypodermic 
and have you taken home in an ambu- 
lance! Think that over. You've an 
hour to do it in. 

“Oh! Have you had anything to 
eat?” 

“Eat!” cried Freda, outraged at the 
idea. 

“Well—it’s really wiser not, in case 
we have to anzsthetize you!” 

She moved to the door, marveling at 
her own brutality, but believing it to be 
the best method for the moment. Later, 
when she had her cousin safely at home, 
she would try petting and commisera- 
tion; if possible, overcome the girl’s 
jealous hostility to herself; bring her 
to a better frame of mind before her 
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mother’s arrival. Now, too, she had 
her own hour of trial before her, ang 
preferred to go to it with fibers up 
softened by a scene of tears and cm 
resses. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Benedict met her at the head of-the 
stairs. 
“My den is this way,” he said. 

It was a room neither small nor large, 
having the deep-brown leather chairs 
of bachelor predilection, some admir- 
able black oak paneling, a heavy, carved 
table, book-filled recesses by the wide 
window seat, a splendid tiger skin, and 
a tall floor vase filled with top-heavy 
yellow chrysanthemums. Cannel coal 
flared in the big fireplace and, to offset 
its heat, a window stood open to the 
winter night. 

“I trust to your honor, you see,” 
Benedict said. “There is the telephone 
in which to shout, ‘I want a policeman! 
as the front pages of the book direct; 
or if you want him in a great hurry 
you've only to put your head out of 
the window. We have admirable police 
protection in this block; Patrolman 
O'Flaherty is courting number eight 
een’s cook. Won't you sit here by the 
fire? And do oblige me by taking off 
your hat as well as your coat!” 

She let him take the heavy polo coat 
—the first garment her hands had fallen 
on in her hurried catching of wraps 
from her hall closet—with some thank 
fulness as she remembered the demure 
gown she was wearing—a midnight blue 
tricolette, with sleeves and chemisette 
of the same dark georgette, and lines of 
the starkest straightness. Such a gowl 
is a moral support to its wearer in houfs 
like this. 

She unpinned the small, smart hat 
too, and with woman’s imimemorial ge 
ture lifted and lightened the crushed 
hair about her brows. She would have 
liked to powder her nose, but, im the 
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hurry of her departure from home, she 
had brought no vanity. case. 

“May I tell them to bring us some- 
thing to eat in here?” Benedict asked, 
watching her with appreciation. 

“Isn’t that outside the agreement? 
Salt! That carries obligations beyond 
the hour!” 

“But you must be starving! 
nearly nine.” 

“J am not hungry, really.” 

“You'll have a cup of tea, at least? 
You needn't salt it unless you like it 
that way, and I won't even insist on 
bread and butter.” 

“Well—yes, tea.” 

He rang and gave the order. 

Freda had arrived just as his own 
dinner was announced, and hysterics, 
instead of nourishment, had been his 
portion, But he no more than Arlette 
was conscious of hunger. He was 
strung too tensely for that; the issues 
of the hour were too tremendous for 
him. How often, if he won, she should 
sit like this in his great chair under 
his lamp, stretching slim feet to his fire! 
The light found reddish gleams in her 
hair and glittered along certain threads 
that were pure gold. She wore a smile 
now of wary amusement, such a smile 
as a playful fencing match with a not- 
distasteful husband might call to a 
woman’s face. The faintest breath 
reached him of Isola Bella. It might 
be an evening of the ineffable future, 
if events turned as he planned and 
willed; or it might be an hour that 
should have never a fellow, remaining 
always a tormenting memory. 

With the fancy that she was his, that 
she had come of her own accord to sit 
by his fire with him, he found it hard 
to reconcile his own position, in a chair 
two yards from hers. He’d be on his 
knees beside her, his arms around her 
Waist, his head Or he’d be sitting 
on one of the fat leather cushions at 
her feet, leaning against her knees. 

He roused to the realization that he 
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had said nothing for several minutes, 
and that Arlette had repeated a re- 
mark, 

“Oh! I beg your pardon?” 

“Oh—nothing. I fancied sprightly 
conversation was in the bond. But si- 
lence suits me quite as well!” 

“Here’s your tea!” he was glad to 
be able to exclaim. 

As she drank it, he spoke again. 

“Talking is safer. Are you enjoy- 
ing New York, Miss Carew—the more 
keenly for your exile?” 

“To-night it’s being almost too—New 
York-y. After the model of the Broad- 
way melodrama!” 

“The sort of thing never happens in 
the country ?” 

She remembered Bob Hyatt and a 
lurid moment when she had snatched 
Freda from him much as—in a slower 
tempo—she was now rescuing her from 
Howard. “The sort of thing,” she re- 
flected, probably followed Freda every- 
where; beauty, foolishness, and an ap- 
petite for excitement being a combina- 
tion that makes for mischief. It oc- 
curred to her that it would be an ex- 
cellent thing for every one connected 
with the girl, when she was safely mar- 
ried. 

“When it does,” she spoke softly, 
“it’s rural melodrama—not nearly so 
tense. Oh, I am, if not happy—who 
is ever really happy ?—profoundly sat- 
isfied to be here, to be myself again. 
I’m doing a little art to occupy myself 
and taking in a few meetings of vari- 
ous sorts.” 

“You haven’t wanted to cross again? 
To live on the other side?” 

“Oh, I expect to cross often, when 
it gets a little easier. I have thought 
of taking Freda. I'd like to shut her 
up in a Sacre Coeur convent for a 
couple of years. It would do her worlds 
of good!” 

“T am sure it would,” he agreed, tak- 
ing an inconsistent viewpoint for a se- 
ducer. “There’s no denying that con- 
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vents move just her type—the kind that 
no abstract morality matters a button to. 
Do just that, Miss Carew!” 

“She wouldn’t go. No, that isn’t the 
answer, for Freda, I’m afraid.” 

It struck her suddenly that she was 
discussing her cousin with the man who 
had all but led her astray. She bit her 
lip and changed the subject hastily. 

They talked on indifferent topics for 
another twenty minutes and then Bene- 
dict, seeing that fifteen only remained 
to him of his stipulated hour, flung his 
cigarette into the fire, rose from his 
chair, and interrupted a sentence of 
Arlette’s. 

“It doesn’t matter—tell me why you 
didn’t like his last book another time. 
Miss Carew! What I have to say to 


you is of the utmost seriousness—to me. 
You think I’ve behaved atrociously, 
don’t you?” 
“Am I to be civil or truthful?” 
“Oh—to this one question, truthful !” 


“Then, of course, I do!” 

“Well—tout comprendre—I_ want 
you to understand me. And I have to 
begin by saying something that will out- 
rage you, from me to you at this junc- 
ture. You must, please, simply listen 
and keep your feelings to yourself.” 

She nodded, curious. 

“It’s this, then. I have loved you 
ever since that night we had dinner to- 
gether, just before you left town—oh, 
perhaps since the night before that! I 
didn’t quite dare to say it then, and, in 
my ineptness, I lost trace of you, but 
I thought of you—well, yes, hourly.” 

She had given one gasp to the blurted 
confession, and locked her fingers 
tightly. She said nothing, as in duty 
bound. He swept on, after the pardon- 
able falsehood that substituted “hourly” 
for a quite substantial “biweekly.” 

“Then I had your note. I came to 
see you—you can imagine how eagerly! 
And that girl is like you! I hadn’t 
seen you for months, and one can’t 
trust his memory absolutely. I was 
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disappointed, but I never dreamed there 
could be a mistake. I kissed her. Well, 
I’d been dreaming of you, and——” 

He stopped, unwilling to say again, 
“The woman tempted me.” He had 
played Adam once’ to-night, and had 
suffered for it. 

But Arlette supplied the exculpation, 
It was odd in how different a light the 
damning incident stood, now that she 
knew the kiss had been meant for her, 

“She invited it—oh! she’s been badly 
brought up, poor child!” 

“IT was disappointed; I was bitter; I 
was savage against her all the time, and 
yet—she held me by just that illusion 
that she was you. Well, I did behave 
badly. But I submit the circumstances 
were too fiery a test.” 

She looked once at his face above 
her, eloquent, beautiful, in its earnest- 
ness, under. the tumbled, thick hair, 
then down at her laced fingers. “Yes,” 
she murmured. 

“Then I saw you, and—you know the 
rest. I thought her older; there were 
little discrepancies that made me think 
she had lied to me, and—oh, I’m more 
sorry about it than I can say! I’ve done 
infinite harm to the child, and I'd do 


anything on earth I can to make it up 


to her, except marry her, and I'd do 
that if it wouldn’t queer my chances 
of marrying you!” 

“Aren’t you rather confident in as- 
suming you've any to lose?” 

“T petition only for the same chance 
that any blameless stranger would have. 
I want my handicap removed. That's 
what this hour has been leading up to. 
I want your permission to call.” 

“Oh!” She reddened, for the first 
time ashamed of her inhospitality. 

“Will you grant me all that? It isn’t, 
after all, so very much to ask—is it? 
What you’d give any man with decent 
credentials !” . 

“Your hour is up,” she said suddenly, 
curving her wrist to look at her watch 

“And that portends?” 
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“That I can speak now as my impulse 
dictates—interrupt you, use ‘abusive 
language,’ be as uncivil as I like!” 

“Please let me know my fate!” he 
begged. “Am I to gnash my teeth in 
outer darkness, or—am I restored to 


the privileges of citizenship?” 

“I hope you'll come to see me some 
afternoon this week,” said Arlette, sur- 
prised to find a little uncertainty in her 
voice. She meant to grant him no more, 


THINGS THAT DO NOT CHANGE 
] KNOW the purple foxgloves come with spring, 
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to lose none of the sweetness of being 
gradually wooed, but as he cried out: 
“You sport!” and caught at her hand, 
their eyes met. 

After the long, charged look, they 
smiled together in completest mutual 
understanding. 

“Jealous, were you?” he asked. 

“Oh, awfully!” She made the shame- 
ful confession, of course, in his arms. 
“How simply ripping of you!” 


And haw-trees droop a little, heavy with spray. 


My absence will not stop their blossoming. 
The finch eats berries colored like his wing, 

The tanager will blaze across the May. 
I know the purple foxgloves come with spring. 


Clover and bees the drowsy days will bring. 


A yellow flame will crown the mullein’s gray. 


My absence will not stop their blossoming. 


Another girl will hear the thrushes sing, 


And dream like me on what they seem to say. 


I know the purple foxgloves come with spring. 
In the soft breeze the crimson trumpets swing, 

And drowsily the unplucked lilacs sway. 
My absence will not stop their blossoming. 


There will not be a change in anything 


Save only me—who shall be far away. 
I know the purple foxgloves come with spring. 
My absence will not stop their blossoming. 


Muna LEE. 
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F course, you remember “An- 
drew Ford” by Henry Adams. 
You have undoubtedly read 
many other things that he has written 
—stories to pass away an hour or a day. 
His stories were good and talked about 
more or less, just as the work of dozens 
of other men was talked about, but 
“Andrew Ford” was no such common- 
place thing. It went through goodness 
knows how many editions, was gen- 
erally considered the best book of the 
decade, and made Henry famous, and 
brought him many shekels. It was not 
simply a best-seller; it was a very fine 
work, a novel that had genius in it. It 
received unqualified praise from the 
very highest literary places. 

But before and after “Andrew Ford” 
Henry Adams wrote novels and stories 
neither bad nor remarkably good, just 
substantial, well-written, interesting 
tales with no. more of the spark of 
genius in them than there is in a boiled 
potato. I heard only a month or so ago 
the story of how “Andrew Ford” was 
written. 


Henry Adam’s father was a painter, 
a man of great talent which might have 
turned out to be genius if his wife had 
not been a practical woman with a fam- 
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~ ily to bring up, and therefore with more 
interest in the family income than in 
the creation of masterpieces of color, 
the value of which would be recognized 
too late to educate the children. 

Henry inherited very little of his 
father’s artistic temperament and all of 
his mother’s practicability. At thirty 
he had an income from investments 
which was sufficient to provide the 
necessities of life; the luxuries were 
provided by his writing. Early in the 
summer of his thirtieth year he had 
“Andrew Ford” well under way, but he 
found it hard going. He could not er 
thuse over it; he was dissatisfied with 
it. He knew that there was a big idea 
in it, but for thé life of him he could 
not get it down on paper. He found tt 
next to impossible to write anything. It 
was like swimming against a swift cur 
rent. 

He decided on a change of scene, and 
rented a cottage in Maine, an isolated 
bungalow, perched on the rugged coast 
a mile or more from the nearest ‘village. 

He went there and for a month 
struggled with “Andrew Ford.” The 
harder he tried, the more apparent was 
the hopelessness of it all. He had, tem 
porarily at least, come to the end of his 

tether. He decided to put it aside am 
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loaf, to think nothing of writing till he 
had given his brain a good vacation. 
Accordingly, he wrote to a friend, sug- 
gesting golf at a club some hundred 
miles away. The party was arranged, 
and at the end of a week Henry hated 
golf, his friends, the club, and himself. 

The whole thing became unbearable. 
He was indifferent in his play, and the 
game which ordinarily fascinated him 
irritated him beyond measure. Bridge 
was a bore. He criticized inwardly 
everything his friends did and said. 
His meals were an annoyance to be en- 
dured of necessity. He was always 
tired, mentally and physically, yet he 
could get no refreshing sleep, and he 
awoke in the morning with the same 
weariness and the same sense of the 
futility of everything that he had taken 
to bed with him the night before. 

“Andrew Ford” had him in its grasp. 
It was his evil genius. He could do 
nothing with it, yet he could not evade 
it for a minute. At the end of a week, 
he was desperate. He felt a wild desire 
to rise up and curse every one and 
everything. To commit murder whole- 
sale would have been a joy. He resolved 
to go back to his cottage and fight it out 
alone, believing that solitude would be 
better than the everlasting racking of 
his nerves by other human beings. 

He put his luggage into his car and 
set off on his hundred-mile trip. He 
drove recklessly over roads that for the 
most part were very bad, and the strain 
of the high speed and daring turns 
seemed to bring some relief to his shat- 
tered nerves. Five miles from home 
he saw that a storm was approaching. 
Just as he felt the first drops of rain 
and the first gusts of wind he rounded a 
curve and saw a figure on the narrow 
road ahead of him. As he blew his 
horn and slowed down, he saw that it 
was a woman. There was no cover 
within miles. 

“Better get in if you don’t want to 
get drenched,” he called. 
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The girl, with hardly a glance at 
Henry, sprang to the running board, 
opened the door, and sat down. She 
looked at the luggage and from it to 
the sky. 

“How about the top?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“T think we can make it,” he said. 
They did make it, but not a minute too 
soon. His bags and the girl were 
hardly under cover before the storm 
burst on them with a roar. Even their 
place on the piazza was untenable. 

“The car!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt needs washing—let the rain do 
it,” he answered. “Let’s go inside till 
it’s over.” 

The cottage was damp and musty. 
Henry lighted a fire and offered the 
girl a sweater. 

“Do you live here alone?” she asked. 

“Yes, except for an eld woman who 
does the work when I send for her.” 

She looked at him questioningly. 

“Good Heavens! isn’t it lonely?” she 
asked. 

“It’s not supposed to be. I came 
here to work but I couldn’t and so went 
away to play for a while. Trying to 
play was worse than trying to work, so 
I've come back. Everything’s wrong 
no matter where I am, so what differ- 
ence does it make, where I am?” 

“Sounds morbid,” she exclaimed. 
“What kind of work do you do?” 

“I’m a third-rate writer. Maybe 
you’ve read some of my stuff, on trains 
or in a dentist’s office. My name is 
Adams—Henry Adams.” 

“Mine’s Eaves—Madeline Isabelle. 
What a joke! I’m called Belle, which 
makes it ‘believes,’ which people think 
is funny, but it’s not a patch on the 
other.” 

“What other?” Henry didn’t see the 
point. 

“Adam and Eve, plural.” 
laughed and Henry laughed. “Of 
course, I’ve read your stories,” she said. 
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“What's the trouble, won’t the flame 
burn?” 

“There never was more than a dull 
glow, but even that has gone out. I’ve 
written a novel that won’t do. I know 
it won’t do, but I don’t know how to 
change it. The idea is all right, but 
there’s something wrong somewhere.” 

“And you've worried yourself woozy 
over it. You can’t do anything when 
you get like that. Let me read it and 
I'll tell you what’s wrong.” 

Henry smiled at her. She was hardly 
more than a child, a merry child, pretty 
as a picture and quite as irresponsible. 

“So you're a constructive literary 
critic, are you?” he asked, smiling. 

“Am I! I should say I was! I 
studied English at college till I knew 
it all, I was editor of the college paper 
and other important things.” 

“You mean to say that you’ve been to 
college?” Henry cried. The girl did 
not look a day over eighteen. 

“T surely have and what’s more, I 


graduated with honors in English last 
spring.” 

“Well, I’ll be——” 

“Damned—go on, say it. I have three 


brothers. Lord! what a storm!” 

The wind was howling and lashing 
the rain against the windows. The cot- 
tage trembled. Henry looked out but 
could see nothing and turned back to 
Miss Eaves. 

“Do you want me to take you home 
or 

“Or will I stay to supper? I'll stay, 
_ thank you, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“How about your family?” 

“Oh, please don’t try to take care of 
me! I'm sick to death of being taken 
care of ! That’s why I came here, alone, 
where nobody every heard of me, so 
that I could do exactly what I darned 
please. Nobody cares if I never get 
back anywhere. I imagine the hired 
old lady isn’t round—anyway I haven't 
heard or seen her. Being a man, you 
probably forgot to send word you were 


coming back. I'll help you get supper 
and I'll read your book afterward and 
tell you what’s the matter with it, | 
suppose it will be a canned supper,” 

She went to work in a way that 
showed she was a practiced hand at 
preparing meals. She was efficient, 
quick, and sure in her selection of cans 
and utensils. She seemed to divine 
immediately the ins and outs of the 
kitchen and where things were. 

They had their supper. She washed 
the dishes quickly and then investigated 
the storm, which if anything had in 
creased, 

“Some night!” she said, and turning 
back to the room, she threw a log on 
the fire. “Bring on your failure,” she 
cried, ‘and I’ll start work.’ She tried 
a chair or two, selected one, drew it 
under the lamp and before the fire, 
“Trot it out,” she ordered. 

Henry handed her the manuscript, 
found a book for himself, and in a mo- 
ment they were both reading. An hour, 
two, three, passed and neither spoke, 
Henry rose from time to time and re 
plenished the fire. He smoked as he 
sat with his book on his knees, gazing 
sometimes at the flames, sometimes at 
the feminine paradox reading away at 
the other end of the table. 

It was nearly midnight when she 
turned the manuscript upside down on 
her lap and stretched her arms over 
her head and yawned. 

“About halfway through,” she 
sighed, “and all through for to-night.” 
She stood up, put a marker in her place, 
and went to the window. 

“I’m not going to take you out to 
night, Henry Adams,” she said. “If 
you’ve -got a spare bed, me for it.” 

Henry did not misunderstand. He 
knew exactly what sort of girl she was. 
If he had been a great deal older of 
she a great deal younger they would 
have been exactly like father and 
daughter. He never wavered in his 
faith; she did not lower herself ome 
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iota in his estimation; he did not have 
one instant’s doubt of himself. He 
smiled at her. 

“You understand what you are do- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Of course, I understand. I’m free 
—free for the first time in my life. I 
came here to do what I liked, and I’m 
going to do it. Show me where I sleep 
and lend me a pair of pajamas.” She 
inspected him with mock seriousness. 
“Yours will be big enough, I guess, and 
if you have a toothbrush it would help, 
though I can hardly expect that.” 

“What a wonderful girl you are!” 
he muttered. 

“Nonsense!” she cried. “Don’t get 
sentimental and for Lord’s sake don’t 
fall in love with me!” : 

That night Henry slept and obtained 
the rest that he had not had for a 
month. He woke at eight o'clock, closed 
his eyes, and went to sleep again. It 
was half past nine when he heard the 
girl calling. The sun was shining into 
his room. 

“Breakfast is ready any time you 
are,” she said. 

He dressed quickly and went to the 
kitchen. The manuscript of “Andrew 
Ford” was on the table. 

“Hello, lazy!” she cried. Henry 
laughed. He was happy; the tension in 
his brain had snapped; there was again 
joy in living. His heart was gay, his 
mind clear, his spirits high, and the girl 
was as beautiful as the day and a dozen 
times more beautiful than she had been 
the night before. “Lazy bones! I’ve 
been up for hours. I’ve read fifty 
pages of your story; I’ve been in the 
ocean, I’ve is 

“You've been in——” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve been in! How many 
times have I got to tell you that I came 
here to do just what I wanted to do? 
I borrowed a bathrebe—and I never 
knew the joy of swimming before! It 
was glorious and I’m going to do it 
4 
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again whenever I get the chance. 
eat.” 

She stayed with him all of that day. 
After breakfast she read. Before lunch 
she went down to the rocks with him 
while he swam. After lunch she read 
until she had finished “Andrew Ford.” 

“Bang!” she said as she dropped the 
book on the chair beside her. “It isn’t 
as bad as you make betiove, Mr. 
Adams.” 

“Thanks, but it’s bad just the same!” 

“No, it’s not bad, but it has one great 
big trouble.” 

“I’m glad it’s only one. What is it?” 

“I’m not going to tell you now. I’m 
going to think it over, and I'll come 
back and tell you, if you want me to. 
Do you?” 

“Do I? What do you think?” There 
was no mistaking his voice. 

“All right, I'll come back to-mor- 
row morning. I'll bring some things 
with me and we'll get to work on “An- 
drew.” I'll stay to-morrow night— 
perhaps longer—on one condition.” 

“Whatever it is, I agree to it.” 

“Promise me, on your sacred honor, 
that you won't fall in love with me, 
that you will think of me exactly as 
though I were your sister, or better 
still, as though I were your daughter.” 
Henry started and she saw it. “You 
thought of me that way last night, 
didn’t you?” 

“How did you know?” 

“T knew right enough or I wouldn’t 
have stayed, and you’ ve got to promise 
you'll stay that way. 

“T’ll promise that it shall be that way 
while you are here.” 

She was gazing out across the spar- 
kling blue ocean and thinking hard. Her 
eyes were half closed, her lips were 
pressed tight together. Finally she 
turned to him. 

“I must be sure that I shall be your 
daughter while I am here. Kiss me— 
a lot of times—and I can tell.” 

She put her arms around his neck 
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and drew him down to her. 
went about her. 

“Smile,”’ she said. 

He held her away from him and 
smiled. 

“Now kiss me as though I were your 
daughter who was going to be shot at 


His arms 


sunrise,” she _ laughed, 
laughing, obeyed. 

They stayed in each other’s arms for 
many minutes before she finally broke 
away. 

“It’s all right!” she cried. “It’s ex- 
actly the way father does it, except it’s 
more like coming home from college 
than being shot at sunrise. Meet me 
with your car at the railroad station in 
Mentonville to-morrow morning, about 
ten o’clock, or whenever it is the train 
gets there.” 

And she left him and went toward 
the little village a mile away. 

Henry Adams, aged thirty, stood on 
the granite cliff marveling. He did not 
think of the beauty of the sea, the in- 
vigorating air, the warm sunshine; he 
forgot the calmness of the spirit that 
had taken the place of his tortured 
brain; he forgot the desolate hours of 
the latter months; he forgot everything 
but the kisses of Madeline Isabelle 
Eaves, the child. 

To Henry Adams, Madeline Isabelle 
Eaves was a young girl, innocent, beau- 
tiful, exquisitely formed, cultured. And 
so she remained. What she did and 
what she said in the days that followed 
made no difference—there was about 
her that subtle, positive, straightfor- 
ward honesty that protected her better 
than a thousand chaperons could have 
done. He came to have for her the 
friendship that exists between one man 
and another, the love of a father for his 
daughter, the respect of a man for his 
friend’s wife, and the devotion of a 
child for its grandmother, all gathered 
into one great affection. Not once did 
any act of-hers shake his confidence in 
her innocence and integrity. She had 


and Henry, 
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come to him out of the storm and he 
looked upon her as a sacred trust. He 
was a man, she a child. She was ip 
deed as his daughter would be to him, 

And so Henry stood on the cliff mar- 
veling. Only twenty-four hours before 
he had found her and now she was 
caming to live with him so that she 
could tell him how to write “Andrew 
Ford” so that it would be a great novel. 
He knew beyond all possibility of doubt 
that she would bring inspiration with 
her. 

He sat down, lighted his pipe, and 
gazed, unseeing, across the water un- 
til darkness came. Then he went in- 
doors. 

He had promised not to fall in love 
with her. She had been very serious 
when she had made him promise that. 
She had meant that he must love her as 
a father loves his daughter and in no 
other way. He would keep his promise. 

The next morning he drove the ten 
miles to Mentonville and waited for the 
train. He was half afraid that she was 
a dream maiden. In the cold light of 
civilization, the glare of the steel rails, 
the screeching of automobile horns, the 
presence of common humanity, it 
seemed impossible that such a girl as 
Madeline Isabelle Eaves, a_ traveler, 
met by chance, should place herself im 
his keeping; that she, a child, should 
come to him professing her ability to 
show him the error of his literary ways, 
carrying with her complete conviction 
of her ability to do it. 

But she came with her luggage, just 
as if she were on her way to an ord 
nary house party, with a matter-of-fact 
calmness that lasted till they were im 
sight of the tiny cottage on the cliffs, 
Then she cried: 

“All my life I’ve wanted to do what! 
liked, for once, to have no rules to fok 
low, to have no one to say ‘yes’ or ‘i 
to me. I’ve wanted to be free, fre 
from every one I knew, free from com 
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yention, free as the birds in the air! I 
rather think my wish has come true.” 

“Tt surely has,” Henry said. 

“And think what luck it was, meeting 
you!” she cried. “In the car I sus- 
pected, in the house I was sure that I 
had found the man for my adventure. 
Aren’t you glad that almost before I 
heard you speak I knew I wanted to be 
here with you alone?. And somehow I 
knew that you would want me, that you 
needed me! You do need me, don’t 
you?” She did not wait for an answer 
but went on, “First-I’ll unpack; then 
we'll have a swim and lunch, and then 
we'll get to work. Does that suit?” 

“Nothing could suit better,” Henry 
said. 

“And then after to-day we'll work 
mornings and evenings and play. after- 
noons?”” She made a question of it, 
and Henry gave his approval. 

There was a bit of beach near the 
cottage and there they bathed, just as 
they would have bathed at a crowded 
resort. She swam quite as well as 
Henry. The water seemed to her no 
more than air to a bird. Her strong 
white arms flashed as a gull’s wings 
flash in the sunlight and she was as 
graceful as the gull itself. Her body, 
outlined by the clinging wetness of her 
bathing dress, had all the grace of glori- 
ous womanhood and the litheness of a 
boy, and her complete unconsciousness 
of herself was nothing assumed. Henry 
was face to face with perfect inno- 
cence, 

When they had finished lunch and 
were on the piazza she said: 

“And now for work! Shall I just 
blurt out the great truth or shall I sugar 
it over and work up to it gradually?” 

Henry laughed. 

“Blurt away,” he said. 

“Very well, I will. Your book-is all 
Andrew Ford. By his own efforts and 
righteousness he raises himself from 
nothing to a very great man, but you 
make that incidental to his winning of 
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Mary Ward. It’s a love story funda- 
mentally and the trouble is that Mary 
isn’t there. She’s a poor sort of thing 
—you've tried to paint her up, and a 
painted lady won’t do. Besides, she 
isn’t a really nice girl. nice girl 
would do the things she does. She isn’t 
bad—goodness ! no—she’s just a color- 
less, crude, cattish, weak-kneed sort of 
creature. Andrew’s all right; Mary 
isn’t—and you know she isn’t. You just 
stuck her in to give Andrew something 
to do. Am I right?” 

It took Henry some time to analyze 
Madeline’s statements. He sat, slumped 
down in his chair, gazing at her and 
contemplating the wreck she had made 
of his heroine. Madeline took up the 
manuscript, found a place in it, and 
read a page to him. Then she said: 

“A real, honest-to-goodness woman, 
worthy of Andrew, wouldn't have acted 
that way. She would have done some- 
think like this.” 

Then she closed her eyes and with a 
pleasant humor over the dialogue 
as she would have it, speaking gruffly 
for Andrew and lisping sweetly for 
Mary. 

Henry roared, for she was very 
funny, though she had, in truth, hit the 
nail fairly on the head. Mary, in her 
present guise, would not do to play op- 
posite Andrew Ford. 

“Suppose,” Madeline said, “we begin 
at the beginning! I'll do Mary; you do 
Andrew and all the rest. You won't 
have much to do. Your part can stay 
almost exactly as it is—it will just have 
to be changed to fit the changes in 
Mary.” 

“What assurance she has! What 
confidence!” Henry thought. Aloud he 
said, “Fine! You're quite right. I 
struggled with Mary, but my heart 
wasn’t with her. My eye was on An- 
drew. Mary is yours. Make her what 
you will. Let’s begin!” 

And that was the real beginning of 
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Henry Adams’ book, his one great last- 
ing work. 
At ten o’clock that night they called 
it a day, as far as work was concerned. 
“Let’s go out on the cliff for just a 
minute,” deline said, and as they 
walked;*She tucked his arm into hers, 
and she stood so on the cliff, rhapso- 
dizing over the ocean in the light of the 
setting moon, and finally she cried: 

“Oh, Henry Adams, if you only 
knew what it meant to be free, to be 
absolutely happy! If you only knew 
how it feels, when your heart has been 
breaking and nothing in the world is 
worth while, to have all your troubles 
suddenly vanish, to love life, to have 
your poor, weary brain turn over a new 
leaf and get wildly enthusiastic about 
everything all about, to sleep again 
when you haven't slept for months, to 
feel strong and lively when you've felt 
weak and dull, to be ravenously hungry 
when you've hated the very sight of 
food! If you knew all that, you’d have 
some small idea of the joy that’s inside 
me!” 

“IT have known all that,” he said, 
“and since you came I’ve had that sort 
of joy inside me, too!” 

“l’m glad, I’m awfully glad!” she 
said. “I wondered if it wasn’t so.” 

They went back to the cottage and on 
the piazza she said: 

“Please kiss me good night,’ and 
again the soul of the girl flowed from 
her to him, enveloped him, thrilled him 
with overwhelming happiness, and 
made him know that in his arms she 
must be safe, that he must watch over 
her and protect her. And he knew 
that.never before in the whole world 
had there been such kisses as hers. 

As the days passed, Mary Ward be- 
came a living woman. Under the hand 
of Madeline, she became human. Henry 
could hear her speak ; he saw her move; 
he knew every expression of her face; 
he could feel her heart beat. Her wit 
was keen and subtle; her voice had 
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music in it. She became a fine woman, 
and Andrew Ford met her. He rose tp 
heights Henry had never dreamed of, 
Where before he had been a master 
mind struggling to win Mary as he 
struggled to win fame and power, now 
he became human in turn, a man of 
flesh and bone and blood, raising him- 
self to the level of Madeline’s Mary 
Ward. 

And as Henry marveled at her 
kisses, so he marveled at Made 
line’s mind, At first he could hardly 
tell whether her inspiration was a su 
perficial thing, a light touch, a ready 
wit, or whether it came from her heart, 
genius born of knowledge and trained 
by right living and clean thinking—a 
gift from her ancestors. He soon knew 
that it was no superficial thing. Her 
creative ability, her masterly handling 
of her ideas, and her wonderful an 
alyses of character so far exceeded his 
as to make his minor talent a poor thing, 
indeed. “Andrew Ford,” the novel, was 
hers, not his, and when it was done, he 
told her so. 

She shook her head. 

“No, Henry,” she said, “if I have 
done anything it was done for you, I 
don’t like to say that it is in return for 
what you have done for me—that 
sounds commercial and sordid—and 
you have done so much for me, and] 
so very little, if-anything at all! ‘Am 
drew Ford’ is by Henry Adams all by 
himself, but if you like me a little, and 
do not love me at all, as you promised 
you wouldn’t, and there is no one els 
whom you have in mind, it would make 
me very happy if you would write at 
the beginning: “To Miss Make Believe’ 
That’s me. I told you in the beginning 
about the ‘believe’ part, but I didn’t tél 
you that when I was little the boys 
called me ‘Made Believe,’ taking the 
‘Made’ from Madeline, and then they 
twisted it into ‘Make Believe,’ becat 
I loved fairy stories, and played make 
believe games so much.” 
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“And why not Madeline Isabelle 
Eaves, so that if ‘Andrew Ford’ is 
what we hope it is, the world may know 
the truth.” 

The girl smiled down at him in his 
chair and ran her fingers through his 
hair. 

“Because I am Miss Make Believe,” 
she said. 

Thus, “Andrew Ford” was dedicated 
to Miss Make Believe, and Madeline 
and Henry drove to Portland, turned it 
over to the express company, and it 
went on its way to the publishers. Dur- 
ing their long ride home they hardly 
spoke. A word, a smile, or a finger 
pointed, sufficed for a curiosity discov- 
ered or a beautiful view. Such was the 
joy of complete understanding. They 
reached their cottage and had an early 
supper, and afterward she came and 
sat on the arm of Henry’s chair in the 
twilight on the piazza. 

“I hope you’re just a little sorry 
that ‘Andrew’ is all done,” she said. 

He rested his head against her. 

“We can start another book,” he said. 

“I’m afraid not, Henry. It has been 
wonderful! I have been so happy— 
happier than I ever thought I could be; 
happier, I know, than I can ever be 
again! But there is nothing for it—I 
must go back, I must give up being free, 
and you must forget all about Miss 
Make Believe.” 

Henry smiled up at her. 

“You know I can never do that!” he 
said. “Why should I try to forget 
you? Why must you go?” 

“I must, I must, and that’s all there 
is to it. I don’t want to go—I want to 
stay here forever, with you, but I can’t. 
I knew when I came that I could not 
stay very long. My only hope was that 
there would be time to finish ‘Andrew 
Ford’.” 

_ “But can’t I go where you are go- 
ing?” he muttered. 

_ “No, Henry, I must go alone. That 
is why I made you promise that you 
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would not love me, as man and woman, 
but as a father loves his daughter. You 
do love me that way, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And no other?” 

“In no other.” 

“Then love me that way a lot now, 
because to-morrow I am going away.” 

She slid from the arm of his chair 
and lay in his arms, and she kissed him, 
gave him her kisses which filled his 
heart with happiness; kisses in which 
their souls met; kisses that left his 
blood running cool and slow. 

The next morning he heard her call- 
ing him. The sun was just rising. 

“Henry,” she called, “please come. 
Hurry!” There was no alarm in her 
voice. 

He dressed quickly and found her 
on the cliff before the cottage. 

“Oh, Henry,” she cried, “forgive me 
for getting you up so early but I do 
want you to do something for me! The 
surf is wonderful, the tide is just right, 
and in a few minutes the light will be 
just right. Won’t you get your big 
camera and take some pictures for me, 
of the rocks and water,_as they are on 
our last day?” 

“Of course, I will, and I'll take pic- 
tures of you, too” he said. 

“Not of me; but run-we haven’t 
any time to spare.” 

He got his camera and plates, and 
they agreed on what photographs to 
take—photographs of places where 
they had spent hours together, places 
never to be forgotten for all the prom- 
ises they might make. 

“T have only two plates left,” he said 
finally. ‘“Won’t you let me take you?” 

“If you do, you will remember me— 
they will make you remember, and you 
must forget!” - 

“Madeline, you know I can never 
forget!” 

His voice brought flames of color to 
her cheeks. She stood for a moment 
gazing far out to sea, then she turned. 
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“You do not love me?” 

“IT premised that I would not love 
you here.” 

“And you have kept your promise?” 

“Yes,” 

“T knew that you would. Of course, 
I love you. I loved you from the very 
first day, but I knew that we could 
never be married; that I must go away 
and that we could never, never see each 
other again. That was why I could not 
let you love me. Some day you will 
love a girl, a girl like me, but a better 
girl, a girl who will make you happier 
than I could make you! I know you 
will, and I shall know that you are 
happy and then I shall be happy, too— 
almost as happy as I have been with 
you here! I told you to forget me, 
but I don’t want you to forget me, I 
want you to remember me forever, and 
to know, when your great happiness 
comes, that I have sent it to you. Iam 
going to make you remember me. 
Comé, bring your camera.” 

She led him to a rock near to an- 
other that lay close to the water and 
against which the waves were beating, 
sending great showers of sparkling, 
mistlike spray high in the air. 

“Fix the camera to take that ledge,” 
she said pointing, “and wait for me.” 
She flew swiftly toward the cottage 
and Henry waited, wondering. In a 
moment he heard her call, “Are you 
ready?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Look out to sea,” she cried, “and 
don’t snap till I tell you.” 

He heard the patter of her feet on 
the rocks, and waited, smiling, and 
wondering what prank she was playing. 
He heard a wave crash, heard the roar 
of the water as it flew upward and 
then 

“Now!” she cried. 

He pressed the bulb and turned, and 
as he turned he saw the white mist en- 
velop her, and saw her emerge from it; 
saw her body shining bright, sparkling 
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with a thousand jewels; saw a form 
that made the glorious day itself a dull 
sordid thing; saw her standing, her 
hands about her mouth, a sea sprite 
calling to the sea to come and take her, 

And then slowly she sank to the 
smooth rock and turned her face from 
him. 

“One more,” she said, so that he 
could hardly hear, and with his eyes on 
the sea he changed the plate, his hands 
trembling. He waited and she said: 

“Ready ?” : 

“Wait till Fcall.” . And when the call 
came, she was facing him, her arms 
stretched toward him, her eyes crying 
love, her lips curved in a gentle smile, 
No statue carved from alabaster could 
have compared with the beauty of her 
nor equaled her in purity and inno- 
cence. 

And then, as the spray fell, she 
turned and with exquisite grace flew to 
a blanket lying out of the water’s reach, 
and wrapped it about her. She came 
to Henry. 

“T have given you all that is mine to 
give,” she said, “to make you remember 
that I shall send happiness to you, 90 
that you shall know that it came from 
me. And just to prove how wise I am, 
how much I know, how sure I am what 
is going to happen to you, the girl will 
be so like me that you will almost be 
lieve that she is I, so much like me that 
she will bear the sign of the red cedar 
tree.” 

Henry looked at Madeline amazed, 
and she laughed at his amazement. 

“Look!” she cried, slipping her arm 
from the blanket, and he saw low down 
on her shoulder, just where the shouh 
der blade ends, a tiny birthmark, bright 
red against her white skin. It was m0 
longer than the diameter of a pencil yet 
its outline was that of a cedar, with ifs 
trunk and branches perfectly traced 

He leaned downward and kissed the 
shoulder that was still wet with sal 
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water. She gathered the blanket about 
her and laughed. 

“One kiss, Henry,” she cried, “and 
then breakfast and no more senti- 
ment !” 

Two hours later, before they left 
the cottage, she said: 

“We must say our real good-by here, 
and please don’t be sad! I’ve had my 
love and freedom; your love will come. 
I shall be with you always in your hap- 
piness, with you and your girl, watch- 
ing over you. She will understand, and 
will not be jealous, for she will love me, 
too. You have kept your promise? 
You do not love me, as a man loves a 
woman ?” 

And Henry answered without fear, 
for he spoke the truth: 

“T love you only as an old man may 
love a child, as a father loves his daugh- 
ter.” 

He drove her to Portland and 
watched the train disappear, carrying 
her away, he knew not where, to Bos- 
ton, to be sure, and then, where he 
could never see her again, out into the 
world, lost in the universe. She was 
only a memory, a memory of a child, a 
child he had loved, as a child. 

What wonderful thing had there 
been about her, what quality that had 
kept her a child in his house, she, a 
woman beautiful and alluring? And 
why had he loved her as he had and 
not as a man loves a woman? He 
drove back from Portland, asking him- 
self those questions over and over again 
and finding not the shred of an answer. 

Clouds were gathering above him, the 
wind was blowing from the northeast. 
When he saw the sea it was flecked 
with flying caps of white. Rain dashed 
in his face and he thought only of ocean 
spray falling on the form of Madeline, 
on Madeline whom he did not love. 
Would he not have loved her if he 
could; was not the thought of loving 
her and being loved by her the sweet- 
est thing he had ever known? 
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When he reached his cottage the 
wind was whipping the rain into furi- 
ous waves, just as it had when he had 
first given shelter to Madeline. He 
went indoors and lighted the fire as he 
had done before and, rising, turned to 
look at her. She was not there. The 
room was empty, a weird, black thing 
full-of gruesome horrors. Her chair 
was empty, the chair where she had sat 
and read under the lamp and where 
on a board across its arms, she had 
written Mary Ward into a living 
woman. 

She had let him copy her, feature 
by feature, to make the physical Mary 
Ward, and had laughed at his extrava- 
gant praise of her beauty. She had 
always laughed; she had been the per- 
sonification of laughter from morning 
to night ; there had been laughter in her 
voice and in her eyes. 

Alone in his drear room, he listened 
for her, listened for the pur of her 
voice, for the sound of her moving 
about. But there was no sound but the 
roaring wind, beating the rain against 
the windows, as it had done the night 
when she had come. 

“Oh, God, she’s gone,” he cried, 
“gone from me, forever, where I can 
never find her, and I did not love her 
when she was here! I promised not to 
love her—she made me promise because 
it would not have been right to love 
her when she was here alone with me. 
I should have loved her! She came to 
me to—to—be loved!” He sank into 
his chair, groaning. “I did not love 
her, I did not love her, I do not love 
her!” he cried. 

That knowledge tortured him. He 
sprang to his feet and, putting on an 
old coat, he went out into the storm, 
bareheaded, down to the cliff. 

The ledge on which she had stood 
that morning was beneath tempestuous 
waters, swirling in angry whirlpools 
of foam. The writhing mass twisted it- 
self into her form. He saw her arms 
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reaching to him; he saw her head, her 
eyes, her lips, smiling. He saw her 
hands cupped about her mouth as she 
called to the sea to send its mantle to 
cover her; he saw her hidden by the 
spray, and, reappearing, sink dazzling 
white to the smooth rock, a little girl, 
a child. 

He stood in the storm till night came, 
hiding her from him, leaving .nothing 
but blackness and the roar of the waves 
and the hiss of the slashing spray, and 
then he remembered that Madeline, 
who had gone away, had left herself, 
all of herself, with him, for him to keep 
forever. She was there, in the camera 
box. He remembered and rushed to 
the cottage to bring her back to him. 
It was dark; the time was right to 
bring her back to him. But she would 
return to him a thing of chemicals, of 
silver and gelatine and glass! 

He stood in the kitchen with the 
plate holders in his hand, four plate 
holders with eight plates in them. Six 
had on them only the jagged coast, only 
rocks and water; two, numbers seven 
and eight, were she, Madeline. She 
was seven and eight, just numbers, a 
mechanical contrivance, so much cold, 
material substance. The flesh and blood 
were gone forever. She was a child, 
his to protect, to safeguard, to love, 
as a father loves his daughter. She 
should not have done this thing. She 
was gone and she would regret. Some 
day she would be sorry for what she 
had done for him. It must not be. He 
must destroy the sordid things that 
dared attempt to contain Madeline. 

He took the plate holder in his hands 
to hold the plates close to the lamp— 
and stopped. They were all he had of 
her; all he would ever have! She had 
left nothing behind. She was gone for- 
ever and he had nothing of her but 
memory—and the plates on which she 
had engraved herself, body and soul! 
Those and nothing else! Not another 
trace had she left behind. He rushed 
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to the living room, searched for some 
thing that had been hers, and found 
nothing. He went to her room, carty- 
ing the lamp to light his way. Her 
room was cold and bleak and bare, as 
though she had never been in it. There 
was not a sign, not one single thing that 
told of her presence there. It was as 
though no one had ever been in her 
room. 

He fell on his knees beside the bed 
in which she had slept; his arms 
reached out for her and clutched the 
empty air, and he lay moaning with 
his face on her pillow. Long afterward 
he slowly rose and staggered back to 
the kitchen, and, as a man dreaming, 
he arranged his trays and his develop- 
ers. His hands trembled as he lighted 
the light with the red glass before it; 
trembled as he emersed the plates; 
trembled as, one by one, six negatives, 
black with the ocean foam, white with 
the ocean’s depths, gray with the 
ocean’s prison bars, came slowly forth 
before his bloodshot eyes. 

Six were done and placed in a rack 
to dry, and there remained only num- 
ber seven and number eight, only 
Madeline’s gift to him! In a moment 
of courage he reached for the plate 
holder. As his fingers touched it his 
courage fled, and he trembled from 
head to foot. 

“Oh, God!” he moaned, “I can’t, I 
can’t! It’s not right! I did not love 
her, and some day she will regret. 
Madeline will be sorry. I must not,1 
must not!” 

And again, but this time with no 
coat, he dashed out into the storm and 
staggered to the cliffs, her cliffs, the 
cliff under which she had stood, ut 
ashamed, and where, smiling, she had 
promised that he should have greater 
happiness than she could ever give him; 
where she had promised always 
watch over him and the girl that she 
would send him. 

But she was gone! Down below wa 
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only a roaring blackness; there was no 
sign of the foaming spray, no white 
thing, nothing of her. She was gone, 
gone forever! He stumbled blindly 
along the cliff, fell, and bruised his knee 
so that it was painful to walk. He fell 
again and a sharp pain shot through 
his hand. He left the shore and went 
blindly inland, breaking his way 
through briers. 

There was a dull gleam of light in 
the east when he returned to his house. 
He was exhausted and sank weakly 
down on the steps of the piazza. His 
face was white and drawn but there 
was peace in his eyes. They were calm 
and steadfast. His resolution had been 
made. What she had given him he 
would take and forever cherish, and 
hold sacred to her memory! He stum- 
bled to the door, opened it, and stag- 
gered into the kitchen. The light with 
the red glass was still burning. 

He was very calm. His hands moved 
slowly but they did not tremble. He 
took the plates from their holder and 
placed them both in a large tray. He 
poured water over them and drained it 
away; then he poured the developing 
liquid on them, turning the creamy sur- 
faces to a pale red. He waited, tilting 
the tray slowly up and down. Se saw 
a spot darken, and waited. He closed 
his eyes and waited. Black came, 
shaped like a tree bending to the breeze, 
which was the spray; gray came, the 
neutral gray of stone. He waited, 
watching the waves, the sparkling foam 
negatived to jet black, the somber rocks. 
He waited—and waited—and waited. 
His eyes bulged in their sockets; his 
breath hissed between his teeth; his 
wounded hand grasped the table in a 
rigid grip, sending sharp pains shooting 
along his arm; sweat poured from his 
ghastly face—cold, clammy sweat. 

He took a plate from the tray and 
held it to the red light. The ledge of 
rock was there, the black water curling 
at its base, the fountain of spray—all 
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as it had been—but Madeline was not 
there! Not a sign, not a trace of her 
was on his plate! 

A wild cry rang through the house, 
an eerie, screaming laugh. It came 
again and again, louder and louder, and 
then slowly died to a hoarse cackle and 
then to a moan, 


People were hardly awake in the vil- 
lage, a mile from Henry Adams’ cot- 
tage, when an automobile, driven furi- 
ously, passed through it. The few who 
saw it gasped at the man who drove it, 
for his face was terrible to see and he 
was screaming, laughing demoniacally. 
Farther on, in another village, people 
flew from the path of the terrible thing, 
coated it mud itself and dashing mud 
against the fences and doorsteps. 
Farther on, the driver flew through ter- 
ror-stricken crowds, escaping vehicles 
and posts and ditches by a hair’s’ 
breadth. 

Word was telephoned, and officers of 
the law stood in the way till they saw 
the thing coming and then dashed for 
safety. The news of the crazy man 
spread out before him all along the 
wide road south. No one blocked the 
way, for to do so must kill the man 
who had gone insane. 

Finally, after leaving miles of terror 
behind it, the demon spirit died. The 
driver’s foot slipped from the accelera- 
tor and the car crept slowly onward, 
onward into a village. Slowly it went on 
to its main street and there the driver’s 
hand fell from the wheel, and slowly 
the great car turned from its path. The 
driver’s head sank forward, and then 
to the left. His body lay crumpled 
against the side of the car. A man 
sprang to the running board, snapped 
a button, and the thing died. 

They lifted the driver out—a terri- 
ble thing to see. His face was a mass 
of wounds from which the blood had 
flowed and dried; an eye was bruised 
and black and nearly closed ; blood was 
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on his hands; one hand was swollen to 
twice its normal size. His trousers 
were torn; a great gash was in his 
knee; his clothes were ripped to 
shreds, and over all was the mud of 
miles. 

An hour later the doctor said that he 
would live 

“Fever,” he said. “He's had it and 
passed the crisis. How on earth such 
a thing could have happened I can’t 
imagine! He must have been delirious 
for days.” 

In the hospital records the entry of 
Henry Adams is noted as having been 
August 27th. 


Six months passed and “Andrew 
Ford” had started on its career, and 
already Henry was a man marked for 
fame. People were beginning to lionize 
him, or rather to try to, for he would 
have none of it. His book was a fact 
established and beyond his power to 
control. Let it go its way, let the 
world do as it liked with it—but for 
him it was all that he had of Madeline; 
to him it was the physical evidence that 
Madeline was of flesh and blood and 
not a dream child, not a fantasy manu- 
factured by his fever-stricken brain. 

Except for the book, he had never 
found the smallest sign of her physi- 
cal existence. No one had seen her 
with him, he had not found even a hair- 
pin or a handkerchief that she had left 
behind. Her writing, which he had 
copied on the typewriter, they had 
burned. But he alone had not written 
“Andrew Ford.” It was utterly im- 
possible that he had written it! When 
he read it, after his recovery, he knew 
that he had no ability that would pro- 
duce such a novel. It was Madeline’s. 
She had lifted it out of mediocrity and 
placed it on a plane very near, indeed, 
to the top of literary achievement, and 
when people attempted to praise him, 
his thoughts flew to her whom he had 
lost, to her to whom any sort of fame 
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would be a small thing compared with 
the beauty of her soul and heart. And 
she had his promise that he would not 
love her! 

And always with him was the de 
spairing truth that if he loved her if 
was as a father loved his daughter. 

One cold afternoon in January, 
Henry Adams turned from upper Fifth 
Avenue, walked eastward a few doors, 
and went up the steps of a house. A 
very old and very dear friend had asked 
him to come and see her, and promised 
that there would be no others except a 
friend who was staying with her. The 
door was opened by a maid who knew 
him. 

She took his hat and coat. 

“In the library, please, Mr. Adams. 
Mrs, Holt will be down in a moment,” 
she said, and disappeared. 

He went into the large room, which 
was lighted only by the evening’s twi- 
light. He was prepared to wait, walked 
across the room, and took his cigarette 
case from his pocket. * 

“Mr. Adams.” 

The voice came froin the far corner 
of the room by the window. It was 
hardly more than 4 murmur, but it 
was a voice that he knew well; the 
sweetest voice he had ever heard; a 
voice that, ever since he had come back 
to sanity in the hospital, had whispered 
to him. It was-a.voice that he heard 
when birds sang, when soft breezes 
stirred in the treetops, when the distant 
hum of the city came through his win- 
dow ; it was a voice that he heard when 
he shut his eyes in the evening and 
dreamed of the days that had been, 
days of joy and peace; it was the voice 
that spoke to him at night out of the 
darkness when he could not sleep; it 
was the voice that spoke to him when 
he woke in the morning and before 
worldly things forced themselves upon 
him. But now, there in the dim room, 
the voice was no fancy of his brain. It 
was a living thing; his ears could not 
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be deceived. It was Madeline’s voice! 
Madeline was there in the room! He 
brushed his hand across his eyes; he 
drew in a deep breath. Yes, there was 
nothing wrong, he was there in the 
room, awake, and Madeline was there 
with. him. 

“Madeline!” His voice was husky. 
He walked slowly toward the darkly 
outlined figure, his hand stretched out 
before him, half afraid that he had been 
deceived and half exulting in the chance 
that had brought her back to him. 

Madeline, whom he had not loved, 
had come back to him and he was go- 
ing to her. She loved him—she had 
told him so; but he did not love her. 
What should he do when she looked 
into his eyes and he into hers? 

The girl stepped toward him and the 
light of the window fell on her. 

“Madeline!” he cried, and in his voice 
was wild longing for her, the love of 
a man for a woman, for he had seen 
her, seen her eyes and her lips, and 
knew what he should do, but as he 
came.close to her he heard her say: 

“T am not Madeline.” 

“You are not Madeline!” He had 
placed his hands on her arms and 
turned her so that the light fell full on 
her. She did not resist. She seemed 
frightened; her face was white except 
for two spots burning bright red in her 
cheeks. “You are not Madeline?” His 
voice had doubt in it, as though he had 
seen and yet did not believe. “But you 
must be Madeline; your voice is Made- 
line’s; your eyes are hers and your 
hair and your mouth; your lips move 
as hers moved. You called to me as 
Madeline called to me; your hand is 
just as her hand was; you are so like 
Madeline that I——” 

“But who was Madeline?” 

“A girl who came to me when I was 
alone—the sweetest girl in the world! 
She stayed with me and worked with 


me. She wrote the book that people 
believe I wrote.” 
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“The book of Mary Ward?” 

“Yes. It was Madeline who came to 
me when the whole world was wrong; 
it was Madeline who trusted me, who 
loved me, who——” 

“Who is-Mary Ward?” 

“Who is Mary Ward? Why she is in 
the book, a woman that Madeline made, 
a woman she invented.” 

“But, you see, Mary Ward is my 
sister.” 

“Mary Ward your sister!” 

“Yes, of course. They are alike, 
feature for feature, their hair and eyes 
and mouths, their chins and cheeks, 
their bodies. Mary Ward speaks as 
my sister spoke, she has the same way 
of speaking, the same quaint twist to 
her words. She has the same ideas, 
the same morality, the same code of 
living, the same thoughts. Page after 
page my sister cried out to me from 
your book as I read. Mary Ward talked 
to me as my sister talked to me; she 
told me over again things that my sis- 
ter had told me and that no one else 
knew.” 

“Mary Ward is Madeline. I wished 
it to be, so far as I could make it so.” 

“And who is Miss Make Believe?” 

“She is Madeline. She was called 
Little Miss Make Believe when she was 
small because she loved fairy stories 
and played games that were all make 
believe.” 

The girl before Henry was leaning 
against the casing of the window. Her 
eyes were fixed on him, her breath came 
fast, her bosom rose and fell con- 
vulsively. She was frightened and yet 
she trusted him, as Madeline had 
trusted him. 

“Tell me about—Madeline,” she said, 
and as she spoke the name, tears fell 
on her cheeks. 

“She was the sweetest woman in the 
world! She trusted me and loved me; 
she told me that she loved me and that 
I must never love her, for she was go- 
ing away where I could never see her. 
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She kissed me and let me kiss her, and 
all the rapture that a man can know 
was in her kisses, but she made me 
promise that I would not love her, and 
I kept my promise. It seemed as though 
a promise given to her could not be 
broken, for if that had not been so I 
must have loved her. She told me that 
I must not love her and that some day 
she would send me a girl whom I would 
love, a girl so like her that I would not 
believe at first that she was not Made- 
line. And she said that she would 
watch over us and protect us and keep 
us always happy, for she would love 
the girl, and she said that the girl would 
love her, too, and so there would be no 
jealousy among us.” 

Henry stopped and there was silence 
except for their labored breathing. He 
waited, fearing that she would think 
him a fool for telling her all this. 

Finally she said: 

“Did she tell you anything more?” 

Straight to his heart, like the thrust 
of a poniard, went the question and 
with it came the final test of his faith, 
of his trust, of his belief in Madeline. 
Madeline was there beside him, her 
flesh, her blood. Was this girl’s heart 
Madeline’s heart; was her soul the soul 
of Madeline? He knew it was, and 
that Madeline had sent her to him to 
be loved and that he loved her. 

He did not hesitate; he did not 
doubt ; his heart was pounding ; his head 
was reeling. 

“Madeline told me that the girl that 

- she would send to me, the girl so like 
herself that I would believe it to be her 
very self, would have on her body a 
birthmark, a red cedar tree traced in a 
space no larger than a pea. Of course, 
you bear that mark.” 

He heard the sharp intaking of her 
breath ; he saw her stand erect, her eyes 
flash, her lips curl into a smile. 

“You are telling me the truth?” Her 
throbbing voice was very low. 
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“I swear that I am telling you the 
truth as I know it, no more, no less.” 

A great sigh escaped from her; her 
fingers fumbled with the pin at her 
bosom; her head fell slowly back; her 
eyes closed; her hand dropped; her 
waist fell apart—and there on the low 
curve of her breast he saw the cedar 
tree, a tiny red tracery on her white 
skin! 

She was not ashamed ; it was a thing 
ordained ; and her kisses were the kisses 
of Madeline, but in them was the pas- 
sion that is love, the passion that had 
not been Madeline’s. 

Her lips moved on his as she spoke, 

“My sister saw you and spoke to me. 
You were playing golf in 
Maine. At first she laughed about you, 
said that you looked awfully attractive, 
and that she was crazy to meet you. 
She said that she was sure that she 
would love you. She often joked with 
me that way and I thought nothing of 
it. Then she became more serious. She 
said that you were unhappy; that you 
were terribly lonely, and that if she 
only knew you she could surely do 
something to help you. She had a very 
soft heart and she always thought of 
other people. I laughed at her for you 
didn’t look unhappy to me. 

“Then, one day you went away and 
she saw you go and she repeated to me 
that you were unhappy and needed 
some one to comfort you. She said: 
‘Oh, how I wish that I could go with 
him and help him! I know I could, 
and I’m absolutely sure that I should 
love him, Bother old convention!’ She 
had never spoken like that before, but 
I only laughed. 

“That afternoon a storm came up; it 
rained hard and the wind blew terti- 
bly. My sister was driving the car, 
alone, and was caught in the storm 
She had a collision with another car 
and was terribly hurt. At first we 
thought that she would never recovef 
consciousness, but she did, and she told 
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me that she had gone to see you; that 
you lived alone in a cottage, and that 
she had stayed with you, and that it was 
all right, just as she knew it would be; 
that conventions were all nonsense after 
all. She told me that she had made a 
mistake; that she liked you very much 
and you were very fond of her but you 
did not love her, but she was very sure 
that you would love me. She said that 
from what she knew, we were exactly 
suited to each other and that we’d love 
each other very much. 


“Before long she knew that it had 


all happened in her dreams when she 
was unconscious, but she laughed about 
you and me and when she knew that 
she was going to die—she did know 
it though we never told her—she said 
that she was going to send some one to 
me to take her place. 

“Perhaps it will be the writer man!’ 
she cried. ‘But whoever it is, when he 
comes, he will bring you a message 
from me, something that only you and 
Iknow. Perhaps I'll tell him about our 
red cedars.’ 

“One morning, it was the twenty- 
sixth of August, just as the sun was 
rising, my sister called me and asked 
me to move her to the window so that 
she could see the surf on the rocks, the 
surf that she could only hear from her 
bed. She had been there only a few 
minutes When she said: ‘I can hear the 
sea calling me, Ruth. It wants me to 
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come! I’m going to answer it.’ She 
put her hands to her mouth and called 
back to it, and then down below a great 
cloud of spray flew higher than any of 
the others and she held out her arms 
to it, smiling. ‘Come take me,’ she 
cried, and then she sank back slowly in 
her chair. 

“And when I read ‘Andrew Ford,’ I 
heard my sister calling to me. I knew 
—oh, I knew that she was sending me 
a message. She talked to me from the 
book as she had talked to me all her 
life. I loved her very much; I knew 
that she loved me, and I heard her cry> 
ing to me to go to you, as Mary Ward 
had gone to Andrew. I struggled with 
myself; I could not believe that it could 
be true; but her message was too 
strong. I loved you, a man whom I 
had only seen, the man my sister-had 
talked to me about, and I came here 
so that you might bring to me the final 
message from—from Madeline.” 


Whatever the courtship of Henry 
and Ruth may have been, there is no 
question regarding their married life. 
Perhaps the spirit of Madeline is 
watching over them, for their love has 
grown greater and greater and sweeter 
and sweeter as the years have passed. 
But Henry has never written another 
book that nearly equals “Andrew 
Ford.” Perhaps some day he will, but 
it is unlikely. 


| HAVE locked my heart’s wide windows, 
And fenced my thought about, 
And packed away my memory 


To keep you out. 


You cannot win an entrance 


Though all the world you win, 
Unless the wild winds of a dream 
Should blow you in. 


Hazev HALL. 


< 
Gee 


CHAPTER I. 


N Quentard Lorris’ sixtieth 
birthday his Wall Street friends 
gave him an old-fashioned sur- 

prise partyin his Fifth Avenue home. 

Amos Gleason, the attorney, led the 
delegation, Elijah Biddle, the banker, 
brought up the rear, and between them 
were gentlemen representing millions 
of dollars. They made decorative 
speeches to him, they gave him an or- 
nate loving cup, and they left him feel- 
ing old. 

He lay on a couch in the homey liv- 
ing room that January night, and his 
daughter Betty sat near him, a comfort- 
able and attractive little figure, curled 
up in a big armchair, reading a book. 

It was the room they loved best of 
all in the house, for it was filled with 
things that spoke of Betty’s mother, 
dead since Betty was a child. But 
nothing reminded Mr. Lorris more of 
Betty’s mother to-night than Betty her- 
self. As he watched her his heart re- 
belled at what his eyes told him. His 
heart would have kept her his little 
daughter always. His eyes told him 
that Betty was grown up. 

“What are you reading?” he asked 
her. 

“A novel, papa. Shall I read it aloud 
to you?” 

“What’s it about, Betty ?” 

“Tt’s a love story, papa.” 
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“The heroine. loves her father best 
of anybody in the world, I suppose?” 

“No, papa; I’m sorry to say she loves 
a man of her own age.” 

“Then I don’t want to hear it,” he 
said. 

She smiled and went on reading while 
he frowned and went on thinking. 

It was her right to read love stories. 
It would soon be her right to love and 
be loved and to go away from him and 
leave him alone in his old age. He had 
never looked the possibility squarely in 
the face before that moment. It was 
not a pleasant prospect that he saw. 
Betty was his only child. 

If loving and marrying and going 
away to make a home of her own would 
give Betty happiness, he was willing to 
bear the pain of parting and tlie loneli- 
ness. But he was a shrewd man of 
the world, and he had no illusions. 
Even such attentions as Amos Gleason * 
and Elijah Biddle and their friends had 
paid*him that day did not blind him to 
the fact that the world smiled to him 
mainly because of his vast wealth. 
Would it not be so in the case of Betty? 
When love came courting, how could 
she be sure that love smiled to her and 
not to her fortune? 

He thought of the precautions he had 
taken in training her for her career a8 
a great heiress. Since her babyhood 
Betty had lived more obscurely tha 
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any daughter of the poor. After a 
children’s party given on her fifth birth- 
day, in aid of a flower guild, her ex- 
jstence had never been advertised. She 
had come in contact with the world 
at no point where it was possible to 
shield her. Servants, governesses, and 
a pair of austere aunts had formed a 
flying wedge around her, in the protec- 
tion of which she had moved thus far 
through life untouched by life. He 
wondered to-night if his methods had 
been the right ones. 

Life, he knew, was a fight; and from 
the necessity of taking up arms in the 
fight no man or woman was immune. 
As a poor man he had fought to win 
what he had. As a rich man he fought 
to keep it. Soon the time would come 
for him to lay down the sword and 
for Betty to take it up. The world was 
a highway infested by bandits envious 
and rapacious. Betty would have to 
fight her way toward happiness as he 
had fought his ; and when she lacked his 
strong arm and his vigilant care to 
help her, what luck would she have? 
Had he equipped her for the battle? 

Around the fortune that would be 
hers some day he had built a wall as 
impregnable as the astute mind of his 
friend Amos Gleason could devise. 
Gleason was famous among corporation 
lawyers; the legal towers of defense 
that he erected for his clients were 
veritable bombproofs. For Quentard 
Lorris he had formulated a plan that 
would safeguard the Lorris millions 
against any assault short of a social 
cataclysm. Under the plan a board of 
trustees would administer the fortune 
after Mr. Lorris’ death; the keenest 
minds in Wall Street would serve Miss 
Betty as a bodyguard, and the schemer 
assailing her citadel would be repelled 
with awful slaughter. 

But Mr. Lorris, as he looked across 
the room at the pretty girl under the 
reading light, wondered if Amos Glea- 
son’s plan was perfect. However elabo- 
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rately it had been drawn, did it not 
contain one weak spot, one vulnerable 
point, in the personality of Betty her- 
self? Betty was a woman. She had 
a’ will of her own, and all women, 
whether they had wills of their own_or 
not, were as uncertain as_ politics. 
When it came to falling in love, they 
had no sense at all, as most marriages 
proved. 

The Avenue had been shocked within 
a few weeks by the elopement of a 
daughter of one of its most dignified 
households. She had run off with her 
father’s chauffeur, and the deuce was 
to pay. Then, too, there was the melan- 
choly marriage of Inez Kirkbride with 
the Duke of Arcturia, the din of whose 
wedding bells still filled the air. Her 
father and all the rest of creation knew 
that the duke was an adventurer and 
a rotter, and the bride had been 
obliged to detour on the way to the altar 
to pay the bridegroom’s hotel bill; yet 
Inez had hurled herself into the ducal 
arms with the abandon of a summer 
boarder jumping into a lake on a hot 
day. 

“IT can protect Betty against such 
foolishness as that,” mused Mr. Lorris. 
“But could Amos Gleason? Suppose 


- anything happened to me. How much 


of a father would my trustees be to 
her ?” 

He was prompted in his line of think- 
ing by a dull pain under his ribs on the 
left side, a pain warning him of an 
eventuality disagreeable to contemplate. 
The pain was worse than usual this 
evening ; the excitement of his birthday 
surprise had left him in a rather bad 
state. 

“Not that I mind dying,” he reflected. 
“It takes less nerve to face death than 
to stand up to a lot of things in life. 
I’ve had my fun, and I’m willing to 
pass out and make room for the next. 
But I'd certainly like to insure Betty’s 
happiness first. I wonder why I don’t 
choose a husband for her.” 


~ 
re 


Ainslee’s 


Meditating upon that suggestion, he 
thought of three excellent reasons 
against such a course of fatherly ac- 
tion. First, he preferred to keep Betty 
at his side, the pride of his heart and 
the delight of his days. Second, he 
knew of no young man who was worth 
one glance of Betty’s brown eyes. 
Thirdly, Betty had no beau. The serv- 
ants, the governesses, the austere aunts, 
and Miss Marks, her attendant and 
companion in her young womanhood, 
had seen to that. Young men past 
counting might have sighed for Betty, 
but their sighs had never reached 
Betty’s ears. 

There had been one boy, ten years 
before, upon whom Mr. Lorris had 
looked without disfavor. He was 
Harry Winthrop, son of Wainwright 
Winthrop, the chocolate man. The 
Winthrops and the Lorrises were 
neighbors in New Hampshire in the 
summertime; that is to say, the Win- 
throp summer home was only five miles 
away down the lake from Lorriswood, 
the vast estate that Mr. Lorris made 
his favorite plaything. In childhood 
Harry and Betty had been good friends, 
but Harry to-day fell short of Mr. 
Lorris’ notion of an ideal son-in-law. 
He was wild and gay and pleasure- 
loving and generally unstable. He was 
the only young man, so far as Betty’s 
father knew, who might be considered 
an acquaintance of Betty’s. 

If it occurred to Mr. Lorris that he 
had perhaps been a little unfair to 
Betty in denying her the society of 
young men, he brushed the accusation 
quickly aside. Daughters of great 
wealth have to expect and accept re- 
strictions. “As to finding a husband for 
Betty,” he thought, “I can’t entertain 
that idea one minute. I doubt if Betty 
would marry a man at my dictation, 
anyway.” 

But he went on thinking of his 
daughter’s helplessness in a greedy 
world, and of the uncertainty that 


Amos Gleason’s plan of guardianship 
would work. As Betty read cher love 
story, unconscious of what was running 
through her father’s mind, he began to 
consider a new idea, a deep and dark 
idea that caused his eyes to shine as 
they had shone in the days when he 
won his success in the world of affairs, 

Miss Marks came in presently, a 
solemn woman in black, to remind Miss 
Betty that it was the hour when beau 
tiful young women should retire, 
When they had said good night, Mr, 
Lorris’ secretary looked in to ask if 
his master required anything. 

“Yes, Slane,” said Lorris. “Fetch 
me the Wall Street Directory and the 
telephone book.” 

The secretary supplied the volumes 
desired. He was a thin chap; his eyes 
were spectacled and his shoulders bent. 
Mr. Lorris took the books and laid 
them on the table under the reading 
lamp. 

“That’s all, Slane,” he said. 

“Yes, sir; good night, sir,” responded 
the secretary, and withdrew. Mr. Lor 
ris sent a glance after him and wished 
that the man would not so everlastingly 
rub his hands as if they were cold. 

For some time Lorris turned the 
leave of the Wall Street “Who’s Who.” 
Then he jotted down a name and looked 
up a number in the telephone book, 
after which he went to the telephone 
and held a ten-minute conversation. 

And that conversation affected the 
careers of a number of persons. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the twilight of commencement day 
the senior class at Princeton sat in 4 
wide circle on the lawn before the steps 
of Old North. The last sad rites of 
the last sad day were under way. In 
turn each member of the class arose 
and lifted to his lips a great silver cup, 
while the circle sang to him the brief 
and pathetic refrain that would ring 
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in his ears through the remainder of 
his life, the farewell toast of the class 
to the classmate. Were that classmate 
the captain of the baseball team or 
a mere “poler,” the least considerable 
of his fellows, the song rang out for 
him under the campus elms. 

Watching from afar, a freshman, 
who would become a sophomore when 
the seniors were done with their song, 
interpreted the solemn doings for the 
information of his mother, his sister, 
and his best girl. 

“That’s “Biffy” Bradford, now,” he 
said. “Biffy carried two truckloads of 
ammunition to the fellows holding 
Bouriches when they didn’t have a 
round left. People say it was Biffy 
who won the war.” 

The senior passed the loving cup to 
the next man and sat down sorrowful- 
eyed. Again the dirge was sung, and 
the freshman explained that the man 
who drank was Rex Whipple, who took 
a Hun bomber prisoner in the air, 
chased him down inside the American 
lines, turned him over to the guard, and 
went up after another victim. 

“The next man,” said the freshman, 
“is Harry Winthrop, better known as 
the Chocolate Kid. He was at Vaux.” 

When the cup came to the hands of 
the man at Harry Winthrop’s left, the 
chant rolled a little louder. 

Here's to you, Tod King! 
Here’s to you my jovial friend! 

“King was our __ intercollegiate 
quarter-miler,” said the freshman, 
“Also, he has the D. S. O. from Per- 
shing’s own hand. Look well, ye 
womenfolk,” 


Oh, yes, we'll drink before we part. 
Here's to you, Tod King! 

The cup finished its journey round 
the circle. The class gathered on the 
steps of the historic hall for a last “Old 
Nassau” and a last Tiger cheer, then 
marched away in lugubrious lockstep 
toward the breaking-up banquet at the 
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Inn, while the juniors of a moment 
before, now become seniors, rushed the 
steps, took proud possession, and 
cheered the swinging line, passing out 
at the campus gate. 

Many of the men in Tod King’s class 
wept unashamed. If King had tears, he 
kept them in his head, but his face was 
as long and serious as the face of a 
horse, and his heart was heavy within 
him. 

The speech that was forced out of 
him at the Inn was perfunctory. The 
applause and the cheer that greeted 
him might have been for some other 
fellow, as far as they affected him. 
When he had done his duty to the 
class by staying a decent length of 
time, he slipped away unobserved and 
went out upon the wide veranda, where 
he found a dark corner, apart from the 
chatter of the commencement guests, 
and sat down to think. 

Presently he heard Harry Winthrop 
calling his name—Winthrop, alias the 
Chocolate Kid, who would be president 
of the Cocoa Trust one day, in his 
father’s stead. But Tod King kept 
still. 

A series of strange things had hap- 
pened to King in the closing week of 
his college career. Once a day for six 
days the letter slot in his room in 
Reunion had clicked, and each day he 
had picked up from the floor a plain 
white envelope addressed tq him in 
typewriting and bearing a New York 
postmark. Five of the letters had 
contained, in addition to a sheet of 
blank paper, a smooth, new hundred- 


“dollar bill. The sixth letter differed 


from the others only in the respect that 
the sheet of paper bore the sentence, in 
pencil 

Expect me this evening. 


At the first hundred-dollar note King 
had stared unbelieving. Somebody, he 
thought, was playing a joke on him; the 
bill could not be genuine money. But 
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the teller at the bank in Nassau Street 
declared the bill as good as gold. On 
the morning of commencement day, 
when the sixth pretty inclosure ar- 
rived, King had cornered Harry Win- 
throp and demanded explanations. 

The Chocolate Kid loved Tod King 
as a brother. Better than any other 
man in the class he knew -the circum- 
stances of King’s life. Had he not gone 
home with King, one Easter vacation, to 
the little north-Jersey village of Wall- 
kill, and found King, senior, to be an 
automobile repair man? Had he not 
questioned Tod time and again as to 
Tod’s plans for breaking into life? 

King knew the open-handedness of 
Winthrop ; knew, too, that Win was the 
last man in the world who would risk 
hurting a friend’s pride by offering him 
money. Perhaps Winthrop, in his de- 
sire to serve his friend, had taken this 
anonymous way of supplying a little 
working capital to help him over the 
penniless days that await a man, just 
out of school. But when accused of 
the kindness, Winthrop had pleaded not 
guilty and cleared himself in his 
friend’s eyes; and he had showed, 
moreover, as great a curiosity as King 
in the mysterious envelopes that added 
one hundred dollars daily to King’s 
wealth. 

As a matter of fact, King was more 
annoyed than curious. He wanted no 
man’s charity. His engineering course 
had provided him with a profession. 
He knew where he could get a job on 
an irrigation project in Colorado. His 
boyhood in his father’s blacksmith shop 
—afterward the Wallkill Garage—had 
prepared him for a life of hard work. 
He had arrived at Princeton with forty 
dollars to his name, and he had earned 
his keep there at such part-time tasks 
as students find to do. In freshman 
year he had risen at five o'clock to 
deliver papers. As a sophomore he 
had taken orders for shoes, sweaters, 
pipes, books, pens, and golf clubs, and 
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lost no man’s respect. In his junior 
year, when the college went to war, 
he had been the business manager of 
Winthrop’s club of young millionaires 
in Prospect Street. 

As he had made his way in school, 
so he expected to make it in life. He 
resented the letters from New York, 
with their insidious hundred-dollar bills, 
Why should anybody think that a man 
who could run the quarter in forty-nine 
seconds needed to be carried? 

In his dark corner on the veranda 
he heard Winthrop’s call nearer at hand 
and more insistent. He heard- Win- 
throp say, “I saw him around not more 
than ten minutes ago.” Then the 
searcher spotted him in the dark and 
pounced upon him. 

“What are you hiding out for?” Win 
throp demanded. “Are you still sore 
at your only true friend?” 

“No, I’m not sore,” said King. “I'm 
thinking.” 

“A man oughtn’t to think on his 
graduation night,” said the Chocolate 
Kid. “It’s bad for the system. Be 
sides, Tod, there’s a man inside inquir- 
ing for you.” 

“What man?” 

Winthrop called across the veranda; 

“Here he is, Mr. Downer.” 

King saw a stout and imposing 
looking figure approaching. 

“Mr. Downer,” said Winthrop, “meet 
Mr. Tod King. Tod, you’re a friend of 
mine, and Mr. Downer is a friend of 
my father’s. Shake hands and make 
u ” 


The older man and the younger 
shook hands and sat down. Winthrop 
gave King’s shoulder a significant grip 
and withdrew. King understood the 
unspoken message. What the Choco 
late Kid meant to say was: “Here’s the 
lavish person who has been insulting 
you with hundred-dollar bills. See if 
it isn’t.” 

For a moment Mr. Downer and King 
sat in silence, looking out across thé 
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broad lawns of the Inn, where Chinese 
lanterns were swinging in the night 
breeze. At last Downer produced a 
cigar case, 

“Smoke, Mr. King?” he asked. 

“No, thanks.” 

The older man lit a cigar. In the 
flare of the match King saw a face that 
indicated a full stomach and a benign 
soul. The man had personality, strong 
and urbane. 

“Mr. King, does it strike you as queer 
that a total stranger should come seek- 
ing you down here?” 

“You've got me guessing, I’ll cheer- 
fully admit,” said King. 

“Let me say, then, Mr. King, that 
while I may be a stranger to you, you 
are far from a stranger to me. I’ve 
had an eye on you ever since you won 
the intercollegiate quarter in your 
sophomore year.” 

“You have managed to keep pretty 
well in the background till now,” King 
observed. “Tell me this: Are you the 
man who has been mailing me hundred- 
dollar bills lately ?” 

Mr. Downer gave a smoky chuckle. 

“Because,” King continued, “you can 
take your money back. I don’t want 
it.” 

“I was sure you wouldn’t. That’s 
why I sent it to you. If you were the 
sort willing to accept cash contribu- 
tions from a man you didn’t know, I’d 
have no use for you. If you'll pardon 
my frankness, that was a little final test 
I put you through. You will forgive 
me, I’m sure, when you've heard what 
I have to say.” 

King waited, withholding comment. 

“Incidentally,” Downer went on, in 
the blandest of voices, “those hundred- 
dollar bills served another purpose. 
They advertised my coming. They 
touched your imagination. Didn’t they, 
now? Haven't they made you a little 
curious ?” 

“I haven’t thought of much else for 
a week,” King answered. 
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“Then you are not averse to hearing 
why I have come to see you?” 

“I’m averse to not hearing,” King 
laughed. ‘“What’s the idea?” 

Mr. Downer settled comfortably, as 
if for a long talk. 

“First, let me tell you about myself,” 
said he. “I am what is commonly 
called a philanthropist, with this differ- 
ence, that the common or garden phil- 
anthropist lets his left hand know what 
his right is doing, while I never indulge 
in publicity if I can help it. I get my 
satisfaction in doing good on the q. t. 
There’s a practical as well as a moral 
advantage, too, in my kind of philan- 
thropy. By keeping my good works out 
of the newspapers I escape from being 
pestered by people in whose charitable 
schemes I am not interested. [ like my 
own schemes best. You see?” 

“T see,” said King. 

“One of my hobbies,” Mr. Downer 
continued, after a pull at his cigar, “is 
opening doors of opportunity to young 
men who bring fame and credit to our 
dear old alma mater.” He waved his 
hand generally toward the distant cam- 
pus. 

“Are you a Princetonian?” cried 
King. “That puts us on a common 
footing at once. I’ve been an old grad 
for just about two hours.” 

“While I,” sighed the older man, 
“have been out since seventy-nine. A 
great class was ours, Mr. King! We 
had a president among us.” 

“My hat is off to Seventy-nine, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Downer, solemnly. 
“As I was about to add, though Sev- 
enty-nine is my class, you will not find 
my name on the roll of graduates of 
that or any other year. I was plucked 
for rather thoughtlessly leaving a red 
calf on the roof of Old North one 
night. I made a dreadful mistake in . 
selecting a calf of that color. If it had 
been an orange-and-black calf, my 
punishment might have been lighter. 
But a red calf, a Harvard calf—there 
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was no forgiving that! I had a memor- 
able half hour with Jimmy—you know 
who Jimmy was, no doubt?” 

“President McCosh?” 

“| had a half hour with him and took 
the first train home. But my heart is 
as fond of the dear old place as ever, 
and as warm for boys like you who 
lend luster to the name of Old Nassau. 
I saw your great race at New Haven 
two years ago. Immediately I got in 
touch with the college authorities and 
began to investigate you, and I have not 
lost you a minute since. I dare say 
no one in America read with greater 
personal interest than I the cablegram 
from the western front last summer 
telling of your decoration at General 
Pershing’s hands.” 

Tod King was glad it was dark, for 
he could feel a hot flush creeping up his 
neck and over his ears and face. He 


blushed not for pride but for vexation. 
He hated people to praise him. 
“Nor have I confined my inquiries to 


the college and the war records, Mr. 
King. I know all about your ancestry, 
from your great-grandfather down. I 
know your early life; how you won the 
Sussex County scholarship in a field of 
fifteen candidates, and how you spend 
your summers doing a man’s work in 
your father’s humble establishment in 
Wallkill when you are not shooting the 
heads off the Huns. If I have rather 
played the spy on you, I hope you'll 
overlook it, and remember that I never 


lend my help to a young man until I” 


know for certain he deserves the com- 
pliment.” 

King had heard this kind of talk. A 
polished gentleman from Philadelphia 
had done him the honor, only a month 
before, of flattering him upon his good 
looks, his good mind, and his good 

_record, and had ended by offering him 
fifty dollars a month and a ten per cent 
commission to travel about the land 
demonstrating a patent brass polish to 
housewives, 
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But King’s gathering cynicism wag 
dispelled by Mr. Downer’s next utter 
ance, 

“Mr. King, I learn from my friend, 
Plato Plunkitt, of Wall Street, that you 
are considering a position with the An 
telope River Improvement Company in 
Colorado.” 

“You do certainly know a lot about 
me,” said King. “But that’s the truth, 
They have offered me two hundred a 
month and living expenses to build their 
ditches for them, It’s an irrigation 
scheme.” 

“And a good offer it would be for 
an ordinary young man,” said Downer, 
“But what if I think you an extraor- 
dinary young man? What if I have 
something for you at five hundred a 
month and expenses, with the prospect 
of a great deal more at the end of six 
months ?” 

“In that case,” said King, “I should 
tell the Antelope River people to go dig 
their own ditches. If I had a contract 
with them, it would be different. But 
no papers have been signed yet.” 

“T know it,” said Downer. “Although 
assured of the job, you have yet to 
meet Mr. Plunkitt and the rest of the 
directors and close the bargain.” 

Still, in a sense, King had obligated 
himself, and with a young man’s regard 
for absolute honesty, he hesitated. 

“T have given President Plunkitt my 
word,” he said. “I suppose I’ll have to 
go to him and explain that I have a 
better offer.” 

“That won't be necessary, Mr. King. 
I happen to own some stock in the 
Antelope River project, though I’m not 
active in the board. I can explain to 
Plunkitt that I need you for a more 
important work. I can also promise 
you that Plunkitt’s job shall be yours 
if, at the end of six months, you decide 
that you don’t like mine. Could any 
thing be fairer?” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
King, keenly interested at last. “Amd 
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where’s the job you mention? China? 
Mexico? Afghanistan?” 

“New Hampshire,” said Downer. “I 
want you to go there and place your- 
self in the hands of a friend of mine 
who will tell you what your work is 
to be. It may disappoint you at first; 
you may think it beneath your ability 
and your technical training. But all the 
while you’re at it you will be under 
observation for a greater task, which 
I don’t care to discuss with you at this 
time. The question is, are you enough 
of a venturer and a good sport to put 
yourself implicitly under the direction 
of a friend and a well-wisher for six 
months, at five hundred a month and 
board? You have been on probation 
fer two years already, remember, and 
it hasn’t hurt you. Will you submit 
to six months more of trying out?” 

King wished he could see Downer’s 
face. Instantly his wish was granted, 
for a big car came purring in at the 
driveway and shot its spotlight upon the 
veranda. In that moment he saw the 
older man’s face clearly. Its expres- 
sion was one of easy benevolence 
mixed, perhaps, with a little sancti- 
monious condescension; but all college 
youngsters are used to patronizing airs 
from the great who come to visit them. 

“You have nothing to lose,” said 
Downer, plausibly, “except six months 
of your time, which a man of your age 
can afford to charge off to experience. 
For that half year you will receive three 
thousand dollars over and above your 
expenses, which amount will just about 
lift the mortgage off your father’s prop- 
erty in Wallkill. Furthermore, there’s 
always your Colorado job waiting for 
you. What do you say?” 

What answer except one could a 
young man make to a proposition like 
that? King reasoned thus: “I can’t 
lose; that’s a cinch. Before the six 
months are up I’ll have done a little 
investigating on my own hook. I'll 
know all about this Downer person by 
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then. Harry Winthrop says his father 
knows him, which is a good sign. Then 
there’s the hint of something big if I 
pass the test. What dol say? Willa 
duck swim ?” 

In more respectful language he signi- 
fied his readiness to go to work for Mr. 
Downer and to try to qualify, for the 
greater opportunity in store for him. 

“I will pay you month by month <n 
advance,” said Downer, opening his 
pocketbook. “Here are five more of 
those bills that have embarrassed you 
so much. I hope you will get so used 
to the sight of them that you won’t feel 
squeamish about taking all you can lay 
your hands on. We -an accommodate 
ourselves to almost anything distasteful 
in this world if we try, you know. 
What is the poet’s word for it?” 

“First scorn, then pity, then em- 
brace,” King quoted. “But you have 
already paid me my first month’s salary 
and a hundred dollars over.” 

“That’s for outfit,” said Downer. “Is 
there a writing room where we can 
make a little note of our tfansaction ?” 

King led the way inside. At a desk 
Mr. Downer planted his stout self and, 
after a moment’s thought, wrote: 

Received, from Jason Downer, $500.00 be 
salary for June, 1919. 

King signed the receipt and Mr. 
Downer placed it in his pocketbook. 
Therefrom he took a letter. 

“Present this as soon as possible,” 
said he. “Mr. Slane will give you your 
orders and explain your activities. I 
shall not expect, in fact, I don’t want 
to hear from you before November. I 
am a busy man with many interests and 
I don’t like to be bothered with details. 
But remember that all the while I'll 
be watching you, and that I’m your 
friend, and that I’m going to make you 
into something bigger than you ever 
dreamed of becoming. Remember, too, 
that I like to remain anonymous in my 
little friendly services to people. On 
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the last day of November, come and 
see me at the Fiduciary Building, Wall 
Street. And now,” he held out a pudgy 
hand, “good night to you, my boy, and 
the best of luck!” 

“Good night, sir, and thank you!” 
King replied. “I'll make good or know 
why.” 

As far as the steps the young man 
accompanied his new-found backer and 
saw him enter a big blue car parked 
on the lawn. Away the car rolled, 
down Nassau Street toward New York. 

Then King went charging through 
the commencement crowd in a_ wild 
search for Harry Winthrop. He found 
the Chocolate Kid in the grillroom, 
resting his head on the edge of a table 
and weeping. 

“Toddy, old boy,” Winthrop sobbed, 
“T never knew till ten minutes ago how 
much I love this dashed old place!” 
He would have wept again, but King 
dragged him out of his melancholy and 
told him in exuberant words of the sud- 
den rise in the fortunes of Todfield 
King, junior. 

“Stop your boohooing and tell me 
about your father’s friend, Downer. 
Who the deuce is he?” 

Winthrop sobered 
thoughtfully : 

“Did I tell you he was a friend of 
dad’s ?” 

“You certainly did.” 

“T had no business to say that. It 
must have been the prohibition lemon- 
ade I had at the reunion tents. I don’t 
know a thing about him. I don’t know 
whether he’s a friend of dad’s or not. 
He told me he was, when he asked for 
you. I never heard of him.” 

King displayed the letter Downer had 
given him. The young men put their 
heads together over it. The superscrip- 
tion read: 


and asked, 


Simon Slane, Esq., 
Lorriswood, 
Bertelot, 
N.H. 
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Winthrop gave a whistle of astonish 
ment. 

“Lorriswood,” he cried, “is the sum- 
mer estate of old Quentard Lorris, the 
Coal Tar King. You're surely playing 
in luck, Toddy, my boy! So am I, 
Do you know that Lorriswood is only 
five miles down the lake from dad’s 
place? I'll run over and see you every 
morning before breakfast.” 

Then his face fell. 

“Cuss it all!” he wailed. “I forgot 
that I won’t get there this summer. The 
governor says I’ve got to go to work.” 

King left him in his sorrow and 
swung back toward the campus for his 
last night under the elms. He had 
eleven hundred dollars in his pocket and 
eleven hundred dizzy ideas in his head. 

He turned into University Place and 
entered the campus from the western 
end, pausing to look down through 
Blair Arch at the railway station, where 
a committee of seniors was already at 
work boosting fellow classmen through 
the train windows. King might have 
been more interested in knowing that 
inside the little station building, the 
telegraph operator had just finished 
putting this message on the wire: 


Anthony Comstock Hotel, 
New York City. 
J. D. met Todfield King, Wallkill, N. J, 
one hour, now returning motor. 
MEEGAN. 


CHAPTER III. 


Jason Downer kept an office in the 
Fiduciary Building in Wall Street. A 
year’s rental of the ten-by-twenty room 
that bore his name upon the door would 
have bought a farm in Texas or am 
orange ranch in Florida. 

Mr. Downer dwelt on Riverside 
Drive, in an apartment house whose 
very name is enough to cause wor 
shipers of wealth to doff their hats and 
make the sign of the dollar. He rode 
in a blue motor car that dazzled the 
eye; he played golf in Westchester 
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County, and he dined at a city club 
whose window loungers are as cross 
looking as any on the Avenue. 

Yet it would have been a little hard 
to say by precisely what means Mr. 
Downer supported himself in all his 
luxury. In this particular, however, 
he was not unlike numbers of other men 
whom you may see walking importantly 
through lower Manhattan any week day 
between ten o'clock and two or three. 

In appearance Mr. Downer was not 
unimportant. Nature had given him a 
six-foot frame, and years of living on 
the fat of the land had filled out that 
frame until its lines matched those of 
the big, blue car. In his face was 
an oily swarthiness that all the soaps in 
the world could not tone down. Or- 
dinarily he wore for a coat a loose and 
flowing Prince Albert, and for a hat 
a gleaming silk tile, which caused 
strangers to take him for the chief jus- 
tice of some superior court. 

Thus he was attired as he stepped out 
of his car and crossed the sidewalk to 
the Fiduciary entrance on a day shortly 
before his interview with Todfield King 
at Princeton. A dozen Wall Street in- 
significants gaped adulatingly at him. 
The passengers on a sight-seeing bus 
wondered who he was. A policeman 
touched fingers to helmet. A_slender 
man with a scholarly stoop to his shoul- 
ders and spectacles on his face left the 
spot across the street where he had been 
idling for half an hour, and hastened 
into the Fiduciary Building on Mr. 
Downer’s track. 

The two came face to face in the 
elevator. Jason Downer frowned. The 
slender man nodded and looked away. 
Mr. Downer got out at the fourteenth 
floor. The other rode one floor higher, 
then came down by the stairs in time 
to see Mr. Downer’s door close. He 
entered without knocking. Downer 
seemed to expect him, for immediately 
he shot the bolt. 


They sat down opposite each other 
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at a mahogany desk that needed dust- 

ing. Mr. Downer did without office 
help. It is to be noted that he sat 
with his back to the window, letting his 
visitor face the light. 

“Well, Slane, have you made up that 
slow mind of yours?” 

“Don’t say slow, Mr. Downer, say 
circumspect. I have thought your 
proposition up ‘and down and _ all 
around. It is tempting, I have to ad- 
mit.” 

“To a man at your age and in your 
position,” said Downer, “a private sec- 
retary on a paltry five thousand a year, 
facing the certainty that his employer 
has only a little while to live, and know- 
ing, too, the usual luck of private sec- 
retaries in the division of an estate, my 
proposition can’t help appealing.” 

He moved the inkstand aside and 
spoke suavely. 

“I knew a man in your situation— 
fellow name of Jessup, secretary to 
Lambeth, the pickle king. Twenty- 
seven years he served his master, yet 
what did he draw in Lambeth’s will but 
a five-hundred-dollar annuity? You 
can do better for yourself than that.” 

Slane took off his spectacles and 
rubbed the lenses with a bit of pink 
cloth. 

“I have thought more,” he said, 
“about the other people concerned than 
about myself. I want to be sure that 
by going in with you I’m doing no one 
an injury.” 

Downer smiled genially. 

“My dear man, far from doing them 
harm, we shall do them good.” He 
caught the double meaning in his words 
and laughed. “I speak in the strict 
sense. We shall do nothing that won't 
win their everlasting gratitude. Look- 
ing at it in cold analysis, just what 
do we propose? We propose to find 
a husband for your employer’s charm- 
ing and neglected daughter. We pro- 
pose, moreover, that the husband shall 
be worthy of her in every respect—as 
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worthy a young man, mentally, morally, 
and physically, as it is possible to find 
in America. We shall make her happy 
in the possession of a devoted young 
husband. We shall make him happy in 
having for his wife one of the wealth- 
iest young women in the land. We 
shall make poor Lorris happy, if he 
lives, in seeing his daughter happy. In- 
cidentally, our little experiment in 
eugenics will operate for the betterment 
of the world.” 

He put his stout elbows upon the desk 
and bent earnestly toward his visitor. 

“Why is it that the sons and the 
daughters of the Lorris class are of so 
little use to humanity, though they hold 
in their hands such tremendous power 
for good? Isn’t it because so many of 
them are unhappily married? Look 
around you. Look at the Van Cleves, 
the Dolbergs, the Hennitons. Look at 
poor Inez Kirkbride who tied up with 
the Duke of Arcturia. When do they 
have time for self-sacrifice and service? 
Half the time they’re in court, the other 
half they’re dodging the newspaper re- 
porters. There are exceptions, but they 
are so shining that they emphasize my 
point. There’s a great waste in upper- 
class marriages, Slane; a great waste. 
Aren’t we justified, then, in taking a 
controlling hand in the game of life 
when we see a chance? Are you doing 
wrong when we allow Divine Provi- 
dence to use us as instruments?” 

“You are quite a philosopher, sir,” 
said Slane. “I had no idea you looked 
at these things in that light.” 

“A man has to have a_ hobby,” 
Downer answered, visibly flattered. 
“Perry Manwell raises pheasants; Luke 
Lattimer goes in for prize cattle; P. T. 
Galt is an aéroplane fancier. My whim 
is to save the American millionaire 
stock from the deterioration that 
threatens it on every side. I suppose 
I am a busybody and a doddering old 
matchmaker, but I can point to more 
than one happy home on the Avenue 
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that might have been a little hell off 
earth only for my matrimonial med 
dling.” 

He bedmed so benevolently that Slane 
looked at him with new respect. 

“Frankly, Mr. Downer, haven't 
given you credit for so much philan- 
thropy. I have suspected that you 
played this unique game for more sub- 
stantial stakes. One of my reasons for 
coming here to-day was to ask you par- 
ticularly what you expected to make out 
of the marriage that you have asked 
me to help you arrange.” 

“Not a thing, Slane, except the satis- 
faction that comes to a stage manager 
when he hears the applause, and the 
pleasure of moving human creatures 
about on the chessboard of fate to their 
advantage and the advantage of the 
community. If you want to call mea 
socialist, all right.” 

“But you have offered me an enor 
mous sum, sir, for my small help in 
your pastime. Twenty-five thousand 
down, I think you said, and an equal 
amount on Miss Lorris’ wedding day. 
Why do you pay so high a price for 
a service from which you will derive 
no direct benefit ?” 

“I can afford to pay what I like,” re 
plied Downer, a little severely. Slane 
sensed the reproof and took it with 
lowered head. In his ten years as 
secretary to Quentard Lorris he had 
become a past master of docility. 
Downer allowed himself the indulgence 
of a chuckle. 

“For you, in addition, Slane, will be 
the pleasure of putting over a good one 
on the Lorris trustees. I believe you 
have told me that those worthy gentle 
men have already seen fit, in Lortis 
illness, to behave overbearingly towafd 
you. Doubtless the marriage of Miss 
Lorris to a man not of their choice 
will jar their self-esteem quite a little, 
eh?” 

“You name the first reason why! 
listen to your offer,” Slane replied; and 
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Downer chuckled again as he detected 
the glint of injured vanity in the secre- 
tarys eyes. “If you—if we—can 
nominate the young man for the heart 
and hand of Betty Lorris, I rather 
think there will be a great gnashing of 
teeth in a certain quarter. As I have 
told you, the trustees have already be- 
gun to exercise their guardianship over 
Miss Betty in ways that make life un- 
pleasant for those of us among whom 
she has grown up.” 

“What are some of those ways, 
again?” Downer asked. 

“For one thing, we have been charged 
by the trustees to keep her under nar- 
row surveillance and to submit daily 
reports of her activities. She has al- 
ways been virtually a prisoner, and a 
willing one, for her father’s sake. Now 
she is a prisoner by the order. of 
others; and we, from being her com- 
panions, have become her jailers, in 
fact, you may say, her fellow prison- 
ers. There is no more liberty in the 
Lorris service for any of us. It was 
this that I resented at the last meet- 
ing of the trustees, and it was my re- 
sentment that got me called down most 
brutally by Amos Gleason before the 
whole household staff.” 

Downer half closed his eyes. 

“Did Gleason state why Miss Lorris 
should be guarded more closely in fu- 
ture than heretofore?” 

“Yes, sir; it's on acount of the 
Spanish nobleman at the Plaza who 
sends her roses twice daily, morning 
and evening. And there are general 
reasons as well, now that she has grown 
so attractive to the eye and so pos- 
sessed with a will of her own.” 

“It seems a pity,” mused Downer, 
“that one of the richest girls in the 
land should have less liberty than any 
kitchen maid.” 

“And yet, sir, it’s not so ridiculous. 
You’d be surprised at the number of 
scheming people who approach her with 
expectations of her favor. There is the 
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Spaniard, as I have said; and only last 
week a clerk at Pinnet’s proposed mar- 
riage to her across the glove counter, 
right before Miss Marks, her compan- 
ion. We have to use caution, sir.” 

“The trustees know about the Span- 
iard, you say?” 

“They have questioned me about him 
twice.” 

Downer reflected. 

“Your orders are, then, to let her 
see no one outside of the household?” 

“And to get her away from the city 
the moment Mr. Lorris is able to bear 
the journey to New Hampshire. That 
will be within a few days now, Doctor 
Danvers thinks.” 

“They figure, 1 presume, that the 
Lorris summer home is so far off the 
map that the girl will be immune there 
from designing foreigners, eh?” 

“So I suppose, sir.” 

Jason Downer was thoughtful for 
several moments. He tapped the desk 
with his stubby fingers; he turned 
around in his swivel chair and looked 
out across the way at the windows in 
the skyscraper opposite. 

“Mr. Downer!” 

The words came from Slane in a 
startled whisper. Downer sat as still 
as an iron dog. 

“What?” he asked. His voice 
sounded unnatural. 

“Who’s the man in the third window 
from the portico, one flight higher than 
our level here?” 

“I’m looking at him. It’s your old 
friend, Trustee Gleason,” Downer an- 
swered huskily. “Keep him covered 
while I dissemble.” 

Yawning widely and stretching his 
arms, Downer rose and stood at his 
window, looking down into the abyss 
called Wall Street. “What’s Gleason 
doing?” he asked, without turning 
round, 

“He seems to be watching a pigeon 
on his window ledge,” Slane answered. 
Downer took from his pocket a card 
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and studied it with appearance of lei- 
surely interest, though it was only his 
automobile license. 

“What’s doing now?” he queried. 

_ “He has called another man to look 
at the pigeon,” said Slane. 

“Who's the other man? 
Lorris trustee?” 

“A young man. I don’t know him.” 

“Have they looked this way?” 

“Not once.” 

After a minute of pantomine, Dow- 
ner moved back to his desk. 

“I guess our guilty consciences played 
a joke on us,” he said. “But what’s 
Gleason doing in that building? His 
office is on Nassau Street, around the 
corner.” 

“It may be a coincidence merely,” 
Slane responded, nervously. “All the 
same, I think I’ll decamp. I’m not par- 
tial to coincidences.” 

“You don’t mean to back out at this 
stage, I hope?” 

“Well ” Slane’s eyes sought the 
window across the street. 

“Before you go,” said Downer, cas- 
ually, “just glance at this agreement 
I’ve drawn up.” 

He laid before his visitor a sheet of 
paper with writing on it. 

Slane read the paper slowly. 

“Is it necessary to have any writing 
between us?” 

“What do you think? Put yourself 
in my place.” Downer took from a 
drawer a check book of the impressive 
sort that men of affairs use. He could 
see Slane’s fear-filled eyes brighten 
momentarily. “A man doesn’t like to 
part with twenty-five thousand dollars, 
Slane, without a little something to 
show for his money. Not that I intend, 
however; to run around town showing 
people your receipt.” His laugh was 
easy and hearty. 

But Slane’s timidity caused him to 
shake his head. 

“Let me ask you a question,” per- 
sisted the seductive Downer. “Did you 
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become the private secretary to a multe 
millionaire through any motive of ak 
truism? Have you given him ten years 
of your life just for the fun of the 
thing? I can read men, Slane, and ] 
can read you. You're no easy mark; 
you’re long-headed; you’re ambitious 
and out to better yourself, and you 
won't let a golden opportunity like thig 
slip by, if I’m any judge of human 
nature. You have played your cards 
carefully all these years for just such 
achance. We all are adventurers, even 
those in the most respectable and hum 
drum jobs. The only disgrace lies ia 
being hypocrites about it and pretend 
ing we aren’t thinking of the main 
chance.” 

He stopped speaking, for he saw that 
Slane was reading the paper again. 

Certainly there was nothing damning 
in the document to which Slane was 
asked to subscribe. It said, simply: 

Received, from Jason Downer, his check 
for $25,000 for services which I agree to 
render at his direction. 

Pens and ink were at the secretary's 
hand. He signed the receipt, and Dow- 
ner folded it neatly and put it away 
in his pocketbook. Then, in his turn, 
Downer took pen in hand and opened 
his check book. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Some moments thereafter, Mr. Dow- 
ner sat alone in his ten-by-twenty office 
with a bland and benevolent smile on 
his face. Listening, he’ heard from the 
hall outside the opening and closing of 
an elevator door. Then he breathed 4 
number into his telephone and, after 
while, said: 

“Plunkitt? This is J. D. Come up” 

Outside the door, so close that his eat 
almost touched the glass, Slane heard. 

“Plunkitt,” he said to himself. 
“Who's Plunkitt ?” 

Softly he stepped away over the com 
crete floor to the stairs, dropped dows 
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two flights, caught a descending eleva- 
tor, and walked out into the street. 

He looked up at the window in the 
building opposite, where Trustee Amos 
Gleason and the stranger had shown 
so much interest in the pigeon. Hav- 
ing counted the stories from the ground, 
he set himself to watch the doorway. 
Soon, as he expected, he saw the plump 
form of Gleason emerge and move 
away toward the Sub-Treasury. 

Then Slane entered the building, was 
transported to the fifteenth floor, and 
ventured along the corridor, scanning 
the names on the doors. Before a 
door that bore no name of any sort 
he halted and listened. From within 
that room, if Slane’s calculation was 
correct, Amos Gleason had looked 
across the street into Jason Downer’s 
office. 

Was it a room that Gleason rented 
for the purpose of observing Downer? 
If so, then Gleason must have got wind 
of Downer’s little plan regarding Miss 
Betty Lorris’ future. In that case, 
Downer was a bad man to have deal- 
ings with, and the sooner Simon Slane 
exposed the villain, the better for Simon 
Slane. 

Timid as a rabbit at the edge of a 
cabbage patch, he lingered at the door 
until from within a voice spoke 
sharply : 

“Come on in, Slane. 
afraid of ?” 

His knees shook under him, his back, 
none too strong at any time, went weak, 
as if some one had smitten him in the 
small of it with a baseball bat. Dis- 
tractedly he looked around for the 
stairs, but, before his brain could com- 
mand his muscles, the door opened and 
there stood before him the young man 
who had appeared at the window with 
Gleason, 

“Mr. Slane, isn’t it?” said the young 
= “I thought so. Won't you walk 
in?” 
Amazement paralyzed Slane’s resist- 


What are you 
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ance. He entered the room, the door 
was closed behind him, and the young 
man faced him, smiling the least bit 
disdainfully. 

“I don’t know you, sir,” said Slane, 
recapturing his self-control. 

“That’s all right. We'll be well ac- 
quainted soon,” the young man replied, 
swinging a chair under his caller’s 
knees. “Sit down. I’d like a talk with 
you.” 

“But how do you know my name?” 
Slane gasped. “How did you know I 
was outside? And who the deuce are 
you, anyway ?” 

“My business is to know a great many 
things. The little machine there in the 
corner told me you had entered this 
building.” 

Slane looked curiously at an arrange- 
ment of reflectors and lenses that threw 
a perfect picture of the busy street 
below upon a shaded ground glass. 

“And my name, if you care to know,” 
the young man continued, not without 
a degree of pride, “is Felix Doolittle.” 

Slane repeated the name. 

“T’ve read of you,” he said. “You 
are the man who showed up the Wil- 
liamsburg plot.” 

“That was one of my cases,” Felix 
Doolittle admitted. “Just now I am 
busy in a matter that interests me 
more than that affair. You can help 
me if you like.” 

He crossed to a desk, perched on the 
edge, and took out his watch. 

“You can help me if you like, Mr. 
Slane, and you can help me if you don’t 
like. I'll give you thirty seconds to 
say whether your help will be volun- 
tary.” 

“I don’t understand,” Slane pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, you do. Twenty seconds.” 

“But—but—you pop it at me so sud- 
denly——” 

“Ten seconds.” ; 

Slane’s fingers must have been cold, 
for he fell to rubbing them briskly. 
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“Would you mind pulling down that 
window shade?” he asked. 

Felix Doolittle smiled, returned his 
watch to his pocket; obliged his nervous 
visitor by drawing the shade, and said: 

“Your answer shows you to be a man 
of decision, sir, and of good sense. 
There’s credit to be had from doing 
an unavoidable thing with good grace. 
When I make my report to the trustees 
of the Lorris estate I shall remember 
that you were quite willing to lend 
us your aid. In fact, Mr. Slane, I can 
testify that you came to us of your own 
free will.” 

Ironically as he spoke, he reassured 
Slane with his tone. “Conceited young 

n,” thought Slane, “are the easiest 
marks in the shooting gallery. Besides, 
what have I done that won’t bear inspec- 
tion?” With a smile that was meant to 
indicate as well as to invite confidence, 
he faced the brisk young man on the 
desk, who had gone on talking. 

“Mr. Slane, I don’t need to repeat 
that I have undertaken a piece of detec- 
tive work for Amos Gleason. You are 
Mr. Lorris’ private secretary. Both 
you and I accept the Lorris pay and 
have the Lorris interests at heart. Let 
us be frank with each other.” 

“Tell me what you would like to 
know,” Slane replied. 

“What were you doing in Jason Dow- 
ner’s office just now?” 

“Listening to a business proposition 
from Mr. Downer.” 

“Did you listen very hard?” 

“Well, not very. I confess that I 
have had several interviews with him; 
but my motive has been curiosity re- 
garding his schemes as well as anxiety 
for my employer's welfare. I may have 
led him on a little—for a purpose.” 

“An excellent idea, Slane. We can 
fight the devil best when we know his 
cards, eh?” 

“Precisely, sir.” 

Felix Doolittle slipped-down from the 
desk and began to pace the floor. 
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“Slane, what’s Downer’s game?” 

The secretary set his face to register 
candor and an earnest desire to be 
helpful. 

“I have reason to believe,” said he 
“that Mr. Downer is interested in Miss 
Lorris’ future. It has been suggested 
to me that it may be a good thing for 
me if I will consent to use what littl 
influence I have with the Lorrises i 
favor of some suitor or other in whom 
Downer is interested. I haven’t gone 
far enough into the matter to make 
sure just what Downer wants or who 
his candidate is. Perhaps you can tél 
me.” 

“Slane, there’s a Spaniard at the 
Plaz fortune-hunting nobleman, 
Don Carlos Vorilla by name. What d 
you know about him?” 

“I know that he has tried in many 
ways to become acquainted with Miss 
Lorris. He has called at the house 
repeatedly, though we turn him away, 
He sends flowers twice a day. His le 
ters show up in every post.” 

“Have they met—he and she?” 

“I’m sorry to say they have. One 
day recently when Miss Betty was tt 
turning from a visit to her aunt at Lake 
Mahopac, something went wrong with 
the motor, and it was necessary # 
secure another car. The Spanish gem 
tleman came along in his; I presume 
he had been following them. He of- 
fered his car, and Miss Betty and Mis 
Marks, her companion, rode to the city 
with him. I was not there or i 
shouldn’t have happened.” 

“But have they met formally? Hav 
they been introduced in the conver 
tional way?” 

“No, sir. 


Miss Betty goes scarcely 
anywhere, you see, now that her father 
is so low in health. Indeed, there b 
been no opportunity.” 
Doolittle halted before his caller. 
“Has it ever occurred to you, Slat 
that Jason Downer may be backing Dan 
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Carlos Vorilla in this amazing court- 
ship?” 

“I hadn’t thought of it, sir; but now 
that you mention it, I shouldn’t be as- 
tonished if it were true. Such things 
have happened. There was the notori- 
ous case of the syndicate that was said 
to have promoted the match between 
Miss Kirkbride and the Duke of Arc- 
turia. It’s quite possible, I should say, 
that Mr. Downer is grubstaking the 
Spaniard.” 

“You know nothing definite to that 
effect, however ?” 

“No, nothing at all.” 

“What if I should tell you that it’s 
true; that Downer imported Don Carlos 
from Seville for no other purpose than 
to carry Miss Lorris away into cap- 
tivity along with as much of her for- 
tune as he could lay hands upon?” 

“In that case, I should say that you 
have exposed a most cruel and despica- 
ble conspirary. I wonder I had not 
thought of Mr. Downer in this connec- 
tion before. I shall certainly be on my 
guard from now on.” 

“That’s all I want to ask you to-day, 
Slane,” said the detective. “Before 
you go, however, I want an under- 
standing with you. I want you to re- 
port to me everything the Spaniard 
does that comes to your knowledge. I 
want you to be an eye for me in the 
Lorris home until such time as it will 
be possible for us to end the Downer 
annoyance once and for all.” 

“Can’t you bump him on the strength 
of what you already know?” asked 
Slane cautiously. 

“We have nothing on him yet except 
hearsay. He has been seen in the 
Spaniard’s company; that’s about all. 
If we went after him now, he would 
laugh at us. Our game is watchful 


waiting. Will you help?” 

“You may count on me, sir, for any 
aid in my power,” Slane replied. He 
had completely recovered from his 
panic. 


“As for my talks with Mr, 
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Downer, you will understand, I hope, 
that I have been actuated only by mo- 
tives of loyalty. Like you, 1 smelled 
a rat, as the saying is. I had no idea 
the rat was such an elephant. I shalt 
do my best and most faithful for you, 
depend on that.” 

Doolittle put out his hand. 
took it gratefully and said: 

“We are working together in this de- 
praved affair, sir. It relieves me to 
find that I am not alone in guarding 
the Lorris interests.” 

Slane made all respectable haste out 
of the neighborhood. His head felt 
like a gyroscope. Dizzily he considered 
his position, and he ended in approv- 
ing all he had done that afternoon, 
He had accepted a bribe from Downer, 
but ,to balance that sin he had offered 
his services to those who guarded the 
Lorris welfare. If Downer came to 
grief through their watchfulness, Slane 
was on record as desiring to help bring 
about that praiseworthy end. If Dow- 
ner succeeded in his pretty plan to pick 
a husband for Miss Betty Lorris, then 
again Slane stood to win. Perhaps 
Downer had no deeper motive, after 
all, than to add a bit to the sum of hu- 
man happiness; but Simon Slane could 
look forward into the years and con- 
ceive of a situation in which a certain 
secretary who possessed inside knowl- 
edge of a certain matrimonial alliance 
might turn that knowledge to very good 
account. 

He felt, on the whole, quite virtuous. 
Yet his fears began soon to harass him. 
Suppose Downer had seen him in Felix 
Doolittle’s office in those few seconds 
before the shade was lowered. Sup- 
pose Downer, taking alarm, should stop 
payment on the check in Slane’s pocket. 
It was too late to bank it that day. 
“Better play the game a little longer,” 
thought the astute secretary. “Safety 
first.” 

So, in Park Row, he entered a to- 
bacco shop, bought, clipped, and lit a 
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‘cigar and, having looked over every 
customer in the place, stepped into a 
telephone booth and pulled the door 
shut behind him, only to discover that 
the least coin in his pockets was a 
quarter. 

Too timid to leave the booth for 
smaller change, he sacrificed his quar- 
ter, heard the money bell ring three 
times, and gave a number. What was 
twenty cents, anyway, to a man who 
had just come into twenty-five thousand 
dollars? 

“Hello!” It was Jason Downer. 

“Mr. Downer, sir, do you recognize 
my voice? Do you know who’s talk- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I know. What’s 
Ain’t that check good ?” 

“Let me tell you a thing I’ve just 
found out, sir. Gleason and the trustees 
think you’ve got your money on the 
~ horse from Spain.” 

“That’s good; that’s fine!” Downer 
answered. “But how do you know all 
this ?” 

“Tell you later, sir. Another thing— 
keep your window shade down when 
Mr. Plunkitt visits you. Remember the 
pigeon.” 

The reference to Mr. Plunkitt cost 
Slane a violent effort. “But,” he as- 
sured himself, “I may as well let Dow- 
ner know that I know a thing or two. 
A man never gains anything by letting 
other men think he’s a fool.” 


matter ? 


In the law offices of Gleason, Shank- 
land, Lummis, Vanderpool & Cobb, in 
Nassau Street, Detective Doolittle sat 
with Mr. Gleason. 

“Of ail the devilish schemes 1 ever 
heard of!” said Mr. Gleason, after lis- 
tening to Doolittle for five minutes. 
“You think, then, that Downer has been 
tampering with Mr. Lorris’ secretary ?” 

“Not a doubt of it, sir. Even if 
Slane hadn’t acknowledged it, I could 
have read it in his face. Doesn’t it 
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strike you that Slane is a weak tog 
for a rough workman like Downer?” 

“And a hell of a—pardon me, a deuce 
of a private secretary for Quentard 
Lorris. He shall be discharged,” said 
Mr. Gleason, thumping the desk with 
his fist. “I'll kick the reptile out of 
the house.” 

“No doubt it would give you pleasure 
Mr. Gleason. But seeing what a pane 
of glass the reptile is, and how easily 
we can read Downer through him, 
wouldn’t it be better to let him stay 
where he is? We don’t know yet what 
Downer’s real plan is in regard to the 
Spaniard, you know. My advice is to 
let Slane alone till he knows more. We 
have to consider, too, that Mr. Lorris 
has been critically ill, and the removal 
of his secretary at this time might 
disturb him seriously.” 

“Very well,” Amos Gleason assented, 
“But damn _ toad! Excuse 
me, Doolittle. Every once in a 
while 1 forget that I’m an elder @ 
the church. What I started to say is 
that I hope the time is not far away 
when I can plant my boot under Mr. 
Slane’s coat tails. Just once is alll 
ask.” 

“Twice would kill him,” said Doo 
little. 

“Confound it all, sir!” Mr. Gleason 
went on, “what has become of the old- 
fashioned devotion people used to have 
for their employers? Lorris has treated 
Slane white. The fellow has had # 
easy a life, I suppose, as any wage 
earner outside a political office. Ye 
when his master is flat on his back, and 
more or less of the responsibility of the 
house falls upon Slane, what does the 
viper do but listen when the wort 
crook out of jail asks him to betray 
his master? I don’t know what fh 
world is coming to. By—I mean, ! 
swear I don’t.” 

“There is a little more to report, 
said Felix Doolittle. “My man Meegat 
phones that Downer held a confab wil 
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Plato Plunkitt after Slane left. Plun- 
kitt stayed half an hour.” 

“Downer! Plunkitt!” cried the law- 
yer. “My stars! What a bunch! 
This thing begins to look like a large 
operation.” 

“The more reason, then, for keeping 
Slane where we can use him. You can 
see what a fruitful subject he will 
be, from the way he fell for our little 
play at the window. The very sugges- 
tion that you might have seen him with 
Downer brought him straight to my 
door, as I intended. The man would 
be worth a large salary to a professional 
hypnotist.” 

“T have to grin,” said Mr. Gleason, 
“every time I think of that stuffed 
pigeon you set on the window ledge.” 


CHAPTER V. 


On the train from Princeton to 
Jersey City, and on the slower local 
thence through the north Jersey hills 
to Wallkill, Todfield King had time to 
consider dispassionately the somewhat 
startling offer of employment which he 
had accepted from Jason Downer. 
Nothing but Downer’s eleven hundred 
dollars in his pocket could convince him 
of the reality of the proposition made 
to him by the philanthropic stranger. 

On the evening of his arrival at home, 
he sat on the steps of the porch, at his 
mother’s feet, while his father smoked 
in silence near by; and he told them 
the story of his remarkable interview 
on commencement night, and of the 
mysterious and glittering opportunity 
that had so unexpectedly motored down 
to him from New York in a magnifi- 
cent blue car. 

He looked around him in the twi- 
light at the familiar dooryard scene. 
At one side was his mother’s kitchen 
garden, at the other the little orchard, 
his father’s particular care. The roses 
were blooming along the fence, and the 
peonies in the corner by the well. 
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Across the road stood the blacksmith 
shop, masquerading now under the 
newfangled name of “garage.” There 
his father and his father’s father had 
toiled at the forge, and he, as a small 
boy, had absorbed the beginning of the 
education that was to make him an en- 
gineer, the builder one day, he hoped, 
of mighty bridges and canals and via- 
ducts and other poems in steel and 
stone and concrete. Below the garden 
ran the brook, just as when he had 
damned it and diked it and made it 
turn his mills in his childhood. 

Difficult as it was for him to believe 
that he had bounded overnight from 
so modest a beginning to a salary of 
six thousand a year, he had to own 
that he had his first month’s pay in his 
pocket, together with the money for his 
initial expenses, and that he had the 
promise of a great and genial and gen- 
erous man that favor and fortune 
should smile upon him. Six thousand 
was a stupendous sum in Wallkill. He 
doubted if his grandfather had taken 
in so much money in all his working 
life. 

When he had finished his Arabian- 
Nights’ story he waited a little proudly 
for family congratulations. But his 
mother sat thoughtful and wordless, 
and his father puffed his pipe, express- 
ing no opinion. 
| “Well!” Todfield exclaimed. “You 
don’t seem to think very much of my 
chance in life.” 

“What does your father think?” Mrs. 
King asked, looking at her husband, 
who set his pipe away in the shelter 
of a porch post and said: 

“Todfield, my son, there’s a motto 
your grandfather taught me, and I'll 
hand it down to you. It’s this: Never 
take more than you earn, even if some- 
body gives it to you.” 

“But, father, I mean to earn this new 
salary, every cent of it.” 

“You can’t. No man at your age 
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, #8 worth five hundred dollars.a month 
to anybody.” 

“Father!” spoke Mrs. King, reprov- 
ingly. 

“I know what father means,” said 
her son. “It’s true that a fellow like 
me would have a hard time proving 
his right to take so much pay out of 
a community like Wallkill. But in the 
great cities, where population and 
wealth are concentrated, a man’s earn- 
ing power is multiplied. Plenty of the 
men in my class will start in business 
,at ten thousand a year or better.” 

“But they won’t earn it,” Mr. King 
insisted. ‘And if there’s any great 
cities in New Hampshire, I never heard 
of ’em. Now tell me this, Todfield. 
Why did you turn down your friend 
Winthrop’s offer to get you a big-pay- 
ing job in his father’s chocolate com- 
pany ?” 

“Because it looked too much like a 
favor. I expect to win my way with- 


out special privileges from anybody.” 
“And yet,” said King, senior, “you 
are willing to accept a favor from a 


man you don’t know. It’s fine to earn 
a lot.of money, son, but there’s no fun 
in making it unless you earn it.” 

“If I find that I’m not earning my 
five hundred a month,” said Tod, “I 
can always quit and look for a poorer 
job.” 

“T hope you will keep that thought in 
mind, my son. Meanwhile, this offer 
from the munificent Mr. Downer looks 
queer to me. There’s a string to it, you 
can bet on that. I’d a good deal rather 
you took the Colorado thing.” 

So young King had his father’s mis- 
trust as well as his own doubts to oc- 
cupy his mind when he journeyed next 
day to New York, on his way to his 
marvelous jobin New Hampshire. 

By insistent invitation he took sup- 
per in Harry Winthrop’s home. Be- 
sides the two young men, only Mr. Win- 
throp was present. Wainwright Win- 
throp was a business man who used his 


brain and his eyes more than ‘fi 
larynx, and had made sweet chocolat 
sweeten his life to the extent of thiry 
or forty millions. 

He had heard his son’s enthusiastig 
report of Tod King’s good luck, and he 
had a cautious question or two to ask 
his son’s guest. Had King met Jasop 
Downer before their interview at 
Princeton? Did King know the natum 
of the work he was to undertake for 
Downer? To both questions King am 
swered no. When he put questions ig 
his turn, he found Mr. Winthrop’s a 
swers disappointingly short. Did Mr, 
Winthrop know Downer? Yes, slightly, 
What was Downer’s business? He was 
in a good many things. 

“But I don’t want to seem too cuth 
ous about him,” said King. “It’s better 
not to look a gift horse in the mouth” 

“Much better,” Mr. Winthrop agreed, 

“In fact,” King went on, “he rather 
let me know that, once he had hired 
me, all was ended between us for the 
space of six months. I’m to take orders 
from another man. He was modest, 
too, about his kindness, and didn’t want 
it advertised. I hope you and Hany 
will keep it dark. If it were known 
that Downer had taken me under his 
wing, it might queer me.” 

“Tt might,” said Mr. Winthrop. 

“With him, I mean,” said King. Bat 
Mr. Winthrop .rested with his laconie 
reply and retired from the cool and 
quiet dining room of his chocolate 
palace, leaving@the young men alone 

Harry insisted upon driving King ® 
the train and seeing him safely started 
on his journey to fortune. In the Wir 
throp car, rolling down Madiso 
Avenue, King challenged his friend 
point-blank to tell him what Mr. Witt 
throp had against Jason Downer. 

“T’ve tried to pump him, but J cat 
get much out of him,” said Harry. 4 
hoped your being with us to-night 
would sort of prime him to start spilt 
ing, but it didn’t. As well as Ta 
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gather, though, he doesn’t think a lot 
of your man, from which I judge that 
Downer’s character is rather shady. 

“But the thing that has me all het 
up,” the Chocolate Kid went on, “is 
the fact that the man you are going 
to report to is the private secretary 
to Quentard Lorris, who could buy my 
governor twice over. What the dickens 
do they want of a civil engineer at 
Quentard Lorris’ little million-dollar 
summer camp? If you had studied 
forestry or sheep-raising or deerology, 
I could understand why they’ve hired 
you. But a graduate engineer will be 
about as useful at Lorriswood as a 
music teacher in a powder mill.” 

“Perhaps they mean to build some 
roads, or something,” King suggested. 

“Roads, your foot! They’ve got 
twenty miles of amacite road on the 
place already, and bridges and water- 
works and a golf course and all the 
other necessaries of life. Lorriswood 
is complete—the swellest estate in New 
England. But here’s a_ cheer-up 
thought for you, Toddy, my boy.” 

“Let’s have it, quick,” said King. 
“Going to war wasn’t half so gloomy 
as going to Lorriswood, the way you 
and your father take on about it.” 

“I asked the governor;” said Harry, 
“if Lorris himself might not have sent 
Jason Downer to hire you. Maybe 
Lorris wants to look you over this sum- 
mer for a fifty-thousand-dollar job in 
his Coal Tar Trust. Lorris is old and 
broken, and he has no son to carry on 
for him. Well, the governor says Lor- 
ris wouldn’t send Jason Downer to 
whitewash his cellar; but all the same, 
you want to remember that you'll be 
under Lorris’ eye, and that the million- 
aires Lorris has made in his lifetime 
would fill a bluebook of their own. 
You'll be in high society this summer, 
my dearly beloved classmate, and you 
want to keep your head up.” 

At Grand Central they descended and 
2 through the concourse to the 
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proper train gate. 
carried King’s suit case, “for,” said he, 
“you may be the vice president of .a 
billion-dollar corporation by the end of. 
next week.” 

Though it was half an hour before 
the Portland express would start, a 
good-sized crowd of passengers had 
already assembled at the gate. Among 
them the two friends waited, and the 
Chocolate Kid made use of the time to 
bemoan the parental heartlessness that 
compelled him to stay in town and be- 
come a wage earner. 

“In Alsace last September,” he said, 
“we captured some German ‘rations. 
You know what German rations were 
in the last year of the war; a man 
wore his gas mask when he opened the 
cans. Well, for ten mortal days we had 
our choice between the Huns’ canned 
bacteria and dad’s sweet chocolate, and 
I ate the bacteria. Yet the governor 
puts me to work in his Jersey City 
factory, where the smell of the choco- 
late is so strong that your lungs turn 
into regular bags of candy. And it does 
me no good to kick. He says I’ve had 
a dark-brown taste in my mouth so 
many times in my sinful young career 
that I ought to be hardened to that 
sort of thing.” 

But the son of the chocolate magnate 
forgot himself and his petty woes at 
sight of an odd procession advancing 
across the concourse toward the gate 
next down the row from that at which 
the crowd waited. 

First came an officious-looking per- 
son whose spectacles and stooped shoul- 
ders gave him a secretarial air. He 
held strips of railway tickets in his 
hand. A station man in uniform ac- 
companied him and, with a great show 
of deferential haste, threw open the 
gate, whereupon some of the passen- 
gers at the Portland gate complained 
that they were subjected to discrimina- 
tion. 

Behind the man with the tickets came 
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porters, lugging hand bags and shawls. 
In their trail rolled an invalid’s chair, 
pushed by a strapping, big woman in 
the garb of a trained nurse. Two 
gentlemen walked solicitously beside 
the chair; one of them carried a medi- 
cine case. In the chair rode a man so 
well bundled up in shawls, though the 
evening was warm, that only his eyes, 
which were sharp and querulous, and 
his hair, which was gray, appeared in 
public view. 

Winthrop faced King about. 

“Look,” said he. “Know who that 
sick old man is? That’s Quentard 
Lorris. I guess you and his party are 
making the trip on the same train. 
There’s Betty Lorris, too. Toddy, you 
certainly travel in luck. Give her my 
tenderest regards. Tell her I have 


loved her and expect to love her all 
my life.” 

King, looking, saw a short and stocky 
woman whose beauty was like that of a 


Billiken doll. Carrying a satchel, she 
walked beside the trained nurse. 

“I admire your taste,” said King, 
grinning at his friend. “If that’s Miss 
Betty Lorris, she’s safe from me.” 

But Winthrop had uttered an excla- 
mation and rushed away, leaving King 
to stare at a scene not often witnessed 
in so public a place as the concourse 
of the Grand Central. Some paces in 
the rear of the Lorris procession, a 
gentleman, tall and slender and fashion- 
ably attired, had Sung himself on his 
knees before a young woman who was 
very pretty, very neat, and very much 
startled. His silk hat rolled away 
across the floor. He clasped her hand 
in both his hands and pressed his hand- 
some black mustache upon it in pas- 
sionate kisses. The young woman ap- 
peared to dislike the demonstration. 
She struggled to draw her hand away 
from him and sent a frightened glance 
toward the gate, through which Mr. 
Lorris’ wheel chair was rolling. 

Travelers smirked at the romantic 
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sight. The young woman looked around 
appealingly to a world of strange 
who seemed well satisfied to let the 
melodrama go on. “Fireman, save my 
child!” Harry Winthrop had muttered, 
and King saw him rush to the young 
woman’s rescue. 

“Break, here, you!” said Winthrop to 
the enamored owner of the black mus. 
tache, laying rough hands upon that 
gentleman’s wrists. The Grand Central 
Romeo thereupon scrambled to his feet, 
his passion transmuted instantly from 
adoration of the young woman to de 
testation of the young man. 

“I will keel you like a dog!” cried 
the black mustache. “I will tear your 
eyes out from your peeg head!” 

“All right,” responded the good-na- 
tured Winthrop, upsetting the advane- 
ing adversary with a foot hook around 
the ankle. “Just lie there, and I'll at- 
tend to you in a minute. Meanwhile, 
Miss Lorris,” he said to the young 
woman, “may I see you home, or to 
your train, or anywhere?” 

She took his arm with a smile to 
him but with no look of any sort at 
the aggrieved gentleman who was now 
chasing his silk hat over the floor. The 
pair followed in the wake of the wheel 
chair. King saw them stop at the gate 
and stand there chatting. The girl 
rubbed the back of her much-kissed 
hand with her handkerchief and 
laughed. Then they both turned and 
looked toward King, and Winthrop 
beckoned him to approach. 

“Miss Lorris,” said he, “let me pre 
sent my friend, Mr. King. You may 
now have a choice. King can run the 
quarter in forty-nine seconds, and I 
am pretty good on the mat. Will you 
have the assassin chased or wrestled? 
Just name the punishment ; or, if it wil 
give you more satisfaction, I'll drop 
kick his silk tile over the information 
booth.” 

“Let him live, please,” replied Miss 
Lorris, and gave King the hand the 
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black mustache had pressed. With it 
came a frank and friendly smile. “TI 
am sorry Mr. Winthrop had to go to 
any trouble on my account. I hope he 
won't go to any more, for Don Carlos 
Vorilla is a Spanish gentleman with a 
high sense of honor, and he might send 
Harry his card, or something. Besides, 
I am afraid he had more than food 
for his dinner to-night. Mr. Winthrop, 
I scarcely knew you. How long is it 
since we met last ?” 

“Ten thousand years,” replied the 
gallant Harry. 

“Mr. King, I hope to have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you again. I see Miss 
Marks coming back for me. I must 


say good-by.” 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 


MY CARE 


She passed through the gate, and the 
young men-saw her meet the Billiken 
face and disappear down the train plat- 
form. 

“Stars of the summer night!” Win- 
throp rhapsodized. “Did you note 
those brown eyes, Tod?” 

“IT did,” said King, still in a daze 
from her parting smile. 

The gate for plebeian passengers was 
open now. The friends shook hands 
in farewell. 

“T’'ll try to have a breakdown some 
time in August,” Winthrop said. 
“When you hear the New Hampshire 
welkin ring, you'll know I’m in the 
neighborhood. Meanwhile, you’re a 
lucky lad. Keep your head up!” 


| LAUGH good night as their footfalls die. 
(Blowing stars in a blue-jet sky, 
A flung-back jest and a repartee.) 


Still—so still! You may come, my care— 
No eyes are near us to scorn and quiz 

The foul misshape that your shadow is. 
Only the moon, through a twisted tree 

That trembles like a pleading girl, 

Shall spray your cheeks and your burning lips 
And set your brow with a single pearl. 


Hush! Why do you start and cringe and stare? 
That was a wind blew back the leaves. 

(A late bird cleaves the still, gray air 

And circles wide as it passes by.) 


Short shrift for the blind, white stars 
That beg their way; 

But shorter shrift for your wild, wild face! 
Go down, my care—the dawn is gay, 

But you are not meet for my friends to see. 
Go down and hide in your covered place, 
But tread as quiet as any mouse, 

For I must show an empty house, 

And it must be a clean, bright house, 

For the young day! 

Lota Ripce. 
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By Olga Petrova 


Auther of 
“The Son of a Hundred Grandfathers,” éte, 


The scene is laid in a room furnished with all the luxury of modern times, albeit in 
good taste, in a house which is Spanish in architecture. The extreme end of this room, that 
facing the audience, looks out through two arches to the sea. There is a small island 
planted with coconut palms, the tops of which can be seen stretching mute fingers towan 


an unheeding sky. 


To the right there is a fireplace in which some logs are smoldering, and before the grate 
there is a very low, very wide divan, a specially designed divan, not to be found even at the 


fashionable shops. 
the sea. 


The carpet is thick and soft and blue, almost as blue as the sky ani 
The wall to the left is of that material known as kingstone. 


There is a strip 


of brilliant crimson silk, draped above the upper part of this wall. The lower half is m 
adorned. There are many flowers about, such as may be found in the private gardens of 
Miami plutocrats. These flowers, massed in huge bowls, are placed anywhere at all. Th 
rest of the room need not be described. You may imagine it to suit yourself. 

When the curtain rises the roorn is empty. The glow from the fire and the light from 
the moon are barely enough to make the dark room visible. One sees, however, the diya 
and its masses of pillows of blues and greens and purples. 


A nightingale essays a few notes. 


An ember crackles and falls with a little click on 


to the hearth. Except for these sounds, there is absolute stillness for at least thirty sec 


onds. Then voices are heard outside. 


Tue Man: It is my favorite room. 
We will drink our stirrup cup in there. 
Just one moment, I will make some 
light. 

(THe Man enters first. Through 
the half light one sees that he is dressed 
for the evening. He is followed by 
THe Woman. She is wrapped in a 
dull, brocaded evening wrap, trimmed 
with dark fur. Her face gleams whitely 
above its collar.) 

Tue Woman: Oh, no, no! 
don’t! The moonlight is so much 
kinder. (She crosses to the arches and 
stands for a moment looking out at the 
palm trees.) What a wonderful night! 
(The nightingale essays a few more 
notes.) A nightingale! I did not know 
there were nightingales at Miami. 

Tue Man: There is one nightingale 
and he is caged. 

Tue Woman: Poor nightingale! 

Tue Man: And yet he sings. 

Tue Woman: And yet he sings! 


Please 


Tue Man: Perhaps he is the greater 
philosopher ! 

THe Woman: Perhaps., 

THe Man: We are all caged. 

THe Woman: And many of us sing 

Tue Man: Though some of ou 
songs are swan songs. 

THe Woman: Swan songs. (Sh 
leaves the arches and crosses automat 
ically to the hearth. He follows. Sht 
sits on divan. He sits on an adjacent 
chair. Then she laughs almost noise 
lessly.) To-morrow night he will sing 
again. 

Tue Man: Most sweetly if there is 
a moon! But we shall not hear him. 

Tue WomAN: We shall not heat 
him. 

Tue Man: Of course they will think 
that we were mad. 

Tue Woman: They will be sure thal 
we were mad. 

Tue Man: And yet it is they wh 
are mad. 
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Tue Woman: Poor, mad, human 
nightingales who sing to hide their 
hopelessness ! 

Tue Man: And life is hopelessness ! 

Tue WomAN: Hopelessness.: A few 
hours, a few days, a few years, and 
then the supreme insult—annihilation. 
What use your striving? You cannot 
learn the alphabet in all your fourscore 
years and ten. What use your beauty? 
It shrivels and decays. What use your 
vigor? It burns out as a candle flame, 
leaving nothing but the gutted candle- 
stick, 

Tue Man: The gutted candlestick. 

Tue Woman: And so, rather than 
leave them burning to the end, faint, 
flickering sparks, we are going to snuff 
our candles out, while they yet burn 
brightly. 

Tue Man (placing his second right 
nail against his thumb with a flicking 
sound): Just so! 

THe WoMAN|: 
sticks are gutted. 

Tue Man: Before the candlesticks 
are gutted. (THe Woman laughs 
softly.) Why do you laugh? 

Tue Woman: I was thinking how 
amusing it will be to cheat Annihilation 
by annihilating oneself. 

Tne Man: It is amusing. (THE 
Woman regards him searchingly.) Why 
do you look at me like that? 

Tue Woman: I was thinking. 

Tue Man: Of what were you 
thinking ? 

Tue Woman: I was thinking of 
you. 


Tut Man: What were you thinking 
of me? 

Tue Woman: I was wondering how 
long ago this idea came to you. 

Tue Man: I think I have always 
had it. 

Tue Woman: So? 

Tue Man: And you? 


Tue Woman: I have always had 
the idea. 


Before the candle- 
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Tue Man: In your case it is difficult 
to understand. 

THE Woman: Another person’s case ~ 
is always difficult to understand. 

THe Man: You are rich, beautiful, | 
and still young. — 

THE Woman (curiously): Do you 
think so? * 

THe Man: Yes. 

THE Woman: What do you call 
“still young?” 

THE Man: Meaning you specifically? 

THE WomAN: Yes. 

THe Man: Twenty-eight. 

THE Woman: Thirty. 

THe Man: That is youth. 

THe Woman: Youth is compara- 
tive. 

THe Man: Yes. 

Tue Woman: And you, how old are 
you? 

THe Man: Fifty-five. 

THE Woman: For you that is youth. 
Your body is straight and strong and 
slim. Your throat is firm, your jaw 
line clean. Your teeth are white. Your 
skin is fresh and clear. You have 
youth. 

THe Man: Do you think so? 

THe Woman: I see so. 

Tue Man: Then you do not see 
what I see. 

THE Woman: What do you see? 

THe Man: I see years stretching 
out ahead to mock the decay of this: 
temple in which my spirit lives. (He 
strikes his breast slowly twice.) I 
even see the days, and they are not dis- 
tant, that shall bring me only that for 
which I pay—smiles, tears, kisses. I 
am too vain or not vain enough to pay 
—for kisses. ‘ 

THE Woman: Why should you pay 
for kisses? 

THe Man: Every man of fifty-five 
pays. 

THe Woman: And that is the rea- 
son you have decided to—pass on? 

Tue Man: That is one of the rea- 
sons, 
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THe Woman: And the others? 

THe Man: I am an apple ripened 
in the sun. It is my fancy to shake 
myself loose from my stem before I 
wither and drop perforce. As I told 
you an hour ago, when you so gra- 
ciously permitted me to share your 
table at the Royal Palm, I have decided 
to pass on for the reason that I have 
accomplished the task I set out thirty 
years ago to accomplish. I am at the 
height of success. I have succeeded far 
in advance of my wildest speculations. 
I have more of this world’s goods than 
I can conveniently spend. I desire no 
more. I have drunk deep of the cup of 
fleshly happiness and I have felt the 
flutterings of my own soul. 

I have looked upon the Himalayan 
hills and I have looked upon the val- 
leys of the Loire. I have climbed the 
heights of Popocatepetl and I have wal- 
lowed through the morasses of the 
Yorkshire fens. I have seen the ugly 
maws of great cities and I have looked 
up at the Southern Cross from my pil- 
low of the veldt. 

I have seen life and I have seen 
death. I have seen peace and I have 
seen war. I have hobnobbed with Ar- 
taxerxes and I have saluted Sir Thomas 
Lipton. I have shot big game in Africa 
and I have set mousetraps in the cel- 
lar. I have smelled the perfume of 
Cleopatra and I have smelled the dish- 
wash of a kitchen wench. I have 
signed checks in behalf of numberless 
and varied charities and I have taken 
now and then a wastrel by the hand and 
afforded him the privilege of work. 

And now, as you put it a few mo- 
ments ago, stretches out before me gap- 
ing, mouthing old age. It may be a 
year or two or three, how can I tell? 
My step will become slow. To-day I 
can walk fifteen miles without feeling 
it. My arms will become limp. To- 
day I could take you in them and crush 
you as though you were an egg. My 
brain, which to-day lives and pulses and 
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suffers, as ever it did, will dull ang 
deaden. The sychophants who dog my 
shadow to-day will scarce wait for the 
flesh to cool before they snarl at the 
rending. thereof. 

Why then continue to live? Having 
touched the heights and having sounded 
the depths; being at the pinnacle of 
success, of vigor, and of content; now 
is the time to make my most sardonic 
and profound obeisance, and retire 
from a game in which, though at pres- 
ent a winner, I must, in remaining, in- 
evitably become a loser. 

THe Woman: And you have no 
fear? 

Tue Man: Of what? To lie down 
upon my couch and’ of my own free 
will to fall asleep? 

Tue Woman: And that’s all it is, 
isn’t it—to fall asleep? 

Tue Man: Just to fall asleep. And 
you, are you afraid? 

THE Woman: No, I am not afraid, 

Tue Man: Are you afraid of any- 
thing? 

THe Woman: Yes, I am afraid of 
life. 

Tue Man: And loneliness. 

THe Woman: Life is loneliness. 

Tue Man: Life need not be lonely 
for you. 

THe Woman: Like you, I am not 
thinking of to-day, nor to-morrow, nor 
the day after to-morrow, but of all the 
to-morrows after that. 

Tue Man: And yet you are twenty- 
five years younger than I am. 

THe Woman: My thirty years weigh 
as heavily on me as your fifty-five on 
you. 

THe Man: You are happy? 

THE Woman: I am content. 

THe Man: You have 
friends? 

Tue Woman: I have a lover and! 
have a friend. 

Tne Man: And there is nothing i 
the world that you really want or need? 
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Tue Woman: There is nothing that 
I really want or need. 

Tue Man: And in spite of your con- 
tentment you want to pass on? 

Tue Woman: Because of my con- 
tentment I want to pass on. I want to 
keep my lover my lover. I want to 
I want 
what semblance of beauty I have to re- 
main mine. 

Tue Man: And you choose to make 
this journey with me? 

THe Woman: Yes. 

Tue Man: Why do you choose to 
make this journey with me? 

Tue Woman: Because it is so much 
more pleasant to have a companion 
along the way. 

THe Man: Why not your lover or 
your friend? 

THe Woman: Were I to ask them to 
bear me company, they would think me 
mad and attempt to dissuade me, or 
they would plead important affairs to 
transact before they would be ready. 
I do not want to wait even for my 
friend, 

Tue Man: Then if you had not 
met me you would have gone alone, to- 
night ? 

THe Woman: Yes. 

Tue Man: I am glad that you per- 
mit me to accompany you. As you say, 
it is more pleasant to have a companion 
along the way. 

Tae Woman: Much more pleasant, 
particularly when that companion is a 
philosopher. 

THe Man: Or a beautiful and 
charming woman. 

THe Woman: Thank you. 

THe Man: You are beautiful and 
you are charming. I am not vain 
enough to think that thirty years ago, 
fate, in the person of your mother, bore 
you, in order that a lonely pilgrim 
might have a comrade on his last pil- 
gtimage. I salute her, nevertheless. 
(There is a silence. Then Tut Woman 
laughs softly.) Why do you laugh? 
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Tue Woman: I was thinking of the 
headlines in to-morrow’s papers. Of 
course, they will think we were lovers. 

Tue Man: That such is not the case 
is thé only crumpled leaf in my am- 
brosial feast. 

THE WoMAN: 
gallantry is dead. 

Tue Man: I was merely stating a 
fact. If to the touch of your hand 
might be added the touch of your 
mouth as I pass, I can imagine no more 
exquisite passing. That leaves you 
cold. I am not surprised. Why are 
you so cold? 

THE Woman: I am not cold. 

Tue Man: You are cold to me. 

THE Woman: That is so like a man! 
Unless the tinder of a woman flame at 
his individual match, he says that she is 
cold. She may be steel that becomes 
white hot in the furnace, but 

Tue Man: The furnace, must be a 
furnace and not just a candle that is 
almost gutted. And you have known 
this furnace? 

THe Woman: Yes. I have burned 
at the touch of one hand, and I have 
congealed at the touch of another. 
You see, like you I have drunk deep of 
the cup of fleshly happiness. I have 
known the ecstasy of self-abnegation 
and I have known contempt for the 
captured stag. I have saluted the ris- 
ing sun and I have pressed my forehead 
against the earth in awe of the Arabian 
stars. I have kissed my fingers to 
Greece and I have sat at a rich Jew’s 
banquet. I am Cleopatra and I am a 
serving wench. I am an orchid and I 
am a weed. [ am rich and I am poor, 
for no riches can alter the date of my 
birth. Like you, I cannot be more suc- 
cessful, more desired, more content than 
I am to-day. To-day I am on top of 
the world. This, then, is the day for 
me, too, to make my most distinguished 
adieus. 

‘Tne Man: You are a very extraor- 
dinary woman. 


And they say that 
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THe Woman: Anything that is 
really natural is extraordinary in these 
decadent days. 

Tue Man: The situation is a study 
in sardonics. 

THE WoMAN: 
perhaps. 

THe Man: 
than fiction. 

THE WoMAN: Nothing is stranger 
than truth. 

Tue Man: No one will believe that 
out of all the world you, born in 

THe Woman: At Odessa. 

Tue Man: Had to meet me, born 
in Melbourne, for the first time this 
evening at a table in the restaurant of 
the Royal Palm Hotel. No one will 
believe that two souls, born at oppo- 
site ends of the earth, selected the same 
evening to celebrate, at opposite tables, 
their last meal, and for precisely the 
same reasons. 

THe Woman: No. No one will be- 
lieve it. I am still wondering what 
drew you to my table. 

Tue Man: That is very simple. 

THe Woman: I do not find it sim- 
ple. 

Tue Man: | had ordered my dinner, 
one such as Lucullus could not have 
conceived with greater imagination and, 
while waiting for my caviar to be 
brought, I could not help observing the 
entire and lamentable lack of it at sur- 
rounding tables, entire lack of both 
imagination as well as caviar. 

Then J felt, rather than saw, you 
enter the room. I was surprised, when 
I looked up, to see that you were alone. 
I wondered who and, particularly, what 
you were. Then I noticed the obsequi- 
ousness of the maitre d’hétel and I 
knew that you were held in high esteem, 
at any rate, by the hostelry. I hoped 
that you would not order steak and po- 
tatoes, and as I regarded the incredu- 
lity on the hireling’s face and the utttr 
seriousness on yours, I was sure that 


To the uninitiated 


And truth is stranger 
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a fellow disciple of the gentleman @ 
Samos was with us. 

I watched you caress your wine with 
eyes and hands and nostrils. As your 
fingers stroked the stem of the glass 
I noticed the two rubies that wink g 
wickedly from your first and fourth 
fingers. I was still more interested, 
Rubies are a passion with me. I haye 
collected them for twenty years and, 
as you may possibly know, my collection 
is internationally respected. I have 
never seen two more perfectly matched 
than yours. I began to wonder whence 
they came, who gave them to you, 
whether you cared for the giver, where 
he was, and so on. 

Then, as the high priest of Epicurus 
placed a dish upon your table, you 
raised your eyes and looked directly 
into mine. The next moment, without 
any consciousness of having moved 
from my own table, I found myself at 
yours. Again, without any conscious 
ness of commencing a conversation, I 
found myself telling you of the feast 
that 1 had come to celebrate. Without 
any conscious sensation of surprise | 
heard you tell me that you were speed 
ing your own passing. (THe Woman 
regards him narrowly, with a slight 
smile.) Why do you smile like that? 

Tue Woman: I was wondering 
whether it was my eyes or my rubies 
which so hypnotized you. 

THe Man: It was your eyes—your 
eyes of emeralds. 

THE Woman: Yet it was my rubies 
you saw first. 

Tue Man: Rubies are a powerftl 
magnet, but living emeralds are a load- 
stone. May I see them? (THE 
Woman, purposely misunderstanding, 
commences to draw one of her rings 
from her finger.) They are so much 
more beautiful where they are—snow 
and blood! You should have a thirdt0 
burn upon your throat. The times 
very short, but will you wear one of 
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mine just for the few moments that 
are left? 

Tue Woman: Oh, really, I would 
rather not. 

Tue Man (goes to a wall safe, 
which he unlocks. He brings a tray of 
rubies with him to his chair. He muses 
upon several of them): This one 
came from Nepaul. It is known as the 
Pigeon’s Heart. A rani wore this on 
a night of love. Her lover stained it 
with her blood as he wrenched it from 
her gashed and weeping throat. This 
came from Ceylon. This stone is al- 
ways stolen or bought from a thief. 
This is the ruby, known to collectors 
as the Roc’s Egg. It has a long and 
bloody history. It lay once upon the 
breast of your great Catherine. It 
would burn more redly upon yours. 
(He holds the gem toward the woman. 
She does not touch it, and barely 
glances at it.) 

Tue WomAN: It is very beautiful! 
And it is very terrible! 

Tue Man: May I clasp it round 
your throat? 

Tue Woman: Are you not afraid to 
keep stones of so great value here? 

Tue Man: No one knows that they 
are here. To-morrow it will not mat- 
ter. 

Tue Woman: What of the heirs? 

Tue Man: There are no heirs. 
Have you heirs? 

Tne Woman: No. 

THe Man: May I? 

Tue WomANn (with a slight shrug): 
If it pleases you. 

Tue Man (as he clasps the chain): 
It does please me. 

(He is much affected by the touch of 
her. She senses this and walks to the 
archway. He follows. She lifts her 
arms and stands silhouetted against the 
Opening. ) 

Tue Man: Please, please! 

THe Woman: Why? 

Tue Man: It will mean nothing to 
you, a kiss. It will mean much to me! 
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THe Woman: I would rather not. 

THE Man: You dislike me so much? 

Tue Woman: I don’t dislike you at 
all. 

Tue Man: Then why? 

Tue Woman: I would rather not tell 
you. 

Tue Man: I don’t ask you to kiss 
me. I only ask that I may kiss you. 

Tue Woman: And that would make 
you happy? 

Tue Man: Very happy! 

THe Woman: Then kiss me. 

Tue Man (takes her in his arms, 
kisses her mouth and then the spot 
whereon the ruby rests. As he releases 
her he takes both her hands .in his, 
touching each one to his forehead, and 
then to his lips. He retains her right 
hand): How powerless is a candle, 
after all! 

THe Woman: If I were to—kiss 
you—would you still want—to go? 

Tue Man: If there were any doubt 
as to my determination to go, your kiss 
would be the deciding factor. 

THe Woman: Why? 

THe Man: Because, as you said a 
few minutes ago, the moon is so much 
more merciful than the sun. To-night 
you might be moved to be kind. To- 
morrow you would inevitably laugh. I 
should like to have your kindness the 
last thing in my consciousness. 

THe Woman: Why have you 
changed so since we came here? At 
the Royal Palm you needed only a com- 
panion. 

THE Man: I thought so, too. But 
then I had not touched you! I had not 
held you in my arms! I had—not 
kissed you—at the Royal Palm. 

Tue Woman: And you are deter- 
mined? 

THe Man: Quite determined. 

Tue Woman: Nothing could alter 
your decision? 

Tue Man: Nothing could alter my 
decision, 

THE WoMAN (glancing at the watch 
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_ on her wrist): There are only five min- 
utes left. ] 

Tue Man (also glancing at her 
watch): Only five minutes! Shall we 
drink our cup in champagne or in 
Tokay? 

Tue Woman: In Tokay. 

Tue Man: I will prepare it. 

(He crosses to a buffet, which is in 
the shadow. He brings a tray upon 
which are a bottle and two glasses. He 
places it upon the ledge of the divan. 
He draws the cork and fills the glasses. 
The nightingale gurgles as the wine 
plashes into them. After filling the 
glasses he drops some pellets into each 
and holds them against the light from 
the archway.) 

“Oh, Cesar, we who are about to die, 
salute you!” (THE WoMAN turns and 
looks at him. He puts the glasses down 
upon the tray. Then he takes from his 
pocket a folded paper which he places 
also upon the ledge of the divan.) This 
is to assure the populace that I, James 
Falk, being in my right mind and sober 
senses, have decided, being at the apex 
of happiness, that it is useless to tempt 
fate by remaining longer within her 
jurisdiction. (A clock starts slowly to 
chime twelve. A Hawaiian guitar 
player, on the first stroke, commences 
the “Aloha Ohe.”) I ordered my spe- 
cial player to—“play us out,” I think 
they call it. 

(He carries the glasses to the arch- 
way. She holds out her hand and takes 
one. The fourth stroke of twelve is 
dying on the air. They stand with 
glasses lowered. The room is very dim. 
They count the remaining strokes al- 
ternately. As the twelfth stroke is 
hammered out, they put the glasses to 
their lips. Then the man takes her 
glass and puts it with his on the far 
table. She remains standing. He 
comes back te her, draws her back to 
the divan. She half sits, half lies. He 
drops down beside her.) 
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THe WomAN: How long shall 
before—— 

THe Man: Only a little while. Dg 
you regret? 

THE Woman: I do not regret. 

Tue Man: Will you not kiss me a 
I pass? 

THe Woman: ‘How shall I know 
when you pass? 

Tue Man (taking his pipe from tig 
pocket): When my pipe falls from my 
hand. 

Tue Woman: And if I pass first? 

Tue Man: It is scarcely possible 
If you do, your bag will fall from 
yours. 

Tue Woman: Shall you know if] 
have kissed you? 

Tue Man: If you promise that you 
will kiss me, I shall know that you have 
kissed me. Do you promise? 

Tue Woman: I promise. 

Tue Man: Thank you. (There isa 
pause.) The music is very sweet. 

THE WomMAN: Yes, it is sweet. 

(There is another pause.) 

Tue Man: What do you see? 

Tue Woman: I see the firelight flick 
ering on the ceiling. 

Tue Man: I see it, too. 
that perfume that you use? - 

Tue Woman: It is called “Coeur du 
monde.” Do you like it? 

Tue Man: Coeur du monde! Coew 
du monde! Heaft of the world! Itis 
too subtle for such a name. (The moon 
passes slowly behind a cloud. The 
room grows gradually darker. The fire 
has almost burned itself out. The 
nightingale stops singing but the wail 
ing of the guitar player is still heard— 
both the wailing of his voice and the 
wailing of his guitar.) Is the moon, 
too, falling asleep, or is it that my eyes 
do not see? 

Tue Woman: The moon is not shit- 
ing now. 

(There is another long pause, broken 
only by the breathing of the man, which 
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is becoming labored, and the far-away 
strains of music.) 

Tue Man: And they say that to die 
is horrible! 

Tue Woman: To live is so much 
more horrible. 

(The silence is intense.) 

Tue Man: Will—will—you—I-—— 

(He breathes still more heavily. The 
guitar playing stops. There is pro- 
found silence. Then there is the sound 
of something falling. It strikes the 
floor with a sharp smack. Again, deep 
silence. Then there is the sound of 
something moving in a heavy, labored 
way. The fire flickers up and casts a 
shadow on the opposite wall. It is the 
shadow of the woman. It bends and 
kisses the silent man. The flame flick- 
ers out again. There is a long silence 
and a second object falls to the ground. 
Again there is a silence. 

(Then the nightingale sings a few 
notes. A telephone rings once, twice, 
three times. The fire flickers up again 
and the shadow of the woman is seen 
to leave the divan. She goes to the 
wall safe, which has been left open. 
She hastily stuffs the contents into the 
bosom of her dress. The fire has now 
gone out, but the moon comes grudg- 
ingly out from behind a cloud. The 
telephone rings again. The woman goes 
swiftly to the telephone stand, hesitates 
a moment, and then picks up the re- 
ceiver. ) 

Tue Woman: Hello, hello!... Yes. 
... No. No trouble at all! Quite the 
contrary. The easiest job I ever 
pulled! He committed suicide... Yes, 
right here. He fell for the rubies, all 
right! Came straight to the table. 
Hadn’t been there two minutes before 
he told me he had come to eat his last 
supper before killing himself. I saw 
the mood he was in and fell in with it 
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at once. Told him 1 had come for the 
same purpose. He wasn’t even sur- 
prised. Invited me to come here and, 
as he put it, “do it beautifully” with 
him. I thought I was going to have a 
narrow squeak, but luckily the moon 
went out at the psychological moment. 

. . Well, that all depends on what 
you cali mad. He listened as sound as 
I’ve heard anything for many a day. 
He nearly had me going, too! I am 
serious. . . It’s just a question of time. 

Yes, the whole collection. He asked 
me as a special favor to wear the Roc’s 
Egg during our last hour on earth. . . 
No, only a kiss—I said only a kiss!... 
Just as he croaked. Of course he 
thought so! I'd have been right along, 
too, if the moon hadn’t happened to go 
out on time. Well, what’s the odds, 
anyhow, if it made him any happier to 
think he had a companion on the way? 
If you think hard enough you can be- 
lieve anything! Now he’s satisfied and 
you're satisfied! . . . Don’t let us talk 
about me! 

You know I do. I'd go through fire 
for you! I’d go through hell for you! 
One of these days I'll go to jail for 
you! ... I’m ready now. I'll be there 
in fifteen minutes. Yes, everything’s 
ready. . . . No, not a chance. He’s left 
a letter, even, informing everybody 
who may be interested that he has taken 
his own life in his right mind and sober 
senses... No. No one knew they were 
here. . . Safe as a church. . . That’s 
just what he said. Truth is stranger 
than fiction! ... Say it again! Say it 
again! . . . I don’t need to say it... 
Then listen. I love you! I love you! 
I adore you! 

(THE Woman puts down the re- 
ceiver, gives a hurried glance round the 
room, and leaves by the way she came.) 

The curtain falls quickly. 
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HE majority of Mrs. Anson’s 
male guests were maneuvering 
for position that they might not 

be suspected of glancing at the clock; 
the minority were brazenly consulting 
it. 

“Who is it?” one man asked. 

. “We are waiting for Mrs. Waring 
and her daughter, I believe,” another 
whispered back. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” a third remarked 
quite audibly. “That woman is really 
the most punctual person I know, never 
early enough to come in with the crowd, 
and never late enough to spoil the fish. 
Eh! What’s the matter?” 

The first speaker was making signals 
of distress. 

“Bethune! Just behind you,” he 
whispered. “Engaged to Miss Waring, 
or just going to be.” 

“Bethune, the banker? Didn’t know 
he was a marrying man!” the irrepres- 
sible one protested. “Not my fault! 
Engaged people ought to go about la- 
beled.” 

The man to whom they referred had 
heard what was said, but he made no 
sign. He had been watching the door 
for the late comers and he did not 
change his attitude. 

“Miss Hilborough.” 

The door had ‘opened, and advancing 
to her hostess with eager apology and 
concern, came a very graceful woman. 
Her name alone had turned half the 
heads in the room, but as half the guests 
were women that was not surprising. 
They knew the name and what it stood 
for; to Bethune it meant nothing. Still, 
as a man of the world, it is to be sup- 
posed that he really understood how to 
note a charming woman without staring 
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at her point-blank. Nevertheless, that 
was what he was doing when Mrs. and 
Miss Waring were announced. 

Miss Waring was a handsome blonde, 
apparently some six or eight years 
younger than Miss Hilborough, but her 
expression was not amiable when, Be 
thune’s wandering attention having been 
recalled, she was given to his charge 
There was some excuse for her ill he 
mor, however; she knew that her 
mother’s trick of coming late was stale 
enough to be ridiculous, but she had 
consented to-night for a specific reason. 

Mrs. Waring took Bethune’s inten 
tions for granted, and she had com 
mitted the odious folly of giving people 
to understand that affairs had reached 
a definite stage—which was most dis 
tinctly not the case. Miss Waring her 
self was not quite sure whether she 
even wished to accept him, but on one 
point she was determined—Bethune 
should propose to her this evening or 
not at all. She had decided to be guided 
by his attitude when she entered, and 
finding him thus absolutely intent om 
another woman, her policy had given 
way to temper and a desire to punish. 
She took Bethune’s arm with a slightly 
bored air, and had hardly settled her 
self in her chair before she addressed 
the young fellow next to her. 

Bethune was ready when she turned 
to him presently, with some safe te 
mark about their hostess. 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted, “she dos 
things well, but I hope she isn’t going 
in for the bohemian set. One used 0 
feel that one could come here and cout 
on not meeting that sort of person.” 

“Is art or the drama represented here 
to-night ?” Bethune inquired. 
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ing answered with a shrug. “Perhaps 
it is only commerce, after all; but it is 
rather like asking one to sit down to 
dinner with one’s dressmaker.” 

Bethune, who had no idea where they 
were drifting, raised his eyebrows. 

“Enlighten me!” he pleaded. “I am 
quite in the dark.” 

“Oh! I thought you knew her and 
were as surprised to see her here as 
I was,” Miss Waring remarked. “She 
designed this dinner frock of mine.” 

“I’m not aware that I know any lady 
who designs dresses,” he replied. 

“Miss Hilborough—she draws for the 
Daily fashion page,” Miss Waring ex- 
plained, “and takes fees from several 
big houses. They say she was on the 
stage once but she could not act, and 
so she became a mannequin at Esther’s.” 

“[ had no idea Miss Hilborough had 
become so famous,” Bethune said 
calmly. “I have not seen her for ten 
years. I knew her father well.” 

“Oh! What was he?’ Miss Waring 
asked coolly. 

“A well-to-do solicitor in the town 
where I lived as a boy, Miss Waring.” 

“Then it’s very odd her being a man- 
nequin !”” 

“A very odd story, indeed,” Bethune 
assented. 

Miss Waring allowed her glance to 
rest on him long enough to produce a 
sensation of discomfort, then turned a 
shapely shoulder on him and proceeded 
to absorb the attentions of another 
woman’s table companion. 

Later, when the men returned to the 
drawing-room, Mr. Anson led Bethune 
at once to Miss Hilborough. 

“Mr. Bethune wishes to be pre- 
sented,” he said. “He claims that you 
ought to remember him, Miss Hilbor- 
ough, as a very old friend of your 
father’s.” 

“I remember Mr. Bethune very well,” 
the artist answered, holding out her 
hand. It was she who spoke first when 
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“I’m sure I don’t know,” Miss War-° 


their host had swept up her other ad- 
mirers, and left them in a little oasis, 
facing each other. “Since you knew 
my father, Mr. Bethune,” she said, 
“perhaps you had better tell me what 
his name was, and where you met him?” 

His name was Hilborough, I pre- 
sume,” Bethune replied. “I have cer- 
tainly not suggested any other.” 

“You have been very indiscreet.” 

“My indiscretion was only momen- 
tary; I have no: details.” 

“You said——” 

“That your father was a well-known 
professional man in the town in which 
I lived as a boy.” 

“In answer to the suggestion that I 
never had a father and came from no- 
where?” 

“Let us say as a contribution to the 
general interest taken in your affairs.” 
“You will be asked for details.” 

“I am afraid so. Please instruct me.” 

“Fortunately, that will not take long. 
Not to burden memory, I have confined 
myself strictly to the truth—the truth 
with reservations. 

“With reservations—yes ?” 

“My father was a solicitor in Edin- 
burgh. He met with financial reverses 
—with a capital R. I had only two 
near relatives, spinster aunts—one sin- 
gle, one married—both involved in the 
reverses ; and so I had to join the noble 
army of wage earners. That is all, ex- 
cept the name—my father’s second bap- 
tismal name, you know.” 

“IT have no quarrel with Hilborough,” 
the man replied, “but why miss?” 

The woman made a slight gestdre of 
impatience. 

“T have told you already—to be near 
the truth, or as near it as possible.” 

The man’s face was a trifle grim. 

“It is directly contrary to the truth,” 
he commented, “and you know it as 
well as I do.” 

“I have the authority of your own 
statement,” she retorted. 

“T lied once, under certain definite 
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circumstances,” he rejoined. 
all it amounts to.” 

“You stated what you wished to have 
believed, I suppose,” she replied. “At 
any rate, you threw the onus of proof 
on me. Naturally, I was driven to con- 
sider the expedient! ‘Mrs.’ implies a 
man or a tombstone somewhere, and 
I can produce neither.” 

“You can produce the former now, if 
you like,” he said. “Get up, cross the 
room to your hostess, and do it! I will 
come with you.” 

A splash of. startled color had 
mounted to her cheeks. 

“No, I cannot accept that challenge,” 
she said firmly. “It is obviously impos- 
sible, in view of the gossip which is 
being whispered here to-night.” 

“You have heard?” 

“Then it is true?” 

“The truth—with reservations.” 

“Yes,” he added after a moment’s 
pause, “the gossip is not without foun- 
dation; but some one has been trying 
to hurry the affair. I was not ready; 
I had first to take some legal steps.” 

“You knew where to find me, then?” 
she interrupted bitterly. 

“Good heavens, no!” he answered. 
“What did you suppose? I have hunted 
for you everywhere, but never with 
that purpose.” 

“Is it possible to take any legal steps 
without calling on me to answer them?” 

“Oh! it’s very simple,” he explained 
with suppressed impatience. “You hold 
a life interest in your late aunt’s prop- 
erty. You have not claimed it, and the 
next heirs have become impatient. You 
can’t blame them! To-day I gave them 
my sanction to apply for leave.to pre- 
sume your death.” Need I say that 
when I entered this room I honestly 
believed myself a widower? As far as 
I am concerned, I think that clears the 
ground. Now, perhaps you will tell 
me why you thought so quickly that I 
meant something else? Is there an- 
other man?” 
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“I deny your right to ask me that 
question,” she said with cold offense. 

He raised his eyes and looked full 
at her slim loveliness. 

“I have never abandoned any of my 
rights,” he said firmly, “and, as a matter 
of fact, I don’t believe there is, or has 
been, any other; but, of course, there 
are possibilities! Do you want your 
release from me?” 

“I do not wish to talk of myself,” 
she said decisively, “but I am willing 
to set you free, for the girl’s sake.” 

' “T don’t think you need trouble about 
that,” he replied quickly. 

“It is the only thing I care to trouble 
about,” she flashed back. “Did she 
care enough to risk it? Or was she to 
know nothing?” 

“She was to know everything at the 
proper time,” he answered. 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed in low- 
voiced anger. “You would have fol- 
lowed your nature, taken your own time, 
and done everything decently and in 
order——” 

“Is that my nature?” he asked. “I 
seem to remember doing one thing in 
haste.” 

“And repenting not altogether at lei- 
sure?” 

“Doing one thing in haste,” he re- 
peated, “and yet managing to do it de 
cently, too. And, by the way, I never 
repented.” 

“I mean,” she replied,” that it was 
like you to consider everything except 
that a girl’s heart might be broken be 
fore you arrived at the proper time to 
deal openly with her.” 

He laughed softly. 

“Look across to your left,” he said, 
“and you will see a promising little 
flirtation which does not look much like 
a broken heart! Candidly, I don’t be 
lieve I ever had a woman’s heart to 
break; that surrender was never made 
to me.” 

There was a sudden mist in the starry 
eyes, a tremor in the ivory throat. 
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red blood came up under Bethune’s 
skin, and his hands, hanging loosely 
between his knees, gripped each other 
for a moment. 

“] must see you again,” he said, ris- 
ing as their hostess came toward them. 
“May I have your address?” 

It was impossible to refuse, and she 
gave the information. A few minutes 
later, as Bethune was bidding Mrs. An- 
son good night, the irrepressible guest 
whispered to his friend: 

“I told you he wasn’t a marrying man. 
A new flame, you see!” 

“They say it’s an old one!” the other 
whispered back. “Look here, I bet you 
a fiver he does marry one of them!” 

“Stubborn brute!” cried the irrepres- 
sible one. “I’d marry both, if I could 
keep ’em.” 

It was a little past midnight when 
Joan Hilborough, accompanied by a girl 
friend, was admitted to her flat by a 
rather agitated maid. James Bethune 
met them as they entered the drawing- 
room, and took Joan’s wrap with a 
quiet air of proprietorship. 

“A friend of yours,” he said. “Won’t 
you introduce me?” 

There was no evading the situation. 
The introduction was made; then Joan 
moved to the fireplace and stood, si- 
lently looking down. into the glow. 

“I see my wife expected me, Miss 
Moore,” Bethune remarked, “and so she 
got you to come with her. You are 
her confidante, of course?” 

“Not in all things,” the bachelor girl 
= “T did not know she was mar- 
ried,” 

The woman at the fire turned her 

head over her shoulder. 
_“T have never told you I was mar- 
ried,” she said, “because I do not care 
to assert what Mr. Bethune has himself 
denied. My people were told emphati- 
cally that I had no claim on him what- 
ever—..”” 

“Never by me,” Bethune interrupted. 
“I denied our marriage on one occasion, 
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to one person only; I did not believe 
it would go further. I don’t object 
to plain language, Miss Moore. I told * 
a lie. In point of fact, I told what I 
thought was a safe lie—doubtless a 
very cowardly, low sort of lie. That’s 
what it all amounts to.” 

“T should like to understand the main 
point,” Joan’s friend said. “Is it that 
there is some doubt on the subject?” 

“None whatever,” Bethune replied. 
“My wife left me, not because she be- 
lieved I had any right to repudiate her, 
but because she ascribed my mean lie 
to the meanest possible motive.’ 

“You mean,” Hilda Moore hazarded, 
“that the case is one that calls for re- 
consideration ?” 

“IT do.” 

The bachelor girl weighed her next 
words. 

“I think you are entitled to make 
the best or the worst of your case,” 
she said, “but I do not think you have 
chosen the best time, or even a suitable 
time, under the circumstances.” 

“Pardon me,” Bethune replied. “I 
suppose you mean that reconciliation, if 
it take place, should be followed by 
courtship and a new marriage, denying 
our past to escape a nine days’ wonder ? 
Well, I am going to say at once that I 
don’t mean any such thing. That way 
out is closed to us for reasons I shall 
explain—and anyhow I would not take 

“Do you mean that you are going to 
force a reconciliation?’ Hilda Moore 
demanded. 

“God forbid!” Bethune exclaimed. “T 
would enforce nothing but a recognition 
of the position.” 

“Ts there a distinction?” 

“Yes, there is an obvious one,” Joan 
Hilborough interrupted coldly. “Recog- 
nition is a.necessary point of departure 
for other things besides reconciliation.” 

The color had risen in the man’s face 
and his eyes blazed, but for a moment 
he kept his lips firmly shut. 
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_ “It shall be a point of departure for 
anything Mrs. Bethune elects,” he said 
at last, “but she shall make her choice 
‘to-night—a definite choice. Is she, and 
are you willing to hear the truth, now, 
of the thing she did ten years ago?” 

Hilda Moore seated herself in the 
Her friend’s 
bowed head seemed to imply assent. 

“The point of the charge my wife 
brings against me—silently but very 
bitterly,” Bethune began, “is that 
money is my god! The sting of it is 
that love of money, as power and posi- 
tion, is my besetting sin and that I know 
it! Once I very nearly sacrificed her 
on that altar; but, having seen my shame 
and my repentence for my first fault, 
she ought never to have judged me 
guilty of such a vile thing as she sup- 
posed. If she had held fast for half 
a day, I should have come to her with 
my confession, and she would have 
known not only what I did, but why I 
did it. I was a man bound hand and 
foot, with no chance, no choice! I did 
what I had to do because there was 
no help for it. Incidentally, it meant 
a fortune for me, and my wife judged 
me mercilessly on that account.” 

He paced the length of the room be- 
fore he could continue, but presently he 
resumed more calmly: 

“T had the misfortune to be the only 
child of a passionate, narrow-minded 
woman and an affectionate but un- 
demonstrative man. I believe my 
mother got it into her head that he had 
married her for her money. Her father 
was the founder of one of the Scotch 
private banks; and the business was 
practically hers when her father died. 
Her husband’s talent made it the big 
concern it is to-day.” 

“My father died when I was nine- 
teen. Just before the end, he explained 
his views to me. ‘I am leaving you 
nothing, James,’ he said. “There is very 
little that I can legally bequeath; and 
if I make you independent of your 
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mother, there will be all these hatefa 
suspicions and recriminations. I think 
it best to trust you to her generosity, 
She can be generous though she dog 
not know how to be just.’ 

“TI did not trouble him at the time— 
how could I? But my mother’s first 
act, after the funeral, showed how ut 
terly he had placed me in her hands. 
I was earning the usual salary of 4 
youth of. my age, supplemented by a 
fair private allowance. She told me 
almost immediately that both must 
cease—she said they were insufficient— 
and that I was to call on her for what- 
ever sums I needed, and I should find 
her prepared to be very generous to me 
now, and ready to provide very liberally 
for me when I married. But I saw 
plainly enough that my mother’s object 
was to know my expenditures, and to 
make it impossible for me to marry ex- 
cept as she desired. I suppose the 
chances were ninety-nine to a hundred 
in favor of my choosing some one she 
would never have dreamed of, but mine, 
however, proved the hundredth case, 
I reached thirty in safety, and then I 
fell deeply in love with the daughter of 
a wealthy solicitor named Brunel, a girl 
who was as clever and refined as she 
was lovely. As there was not a shadow 
of pretext for refusal, my mother gave 
her sanction with a martyred resigna- 
tion; financial matters were arranged, 
and the day was fixed, with the single 
proviso that I should go for six months 
to our branch in Calcutta.” 

“T went obediently into exile, and my 
time for release was close at hand when 
the bolt fell. I received a letter from 
my mother telling me that Mr. Brunel 
had been made bankrupt, that trust 
funds were missing, and that unless he 
‘disappeared,’ he would certainly be at 
rested. The news was bad, but the 
tone of her letter was far worse. In 
short, she made no secret of the fact 
that she took it for granted that I would 
not marry now. My only answer wa 
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that I was coming home to marry at 


nce. 
' “When I reached England I found 
that my mother had not exaggerated. 
Unable to face his examination my fu- 
ture father-in-law had disappeared. 
Everything had gone. His daughter 
had nothing; and her only relatives, in- 
dignant at their losses, had refused to 
receive her. She had gone on the stage. 

“T had a stormy interview with my 
mother, which wound up with an ulti- 
matum that if I married, she would 
insist on my removal from the bank, 
stop my allowance at once, and cut me 
out of her will. I refused to give my 
consent, and left at once to find my 
poor girl. On making inquiries, I was 
told that the company she had joined 
was now in a small Scotch town north 
of Inverness, which had no theater 
proper, but only an assembly hall. I 
wired to her and started by the night 
mail. 

“Until I was actually on my way, I 
had no time for anything but pity and 
indignation. It was on that tedious 
journey that my besetting sin reminded 
me that if I married I should be forced 
into the swollen ranks of the monthly 
wage earner, whereas if we stayed as 
we were, I could provide for my sweet- 
heart’s needs through her relatives. 
Don’t imagine that I did not suffer in 
the decision that I came to, or you will 
misjudge the situation. What I was 
most afraid of was that my resolution 
would not hold when I had her near 
me; and when I saw her on the plat- 
form, it was cowardice, and not bru- 
tality which made me blab all my bad 
news almost with my greetings, solely 
that I might get her strength between 
me and my longing. 

“She accepted the suggested post- 
ponement without a murmur, and I 
thanked and praised her; but when I 
unfolded my plans for her, our wills 
clashed. She would receive no mone- 
tary help from me, 
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“She had asked me not to walk with 
her into the little town, because the 
people stared so curiously at strangers,’ 
so we set out toward some lonely woods 
on the edge of a great loch; and as we 
walked on a carpet of russet pine 
needles, I was ready to enjoy our soli- 
tude, but she was very quiet and almost 
unresponsive. As the afternoon wore 
on, she began to urge on me the neces- 
sity of catching the last southbound 
train, which left at six o’clock; and, 
to escape from myself, I played the 
buffoon, and told her she was a bad 
actress and afraid to be seen in her 
part. She broke out then into such a 
frantic, frightened appeal to me to go, 
that to calm her I had to promise to 
leave her if she really wished it. 

“She sat very still for a minute be- 
fore she made her final decision—I, 
waiting beside her, yet never dreaming 
what that decision meant—and then she 
took her course, and said that I must 
go. I shall never forget her absolute 
consternation when, on looking at my 
watch, I found I could not possibly 
catch the train. She cried out that I 
must—/ must! It might not be punc- 
tual. I must go! I caught her hands 
and swore then that I would not. What- 
ever the reason that made her wish me 
gone, it was reason enough to make 
me stay. I must see the people she 
worked with and know the conditions 
she worked under. At last, she an- 
swered me. She said I could not do 
that, because—she had no work. Her 
employer had decamped two days ago, 
leaving his liabilities unpaid. I asked 
her why she had stayed on, and she 
answered that she had stayed for me. 

“A sort of panic seized me then. I 
besieged her with questions and almost 
dragged the truth from her. She had 
no funds, no prospects, no shelter, even, 
for her landlady had turned her away. 
She had no plans; she had thought when 
I was gone that—she would just ‘walk 
back to the loch’,” 
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_ that night. 


The man paused and made a move- 
ment with his hands, excusing the break 
in his story. 

“She struck perhaps the most cruel 
stab of all,” he added hoarsely, “when 
she told me simply and quite naturally 
that she did not know it would hurt 
me so much. But when we left the 
wood, she had forgiven me and things 
were right between us. 

“So we returned to the little town 
and set our attention to practical mat- 
ters. First, we went to Joan’s land- 
lady, paid her what was due to her, and 
told her Joan would retain her room for 
The woman pocketed the 
money and replied that, since she was 
paid, she was willing to ‘put the lassie’s 
bit trunk to the door,’ but that she was 
‘no willin’ to tack her in’; the rooms 
were ‘otherwise engagit.’ We left her 
in disgust and tried elsewhere; but 
wherever we went we met with the same 
ill fortune. The rooms we applied for 
were all of them ‘otherwise engagit,’ 
every door was shut in the face of the 
jaded, white-faced girl; we were obvi- 
ously pariahs. At last, I took her into 
an inn, where we had already been re- 
fused a room for her, and asked 
whether a meal could be had. 

“The landlady answered, with a toss 
of her head, that meat and drink we 
could have, but as for sleeping accom- 
modation, we had better go to ‘the trav- 
eler’s house’—the common lodging 
house, of course—because ‘Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick was.no verra parteecular,’ and 
might not object to ‘a lass who had spent 
the best part o’ a workin’ day walking 
the woods wi’ a man.’ 

“So the murder was out, and my poor 
maid was condemned for those dread- 
ful half hours by the waters of the 
loch. ‘Where this lady comes from,’ 
I said boldly, ‘a man may walk any- 
where in daylight with his promised 
wife.’ 

“*And thereby promises are some- 
times broken, I make no doubt,’ she 
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retorted. She had been moving abou 
and had placed two plates of bread and 
meat on the common bar for us f 
eat, standing. 

“‘Our day is fixed for three weeks 
hence,’ I said firmly, ‘and this lady will 
sit to eat or do without your food 
Which is it to be?’ 

“We have your word, for what it’s 
wort’,’” the woman answered, ‘but no 
play-actress is served at my table that 
comes wi’ a man to pay for her, unless 
I ken she’s marrit.’ 

“My jaw set with a sudden resolve, 
‘Very well,’ I said, ‘I take you at your 
word! You know the Scotch law—we 
will marry now!’ And I turned to 
Joan, took her hand in mine, and said 
distinctly : ‘This is my wife.’ 

“The woman opened the flap in the 
counter and came to Joan’s side, the 
mother spirit and not the pharisee’s 
glowing in her eyes. ‘You ken wee 
what ye’re doin’? she said to me. ‘This 
is a gay seerious matter. Ye canna play 
the fool wi’ the lass!’ 

“*This is my wife,’ I repeated. ‘You 
know the law. If I say she is, can you 
say she is not?” 

“ ‘Not if she tacks ye,’ she answer 
‘Come, lassie! Is this your man? 

“I held Joan’s hand firmly in mine 
and kept her facing them all. She 
looked once into my eyes, and then 
she answered steadily : ‘This is my hus 
band!’ 

“What happened after seems very 
like a dream. We passed from the 
common taproom to a bright, wide 
kitchen, and waited to write our names 
in the visitor’s book till a messenger 
returned bringing with him the ministet 
from the manse. He took our hands 
and exhorted us in simple, homely fash 
ion. He said we had chosen the old 
custom and that in many ways it was 
not the best; but that man in his wit 
dom had made it for just such cases # 
ours, and that he had come to pray 
with us that we might be steadfast @ 
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each other and reap a blessing. Thus, 
it was done as decently, as surely— 
es, and as reverently—as if a bishop 
had officiated.” 

Bethune paused again. 

“And now,” he went on, “you have 
to hear the story of our married life— 
four days together and ten years apart; 
and how we were neither of us stead- 
fast, and missed the blessing. In those 
four days I had made my plans ; Joan’s 
social rehabilitation, as my wife, had 
softened the spinster aunt’s heart, and 
they were to receive her for a time. I 
had cabled to Calcutta and had the offer 
of a fair appointment there, and I was 
going back with this advantage to try 
and make peace with my mother. I 
was looking for a cab on my arrival at 
Edinburgh, when our doctor’s carriage 
passed and he drew up to beckon me. 

“‘T have just left an urgent message 
for you,’ he said, bending down. ‘Your 
mother’ is ill—that old heart trouble in 
an aggravated form. I told them to 
tell you at once that if a discussion of 


the business which took you North is 
likely to agitate, excite, or even unduly 
surprise your mother, you must keep it 
entirely to yourself,’ 


“*That’s 
blankly. 
be told!’ 

“‘Not unless you are prepared to kill 
her on the spot.’ 

“‘*But she has a right to know; she 
ought to know,’ I insisted. ‘You don’t 
understand——’ 

“No, I would rather not hear de- 
tails, he said sharply. ‘My business 
is merely to tell you the position.’ 

“It is a horrible position, I mut- 
tered hoarsely. 

“*You are a man of sense,” he re- 
marked, looking at me keenly. ‘From 
the moral point of view, I don’t suppose 
you see much difference between a 
flabby prevarication and a good, solid, 
well-built lie.’ 


impossible, I faltered 
‘This is a thing which must 


“*None whatever,” I answered 


grimly. 

“*The only possible difference is im 
the resulf’ he said, as he drove away. 

“T entered my home and went to my 
mother’s room like a man in an evil 
dream. I could snot acknowledge my 
wife; I could not accept my chance of 
independence in India; I couid do noth- 
ing but tell that well-built lie. When, 
at last, it was called for, I said I had 
gone to my cousin for a little shooting. 
After a time the nurse dismissed me 
and I went to my room to write to my 
wife. On the landing I met my moth- 
er’s maid, a hateful, creeping woman 
whom I had always detested. 

““My dear mistress will sleep nicely 
now, Mr. James,’ she said. ‘It has done 
her so much good to know where you 
really were! She thought you were in 
quite a different place, and she was so 
put out! She sent for her solicitor and 
had a new will drawn up, but she won’t 
sign it now, on account of hearing you 
were with your cousin.’ 

“I took no notice of the woman, but 
it had become utterly impossible to write 
to my wife and ask her to forgive my 
concern and pity for her enemy; so I 
merely sent a wire, saying nothing but 
that my mother was dangerously ill. 
All the next day I sat with her, and 
I will only say that I played my role 
satisfactorily. The following day I had 
to visit the bank, and while I was busy 
there I received an urgent summons, 
and returned to find Doctor Sampson 
waiting for me. 

“*That woman Walsh has made trou- 
ble,’ he explained. ‘It seems you were 
not where you said you were. Your 
mother has been dangerously agitated. 
She insists on seeing you and it can’t 
be avoided. I will allow a few minutes 
only, and be very careful F 

“*Look here!’ I said, ‘you know you 
cannot save her. Everything is bound 
to come out now. What is the use?’ 

“‘T am not bound to see her killed 
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on the spot by an obstinate son and a 
meddlesome serving woman,’ he re- 
torted. ‘All that is known is that you 
have been with Miss Brunel. Just deny 
everything else and agree to anything. 
I won’t allow time for explanations. 
Rely on me for that! Come now.’ 

“*Your son admits that he was there,’ 
Doctor Sampson said, as we entered 
the sick room. ‘He denied it because 
he did not wish to agitate you.’ 

“My mother put him aside and spoke 
to me. ‘Why did you go there?’ she 
asked. 

“*To postpone my marriage to Miss 
Brunel,’ I answered. I was being forced 
to do what I wished to do. I had made 
my last stand for honesty. 

“*That will not satify me,’ she panted. 
‘Postponement means till I am dead, of 
course !’ 

“We are not engaged now,’ I said 
lamely. 

not?” 

“*Because—she was not willing to 
wait for me.’ 

“That will not do, either!’ she cried, 
raising herself a little. ‘You shall not 
marry her when I am gone!’ 

“T am not going to marry her, 
mother.’ 

“*A mere promise is not enough! 
Are you willing to swear you will not 
marry her now?’ 

“I paused for just a moment, con- 
sidering the form of words proposed to 
me, and then I answered: ‘Yes.’ 

“She had her testament ready in her 
hand, and in a moment it was done. 
‘That is enough,’ Doctor Sampson cried. 
‘I can’t permit any more.’ 

“T stooped and kissed my mother as 
I had kissed the book, and went out. I 
was quite cold. I seemed to feel noth- 
ing except that I was very tired. The 
doctor gave me a draft and I went 
straight to my bed and slept for hours. 
When I awoke I heard that my mother 
was in a state of coma. Some twenty 
hours later she died. 
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“The doctor was gone, the nurse was 
resting, when one of the maids askej 
me to come and see Miss Walsh, who 
was in strong hysterics. ‘It is some 
thing about money, sir,’ the girl said 
‘The mistress was going to leave he 
more money, and the paper wasnt 
signed.’ 

“TI went because the women thought 
I could do some good, and I found 
Walsh in the screaming stage. ‘Ah! 
there you are!’ she stormed. ‘You think 
you've got the best of me, you and your 
tame doctor! But I’ve got a bit of my 
own back, too. I’ve written and told 
the aunts of that young woman you 
went to visit, that if they think you've 
married her or that you're going to, 
they’ve made a_mistake, for you took 
your Bible oath you hadn’t and you 
never meant to!’ 

“She had hit me so hard and given 
me such an urgent task that I hardly 
stayed to answer her. But with all the 
haste I could make, I was too late 
Before my wire reached Joan’s aunts, 
there had been a scene between them, 
and Joan had disappeared. She knows, 
she must know that I searched for her 
frantically, that I have advertised for 
her regularly up to the present time; 
and I ask you, Miss Moore, if my wife’s 
fault was not at least equal to mine? 
I ask you if she was justified?” 

“That is not all the story,” Joan Be 
thune said slowly. “There were fou 
days, you understand, and I had te 
ceived no letter, Hilda, no communica 
tion at all in my married name!” 

“Yes,” Bethune admitted with a star- 
tled expression. “Yes, I addressed my 
wires to the old ladies.” 

“During those four days—in fact, the 
very day before I was repudiated, my 
father was arrested for embezzlement.” 

“Good heavens! Yes, yes, of course,” 
Bethune stammered. “I knew all along 
that it must happen. -I never gave tt 
a thought.” 

Neither of the two women spoke, and 
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Bethune stood before them, his confi- 
dence broken, his assurance gone. ‘ 

“Then it was my fault,” he said, “be- 
cause I did not write? Yes—I see, it 
was my fault, after all!” 

“Your blunder, I think,” Hilda Moore 
corrected him soberly. “Our sins are 
forgiven us, but we always pay for 
our blunders.” 

“T have paid,” the man said hoarsely. 

Hilda Moore sat silent for a moment, 


then she rose with her businesslike air. 


“I’m off to bed, Joan,” she said. “The 
blue ropm, as usual? Ellen can look 
after me, and then she can get off, too. 
You can lock up. Good night, dear! 
Good night, Mr. Bethune!” 

The door closed behind her, and Be- 
thune turned to his wife. 

“Joan!” he said. There was appeal 
in his voice, an unmistakable light in 
his eyes, and he held his arms out to 
her, frankly wooing her; but she drew 
back. 

“After all these years,” she said, “is 
it worth while?” 

“To me, eminently worth while!” 

“How can I believe that,” she asked, 
“after what I heard to-night?” 

“The other woman!” he said impa- 
tiently. “Ah! yes. That is where our 
chances come to wreck. Well, what of 
it? When a man decides to marry 
again, does it argue that he never loved 
his first wife, or that he has ceased to 
love her? This is exactly a parallel 
case.” 

Her answering movement of recoil 
could not be ignored. He shrugged 
his shoulders and moved a step away 
from her. 

“Well,” he said, “about what you 
heard to-night?” 

“I don’t understand. Is it true that 
you meant to propose to Miss Waring?” 


He paused a moment before he an- 
swered briefly : 
“Ves,” 


“You were in love with her, then?” 
Again he paused. 
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“I don’t suppose it will help me,” he 
said, “but in your sense, no, I was not.” 

“It is the only sense in which women 
—girls, at any rate—understand it,” she 
retorted, “so I suppose there was to be, 
at least, a pretense of it included in 
your inducements,” 

“There was to be exactly what I felt, 
a very sincere admiration for her physi- 
cal charms and her amiable disposition 
—the reverse of which I never saw till 
to-night—and there was also to be a 
very generous settlement.” 

“And you assumed that was enough 
for a girl—a girl with all her life be- 
fore her?” 

“On the contrary,” he corrected her, 
“IT assumed nothing. I took care to 
make sure.” 

She made a slightly contemptuous 
movement. 

“You were satisfied then with what 
you could buy ig 

“No,” he retorted, “I have never been 


satisfied with the second best in any- 


thing—but what chance had I? You 
did not care one farthing what sort of 
life you flung me to ten years ago; 
yet you make it a cause of offense 
that I came at last to the point when 
I preferred what I could get to any 
more years of loneliness.” 

“The cause of offense,” she replied, 
“is that, having arrived at that point, 
you come to me, expecting me to over- 
look the fact that I am now your only 
chance of being rid of your loneliness, 
a sort of Hobson’s choice for you.” 

“Whose fault is it that I could not 
come before?” he asked bitterly. “You 
have lost your ingenuity if you cannot 
find any more taunts for me without 
insulting yourself.” 

“And you come with that offering,” 
she continued, “almost within the hour 
that saw the end of that other affair!” 

“Why should I not?” he demanded. 
“If there was anything to prevent my 
coming at once, there would be enough 
to keep me away altogether. The hour 
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I found you again seemed to me the 
hour to return to you; and I did not 
bring you the same offering. Miss 
Waring was to have had the wealthy 
banker ; I brought you only the man and 
a bundle of old memories. Oh! I 
know I have offended against the cold 
pride you call your sex ideals by con- 
templating marriage without the higher 
love ; but, at least, I have kept one lamp 
burning on that altar, for I love the 
children that might have been. I don’t 
suppose you have ever heard their 
voices.” 

He paused for a moment, perhaps 
a briefer moment than it seemed to him. 

“Ah! well,” he continued impatiently, 
“T shall not make any further advance, 
for we evidently cannot meet on any 
common ground. Good-by!” 

He held out his hand to her and she 
turned and gave him hers, but her pale 
lips could not immediately frame the 
word good-by ; and the fleeting moment 
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brought him sudden revelation. Shs 
was not as unmoved as he had blindly 
supposed ; it was herself that she must 
sacrifice on the altar of her pride, and 
the knowledge gave him an almost cruel 
satisfaction. 

It was then that memory and imagi- 
nation played him a trick and robbed 
him of his bitter triumph. Looking 
into her eyes grown misty with pain, 
something in their color reminded him 
of that northern loch, gleaming cold 
after sunset, fringed by the desolate 
woods; and through his heart again 
shot the pang of the moment when he 
had divined her purpose and knew with 
surety what would have happened to 
her if his love ceased to guard her; and 
as he had acted then so he acted now— 
on impulse—the urgent impulse of pro- 
tection, catching her to him desperately 
and holding her too close for kisses, 
trembling at what they had both es 
caped. 


I WEEP FOR HIM 


HE stars bear company, and every flower 
That rears its bright cup in my garden’s deep; 
The park, the shuttered road, in that pale hour 
When I turn on my arm and wake to weep. 
The sighing house that latches me till morn; 
The room’s gay thrift of moonlight on the pane, 


Making it all as fair as blowing thorn 

In the lit dusk, far down a showery lane. 

But not for gold, corrupt of moth and rust; 

But not for songs disperséd at the door; 

But not for towers that tumble down the sun; 

Kings’ wares, or dreams, or a field’s length of dust: 

I weep for him who comes not any more. 

Oh, tears, tears, tears! I would that you were done! 
LizettE WoopworTH REESE. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, . 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


HERE was a splendid féte in 
progress at the Louvre. It was 
Monday, the 18th of August, 

1572, shortly before the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, and all Paris was 
celebrating the marriage of a nineteen- 
year-old girl and a boy barely twenty. 

The youthful bride was Marguerite 
de Valois, daughter of Henry II of 
France and Catherine de Medici and 
the sister of the French King, Charles 
IX. The boy husband was Henry de 
Bourbon, King of Navarre. 

The two had not wished to marry. 
Each was desperately in love with some 
one else. But, as is usual in such cases, 
the pair most interested had nothing 
to say about it. Marguerite, it is true, 
had openly rebelled, that morning, when 
the bridal procession reached the stage 
erected at the entrance to Notre Dame, 
and the Cardinal de Bourbon stepped 
forward to unite the unhappy couple. 

Her dark eyes dim with tears, the 
gitl had refused to speak a word or 
to make any sign of response to the cus- 
tomary questions in the marriage cere- 
mony. There was an instant’s ominous 
Patise in tlie proceedings. Then the 
bride’s brother, Charles IX, seized her 
daintily veiled head in his hands, with 
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Marguerite de Valois: 
The Adored of Every Man But One. 


scant courtesy, and forcibly bobbed it 
up and down in token of assent. So the 
service went on, and Marguerite became 
Queen of Navarre. 

Afterward, during the gorgeous fes- 
tivities at the Louvre, the bride cast 
aside her garb of ceremony, her velvet 
mantle, and priceless wedding veil. In 
a dazzling cloth*of-gold dress she en- 
tered the ballroom with all her striking 
super-woman charm revealed at its 
loveliest. 

“She was the pearl of the crown of 
France,” writes Dumas. “She had 
black hair and a brilliant complexion, 
voluptuous eyes, veiled by long lids; 
coral and delicate lips; a graceful neck; 
a full, enchanting figure ; and concealed 
in a satin slipper, a tiny foot scarce 
larger than an infant’s. The French, 
who possessed her, were proud to see 
so lovely a flower flourishing in their 
soil; and foreigners who passed through 
France returned home dazzled with her 
beauty, if they had but seen, ard 
amazed at her knowledge if they had 
discoursed with her; for not only was 
Marguerite the loveliest, she was the 
most erudite woman of her time, and 
on all sides was quoted the remark of 
an Italian savant who had been pre- 
sented to her and who, after having 
conversed with her for an hour in 
Italian, Spanish, and Latin, had said 
on quitting her presence: 

“*To see the court of France with- 
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out seeing Marguerite de Valois is to 
see neither France nor the court.’” 

Marguerite’s mother, Catherine de 
Medici, was the daughter of the Flor- 
entine magnifico. Henry II of France 
had married her for her fortune, which 
was enormous. Further than that she 
interested him not at all, for he was 
wildly in love with Diane de Poitiers. 
Both he and Diane regarded Catherine 
as a necessary encumbrance, nothing 
more. She seemed stupid and gullible. 

For a time, there were no children 
born of the marriage. Then, after long 
waiting, nine came in rapid succession. 
A sorcerer predicted that four of them 
would be kings. Catherine resolved 
that the prophecy should come true. 

It did, almost, for four of the royal 
children were destined to wear crowns; 
though one of the four was a girl— 
Marguerite. One of the sons, by the 
way, wore two successive crowns, as 
you shall see. 

Henry IT was killed in a court tourna- 
ment. The French throne fell to ‘his 
eldest son, a mere lad. He took the 
title Francis I]. He was the husband 
of Mary Stuart—Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Francis died early in life, leav- 
ing no heir. 

His next eldest brother, Charles IX, 
was a weak epileptic and subject to fits 
of homicidal mania. Catherine, who 
had been biding her time behind a mask 
of meekness, now came forward in her 
true colors. She ruled France, over 
her son Charles’ trembling shoulder. 
For a woman of her caliber, it was easy, 
or would have been easy, had the Duc 
de Guise not been her bitter enemy. 
Guise was at the head of an opposition 
party which called itself “The League.” 
It was composed of the foremost men 
of the middle classes, and Guise was 
their idol. 

Catherine de Medici was a marvelous 
diplomat. She thwarted Guise at every 
turn, not even stopping at murder. 
She organized a band of extremely well- 
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trained “Maids of Honor” known @ 
“The Queen Mother’s Flying Squad 
ron.” Their mission in life was to act 
the combined part of siren and spy, 
first inducing Guise’s followers to fall 
victims to their wiles, and then faith. 
fully reporting to Catherine such plots 
and plans as they were able to wheedle, 
from time to time, out of the unsus- 
pecting statesmen. 

When information came too slowly, 
there was always poison to fall back 
upon. Catherine was past mistress in 
that art, and the French—who up to 
that time had done their murdering in 
an unsophisticated fashion with rapier, 
dirk, or pistol—were not a match for 
subtler Italian methods. Catherine’s 
“court perfumer,” René, acted as head 
poisoner, and provided a liberal supply 
of deadly perfumes, gloves, flowers, 
and dainties for those whom Catherine 
wished to honor in such manner. 

France was at this time torn between 
two great political parties—Catholies 
and Huguenots. 

The Catholics were headed by the 
Duc de Guise, the Huguenots by A¢ 
miral Coligny. The Huguenots’ titular 
head was Henry of Bourbon, the thin, 
hook-nosed, small-sized, crafty boy 
king of the tiny, dependent realm of 
Navarre. 

Catherine had no religion. She 
cared not a rap which side won, as far 
as creed went. -But she hated the 
Guises. Especially she hated the duke 
for his arrogance and power and fot 
his tremendous popularity. He was the 
most important man in France, and she 
feared that he might, some day, climb 
to the throne. So she sided with the 
Huguenots in order to pull down the 
house of Guise. 

Admiral Coligny was brought to 
court to worry the duke, whose father 
the admiral was supposed to have 
killed. However, things did not work 
out quite as Catherine expected 
Coligny had ideas of his own. He soo 
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gained such a hold over the flabby- 
willed king that Catherine became seri- 
ously alarmed. She promptly flopped 
over to the other side, and formed an 
alliance with the Guise party. 

The Duc de Guise and Marguerite, 
who was still almost a child, were thus 
enabled to meet for the first time as 
friends. |Marguerite’s intellectuality 
and her remarkable education—it was 
as profound as his own—attracted the 
duke as much as her rare beauty. They 
flirted in Latin, and almost at once 
Guise fell very deeply in love. 

His was the type most appealing to 
a romantic young girl. Slender, well 
knit, his frame was that of a giant. 
His handsome face bore a war wound 
that had earned him the nickname of 
“Le Balafré.” He was a prince of 
lovers, and he adored Marguerite. 
Small wonder, then, that she returned 
his devotion with all her youthful heart! 
It was her first love, and the greatest 
she was destined to know, though 
countless other affairs followed, as is 
ever the case with our super-women. 

For a while, their intrigue was un- 
suspected; and so the flower of love 
bloomed smilingly, though of necessity 
in the shadow—literally, a night plant. 

The pair watched their opportunity 
for secret meetings, and on days when 
the queen mother’s back happened to 
be turned, they even arranged rendez- 
vous in Marguerite’s boudoir, carelessly 
discussing their plans in Latin, know- 
ing full well that the ignorant courtiers, 
overhearing, would not understand. 
Guise would ask nonchalantly, in the 
manner of one talking of the weather: 

“Noctu, pro more?” (To-night, as 
usual ?) 

And Marguerite would answer in 
feigned boredom: 

“Pro more, duc.” 

Guise worshiped the girl. He grew 
reckless, incautious. He was forever 


beseeching Marguerite to give him more 
of her time. 
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It was not always easy for her to 


elude her mother. Also, Catherine may 


not have been as blind as she seemed. 


At any rate, the mad pair of lovers 
forgot to be watchful enough. One 
courtier was not as ignorant of the 
classics as he appeared to be; there 
was a slip somewhere, and the two 
were torn from each other’s arms. 

There was a terrible row. Guise was 
more than eager to marry Marguerite; 
but that was not part of Catherine’s 
plan. She was willing to have her beau- 
tiful daughter keep Guise amused for 
a short while, but taking him into the 
royal family was another matter. She 
was furious at the bare suggestion. 
Her son Charles, always a weak echo 
of his mother, was also full of righteous 
wrath at the idea. Marguerite’s heart- 
breken pleadings were not even listened 
to. And in the end, the affair was 
broken off. 

About this time, Sebastian, the young 
king of Portugal, visited the French 
court. The Guise intrigue and its un- 
happy ending was still one of the chief 
topics of whispered conversation in 
royal circles, so Sebastian soon heard 
the whole story. That did not keep him 
from flinging his heart at Marguerite’s 
feet. Like all other men of the time, 
he went wild about her. 

She still loved Guise and only Guise; 
but Sebastian offered her his hand and 
Portugal’s crown in a whirlwind court- 
ship that swept her quite off her little 
feet. She began to nibble at the bait. 
As she could never marry the man she 
loved, she reasoned that she might as 
well take the crown of Portugal so 
enticingly held out to her. 

Again trouble loomed up. Spain 
objected. For political reasons, the 
match was not allowed. Pressure was 
brought to bear at the French court. 
King Charles could not afford a 
fracas with Spain just then, so Sebas- 
tian was sent to his Portugal home in 
a hurry, and Marguerite saw her “castle 
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in Spain,” with its coveted crown, fade 
away into air. 

During all this, Catherine had much 
to watch besides her daughter’s love 
affairs. She kept her eyes on Coligny 
and persuaded her son Charles to al- 
low a wholesale massacre of the 
Huguenots, telling him that his throne 


_and his life were at stake. 


Her first step toward the downfall 
of the Huguenots in France was to in- 
vite young Henry de Bourbon, King 
of Navarre, to visit the court. Henry 
was only a country boy, but he had 
a remarkably wise and good mother, 
Jeanne D’Albret, who had done her 
best to bring him up well. Jeanne 
recognized Catherine’s invitation as a 
trap, but dared not decline. Henry 
came to Paris. The queen received 
him with warm cordiality, and turned 
him over to her “Flying Squadron,” to 
be cured of decency. 

Jeanne wrote him long and loving 
letters of warning and of good advice, 
and tried to counteract the bad influ- 
ences around him; but the raw, provin- 
cial lad and his mother had no chance at 
all against the very sophisticated “Fly- 
ing Squadron.” In a few short months 
Catherine had Henry utterly corrupted. 

Jeanne still wrote, telling Henry 
about his dogs and horses, and how 
much they missed him, and trying to 
turn his mind toward clean things. 
Henry liked to get his mother’s letters. 
She was, as I said before, good and 
wise. But Catherine was wiser. She 
had Jeanne poisoned. 

It was a great mistake to possess any 
high ideals in the time of Catherine de 
Medici. 

With Jeanne out of the way, Henry’s 
last moral prop was gone and his down- 
fall was complete. This assured, the 
resourceful Catherine enacted the réle 
of loving mother, and betrothed Henry 
to her daughter Marguerite. 

She did this to convince the Hugue- 
nots of her sincerity, and to draw them 
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into her net. All the leading Hugue 
nots in France were invited to comet 
Paris for the wedding festivities,  , 

To Marguerite, still dreaming of th 
Duc de Guise, the wedding was a hor. 
ror. Henry of Navarre was equally up. 
happy. His heart happened, at that 
time, to be in the keeping of the lovely 
Madame de Sauve, wife of the secre 
tary of state, and a leading spirit in 
the “Flying Squadron.” “He was a 
ways the slave of some woman,” says 
Watson. “Therein lay the weakness of 
Henry’s character.” 

Much that is purely sentimental has 
been written of Henry of Navarre. Ih 
fiction and in poetry he is always a 
hero. He was revered as a demigod by 
his own countrymen for many year 
after his death. A halo of romance 
surrounded his every act, and he was 
given credit for glorious qualities that 
were never his. Withal, he was an it 
spired general, a superpolitician, anda 
wise, if unscrupulous, ruler. 

But the truth remains that he was the 
most dissolute man in the most dissolute 
court the world has ever known. Ful 
of ambition, totally lacking heart, he 
cast off his friends as soon as they 
could be of no further use to him 
His religion—or, rather, his lack of 
it—was quite as adjustable to circum 
stance as was Catherine’s. He was at 
ternately Protestant or Catholic, ac 
cording to the way the wind was blow 
ing. 

“Withal,” says a historian, “he was, 
perhaps, France’s greatest king, and one 
of the foremost heartbreakers in tha 
century of notable heartbreakers. Is 
person, he was barely of medium 
height ; slender, wiry, bronzed of fact, 
with a great beak of a nose and 4 
bushy beard.” 

On Marguerite of Valois, alone, ht 
made no impression. She could 0 
forget the Duc de Guise, and she mad 
no pretense of loving Henry. Immett 
ately after the wedding was Ove 
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Guise sought a final secret interview 
with her, to give back a packet of her 
letters, and to say a last farewell. At 
the moment the farewell was tearfully 
whispered, a step sounded in the cor- 
ridor. 

“The King of Navarre!” stammered 
Guise. 

Marguerite could not speak. She 
pointed a shaking finger toward a closet, 
Guise hastily stepped in and shut the 
door, just as Henry entered by an op- 
posite door. His bride, outwardly calm, 
greeted him in her usual cordial, non- 
committal manner. 

“Though we have agreed that our 
marriage shall be only a political al- 
liance,’” Henry began, “that is no reason 
why we should not confer a little 
together, is it ?” 

“Assuredly not, sire,” Marguerite an- 
swered. 

“Then send your women away from 
the anteroom. What I have to say I 
prefer to say in your presence alone.” 

As Marguerite rose to obey, she cast 
an involuntary glance toward the closet 
door. That glance told Henry exactly 
what he had come to find out. He gave 
no sign, however. Instead, he began 
talking most frankly and confidentially 
of his political plans. 

Marguerite, who had a queer streak 
of squareness and honesty, was of no 
mind to let her husband—even though 
she did not love him—expose his plans 
in the hidden presence of his enemy— 
though she loved him. Twisted as her 
morals may have been, she was a good 
sport. She tried to stop Henry’s too- 
freely babbling tongue. 

“I pray you, be careful what you say! 
Such revelations are very dangerous,” 
Marguerite faltered. 

“But we are alone,” insisted her tor- 
mentor, his eyes fixed innocently on 
the closet door. “I was saying that 
Coligny. 

“Oh, sire!” cried Marguerite, “you 
must tell me no more!” 
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“Well, madame,” said Henry ear- 
nestly, in a low voice, abruptly chang- 
ing the subject, “it is true you do not 
love me; but you are, at least, honest.” 

“What do you mean?’ stammered 
Marguerite. 

“I mean,” answered Henry, “that if 
you were capable of betraying me, you 
would have allowed me to go on; as 
I might have betrayed myself. You 
stopped me. I know now that some one 
is concealed here—that you are an un- 
faithful wife, but a faithful ally; and 
at this moment I have more need of 
fidelity in politics than in love. I will 
no longer intrude on you. I owe you 
my respects and some advances toward 
better acquaintance. They married us 
without our knowing each other, with- 
out our loving each other. That need 
not prevent our being good friends. 
Shall we be allies, and no questions 
asked ?” 

Marguerite entered into the strange 
pact. She gave her hand to the king, 
and Henry, with a last whimsical glance 
toward the cabinet where Guise was 
concealed, kissed her finger tips and left 
the room. Sooner than either of them 
dreamed, she was to prove her right 
to the trust Henry placed in her loyalty. 

Meanwhile, Guise let himself out of 
the closet, and jealously began to ac- 
cuse Marguerite of failing in her love 
for him, because she had not allowed 
Henry to divulge his political secrets 
to the hidden listener. 

“You pass from one camp to an- 
other!” he cried bitterly. 

“Sir,” answered Marguerite with 
dignity, “I behaved as the Queen of 
Navarre should behave. I may not love 
my husband,” she went on sadly, “but 
no one has the right to expect me to 
betray him!” 

The duke left the boudoir in anger. 
Marguerite did not try to stop his 
going. She stood by the open window 
a long time looking up at the stars. 

“What a marriage night!” she mur- 
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mured, “The husband flies, the lover 
forsakes me!’’ 

For a few days longer, the feasting, 
tournaments, and balls were kept up, to 
throw the Huguenots more and more 
off their guard. Then the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew began. 

Now that Catherine’s hated enemies 
were all entrapped, she ordered Mar- 
guerite to have her marriage annulled 
so that Henry might be killed with the 
rest. Marguerite, as I said, was a good 
sport. She refused to turn her husband 
over to his enemies. She had nothing 
whatever to do with the massacre, and 
she would not join her family in plot- 
ting Henry’s undoing. 

Catherine stormed and raged, but 
Marguerite had the upper hand. With- 
out the annulnient, Henry could not be 
killed; and Marguerite, remembering 
her pact with her husband, would not 
have the marriage annulled. 

This put Catherine’s party in a dread- 
ful quandary. Coligny had been slain 
in the massacre, and only Henry of 
Navarre was left as standard bearer 
of the Huguenots. He alone stood 
between Catherine and victory. 

While the massacre went on, Henry 
was obliged to lead a life of semi-im- 
prisonment in the Louvre. Besides 
guarding the life of her husband, Mar- 
guerite found plenty to do, for a new 
lover literally “burst” upon the scene. 
He was Count Joseph Boniface de 
Lerac de la Mole, a young Huguenot 
noble, handsome in an_ effeminate, 
dainty way. 

Wounded during the slaughter, he 
escaped from the cutthroats who were 
chasing him, and darted into an open 
door of the Louvre. His pursuers, hot 


on his heels, ran into the palace after 
him. La Mole fled blindly from room 
to room, and finally burst into Mar- 
guerite’s bedchamber and threw him- 
self at her feet, begging her to save 
him. 

Marguerite, wrapped in a 


silken 
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dressing gown, was curled up on fe 
exquisitely carved, velvet-curtained bed 
At the sudden intrusion, she sat bolt up- 
right and gazed in terror at the 
disheveled and gory vision. Then, 
seeing that the man was badly wounded 
and nearly fainting, she started to calj 
for help. At that moment, she heard 
the noise of many running feet in the 
corridor. She quickly thrust La Mok 
between her bed and the wall, and 
pulled the velvet curtains around him, 
shuddering at the warm blood that fel 
on her hand. 

A moment later she was facing the 
murderers. Feigning tremendous wrath 
at the intrusion, she declared Their 
quarry had not passed that way at all 
Though the assassins were disposed to 
doubt her word at first, she cleverly 
threw them off the scent, and they 
rushed away to continue the hunt in 
another direction. 

Meanwhile, La Mole had fainted 
Marguerite dashed water in his face 
and examined his hurts. She found 
him sorely wounded. Here was 4 
pretty predicament! Having acquired 
La Mole, there was no way to get rid 
of him. She began her ministrations 
as nurse by washing powder stains ané 
blood from his face. She made him a 
comfortable as she could in the clos¢ 
that had once held Guise. She kept the 
key of this closet concealed about her 
neck. 

La Mole was in no condition to be 
moved, and as there was nowhere to 
move him, she secretly and_ skillfully 
nursed him back to life and health. 

La Mole became her slave. It became 
a delirious love affair. As soon asi 
was safe for La Mole to venture oll 
Marguerite gave him a key to her apatt 
ments, and he came and went at will. 

Finally, the intrigue was discovered 
by her brother. A charge of treasm 
was trumped up, and La Mole was t0F 
tured to death. He had always bee 
fragile, so it did not take long to sail 
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More Super-Women 


He died with the cry: 
Marguerite!” on his 


out his life. 
“Marguerite ! 
lips. 

For a while she grieved deeply for the 
lover whose life she had once saved, 
only to have him lose it on her account. 
Then came other love affairs, for her 
brilliant mental gifts, her tact, her 
natural friendliness and squareness, 
and, above all, the ever unexplainable 
super-woman lure, made her irresistible 
to every man who came within the 
radius of her spell—every man except 
her husband. 

With most of the lovelorn swains she 
flirted merely to pass the time. The 
Vicomte de Turenne came into her life 
when she was more bored than usual. 
Next to the Duc de Guise, he was the 
strongest man and mightiest noble in 
France, and he was France’s greatest 
general. He interested Marguerite, 

Her husband had contrived to escape 
to Navarre. There he put himself at 
the head of the Huguenots and bided 
his time. He whiled away the weary 
hours by seducing the wives and daugh- 
ters of his simple and loyal Huguenot 
lieutenants, at the same time living on 
the money they gave him. Also, he 
made raids on near-by enemy towns. 

Marguerite was thus left alone at 
court. Naturally she got into mischief. 
The Turenne intrigue was carried on 
quite brazenly; but Henry could not 
afford to offend the general, his most 
powerful supporter, so he shut his eyes 
to the whole affair and let Marguerite 
go her own sweet way, just as she was 
letting him go his. 

Other people were not so complai- 
sant. Charles IX had died, by this 
time, and his brothe-, Henry III, was 
reigning in his stead. He posed as very 
virtuous, and so refused to countenance 
Marguerite. He packed her off to her 
husband, taking care to send a secret 
letter in advance, written in Latin, 
telling him in baldest terms of all Mar- 
guerite’s peccadillos. 
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Henry of Navarre read the letter 
dazedly, then handed it back to the 
messenger, pretending not to under- 
stand its contents. : 

“This seems to be in Latin, a lan- 
guage I was too stupid to learn,” he 
said, 

Whether he lied, from policy, or 
whether he was telling the truth, no one 
knows. When Marguerite was told of 
the letter and Henry’s reception of it, 
she said: 

“He may know Latin and he may not. 
No one can tell what that man knows 
and what he doesn’t!” 

At any rate, he kept Marguerite with 
him for a while and took care to in- 
tercept any letters or messages that 
came from ,Turenne. 

After this, trouble began between 
Marguerite and Henry. It was not that 
they minded each other’s infidelities 
particularly. They simply did not get 
on together. Henry was absurdly 
stingy. Marguerite was grossly ex- 
travagant. In their restricted little 
court, they were soon like two cats in 
a barrel. 

Marguerite threatened to make war 
on her husband, and finally did so. She 
raised quite a creditable army, purely 
through her own wondrous charm over 
its leaders. She made her army head- 
quarters at Agen. But in 1585 Henry 
stormed the town. She fled. He cap- 
tured her, and shut her up in the castle 
and fortress town of Usson, 

Marguerite ensnared the heart of the 
governor of the place. Then she cap- 
tured the castle and town, and for 
twenty years held them against her 
raging husband. She gathered around 
her a court whose art was as good as 
its morals were bad. Poets have im- 
mortalized her glorious reign. Moral- 
ists tell the truth of it. 

Meantime, Henry, by dint of chang- 
ing his religion several times, broke up 
the League and made himself King of 
France, as Henry IV. 
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This interested Marguerite. She sent 
him word that she would be willing to 
forget the past and reign with him, at 
Paris. Henry refused, and ordered her 
to consent to a divorce. The wily Mar- 
guerite held out for large cash pay- 


ments that fairly wrung Henry’s 
miserly soul. At last they came to 
terms. The divorce was granted, and 


everybody was pleased. Marguerite 
came back to Paris. Henry sought her 
society and her uncannily brilliant ad- 
vice, while he fumed over the way she 
spent money. 

He now married a dull, fat Italian 
woman, Marie de Medici, destined to 
die in poverty one day in a hay loft. 

Marguerite used to visit Marie, who 
was forced by Henry to receive her 
on equal terms. On one occasion, 
Marie said impulsively to her rival: 

“How much whiter your hands are 
than mine!” 

“That is because I washed mine 
barely a week ago,” was Marguerite’s 
kindly reply. 

In those days, people washed their 


These drops are for the little child who knew 

The sun was hot, that skies were sometimes blue; 
And these are tears for shy, sweet maidenhood ; 

And some are for the ache within my blood. 

But take them all—to-day my eyes must weep 

For what was earth’s; God my spent soul will keep. 
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Next Month: Isabella d’Este. 


A LAMENT 


-DAY, to-day, I will weep easeful tears 
Over my lovely self; for who shall find 
All that I was? Poor Love on earth is blind! 
So I shall fill a vase for all the years 
I knew myself, and as death’s summons nears, 
Cry on the streets: Oh, I was fair and kind! 
And there were moonlight ways within my mind. 
You would have loved me! Will you take my tears? 


hands and faces less often than one now 
shampoos one’s hair. One such washg 
week was considered foolishly frequent 
They drenched themselves with per. 
fumes, in lieu of soap and water. 
Outer garments were changed with the 
successive hours of the day, under- 
clothes about twice a year. 

Marguerite continued _ breaking 
hearts, up to the time that she was 
sixty. Then her health went to pieces 
and she became a hypochondriac, She 
turned pious, but with an artistic slant, 
She founded the convent of the Petits 
Augustins, in Paris. It was a very 
exclusive convent, and she allowed no 
girl to enter who had not a fine singing 
voice. The nuns were obliged to sing 
the most lovely music, and always of 
Marguerite’s own choosing. 

Shall we leave her there, still beau 
tiful, basking in the light of her belated 
piety, listening to strains of exquisite 
music, writing her alternately shocking 
and moralistic “Memoirs,” perchance 
dreaming whimsically of her many, 
many golden conquests? 


JeANNE Ropert Foster. 
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HORTLY after his arrival in 
Europe to follow art, Pierre 
Fontaine had realized that he 

would never return to America. His 
birth of mixed parentage in the New 
World was a small factor compared 
with his deep-rooted affinity with the 
Old. In Paris the very stones had 
called greetings to the repatriated wan- 
derer. He had seemed to know quaint 
medieval buildings too obscure certainly 
to have been familiarized through prints 
and picture post cards. On his second 
morning, astray among the tangled 
streets behind the Pantheon, he had 
closed his eyes to shut out the twentieth 
century crowds and immediately had 
oriented himself. He had known just 
where the Seine lay, how far he was 
from Notre Dame, and the shortest cut 
to the Isle St. Louis, his destination. 
The idea that there was anything 
mysterious about these reactions did 
not occur to Fontaine. He was an 
emotionalist, a dreamer in line and 
color, not a thinker. He accepted his 
experiences with naif delight and 
haunted the museums where he could 
study the relics of the past he found 
so sympathetic. Little by little, he de- 
cided that his inspiration as an artist 
must always come to him from the dead 
centuries, He would paint historical 
subjects and make them realistic, be- 
cause details that puzzled his fellow 
craftsmen presented no difficulties to 
him, Experimenting with a series of 
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charcoal sketches of the age of Fran- 
cois Villon, he had amazed himself by 
the ease and surety with which he had 
made the scenes live. Later, he had 
concentrated on the time of Richelieu 
as the period most interesting to him. 
He planned an ambitious canvas, show- 
ing students at play in a courtyard of 
the University of Paris and girls of 
the quarter coquetting with them from 
the street side of a massive iron fence. 
He had no authority for the latter, be- 
yond the intuition that such a fence 
had once flanked the line of what was 
now the rue des Ecoles. 

In a forgotten court opening off the 
Rue St. Jacques, he discovered a studio 
precisely suited to his needs. It com- 
prised the upper floor of a three-story 
building as old as the quarter itself. 
An independent entrance freed the ten- 
ant from that pest of Parisian life, 
the concierge. From the back windows 
one looked into a garden where hoary 
trees screened the squalor of the houses 
immediately beyond. The only open 
vista was a perfect one, leading the eye 
directly to the monastic towers of the 
Musée de Cluny. 

Here Pierre Fontaine buried himself 
from the modern world. He filled the 
studio with antiques from his favorite 
period. Not a stick of furniture, not 
a bibelot or household utensil that 
would have been incongruous in the 
first half of the seventeenth century 
was permitted to create a jarring note. 
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Costumes of men at arms, courtiers, 
and clerks hung in the closets or were 
thrown in studied disorder across the 
backs of settees. On coming in from 
the street, Fontaine assumed one of his 
costumes as naturally as another man 
might have put on a dressing gown. 
Outdoors he partly remained in ‘char- 
acter by covering his sack suit with a 
voluminous black cloak and wearing a 
béret. 

“IT belong to the past,” the artist de- 
lighted in telling himself. But he was 
too little of an intellectual even to dally 
with the theory of reincarnation. Had 
he done so, his case might have found 
its way into the musty records of psy- 
chical research, and he nor any one 
else would have been the happier or 
wiser for it. As it was, he accepted his 
experiences naturally and -explained 
them by saying: “I belong to the past.” 

Loitering one day through the inter- 
minable galleries of the Louvre, he 
found himself in a corner given over 
to early French paintings, valuable from 
the museum point of view, but of doubt- 
ful origin. The canvases were small 
and hung close together. In their odd 
drawing and cracked surfaces, there 
was little to hold the eye. Fontaine, 
however, discovered one that interested 
him beyond measure. He circled about, 
viewing it from all angles. Bending 
down, he looked in vain for the artist’s 
signature. At last he fell into a brown 
study, his chin cupped in one palm, the 
elbow supported by his other hand, 
while his gaze remained fixed on the 
old painting. 

It was a portrait of himself. Feature 
for feature, his own face confronted 
him. The technique of the period apart 
—the harsh technique which connois- 
seurs admire in the Spanish master, 
Ribera—this might have been painted 
yesterday, with the living Pierre Fon- 
taine as model. How else, indeed, he 
asked himself whimsically, could it have 
been painted? He might have had a 
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physical double three hundred yeam 
ago, but that did not account for the 
expression in the eyes, the subtle smile 
that was his smile. 

In the museum’s catalogue, the pic 
ture was described briefly as a “Portrait 
of a student; about the year 1600; art 
ist unknown.” 

Fontaine kept his discovery to him 
self. He loved to cherish as secrets 
the extraordinary surprises with which 
Paris furnished him. _ From time to 
time he visited the Louvre and sought 
out his portrait, hoping that he would 
not find the resemblance to have beep 
an hallucination. He-was never dis 
appointed. The idea occurred to him 
to copy the thing for his studio, but 
he postponed doing it. He might be 
seen at the task by a friend, and then 
the mystery would become public prop 
erty. 

On a certain soft spring afternoon, 
Fontaine came down the quays on the 
left bank of the Seine, crossed the Pont 
des Saints Péres, drifted westward into 
the Tuileries gardens, and turned back 
aimlessly enough toward the Louvre 
A Manet had recently been added to 
the national collection ; he did not know 
just where it had been hung and thought 
that maybe he would ask one of the 
guardians. “He passed several gor 
geously uniformed functionaries, how 
ever, without speaking. The gallery of 
obscure sixteenth and seventeenth cer 
tury art tugged him in its direction. 

“The picture is already photographed 
on my brain. I could reproduce it i 
oils, sooty background and all, with 
my eyes shut. It is silly of me to come 
here so often,” he murmured. 

He was harely halfway down the 
ill-lighted gallery when he perceived 
why he had come. An easel had been 
set up before his portrait, and a gif 
in a student’s smock was at work male 
ing a copy of painstaking accuracy. She 
was an ardent figure, slenderly built 
Her features were piquantly irregulat 
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The creamy skin of her neck and hands 


crowned with red-gold hairs, loosely 
coiffed. 

“Like a tiger lily,” mused Fontaine, 
always alert for pictorial effects. “Not 
one of the gaudy fellows that riot in 
summer, but an early tiger lily blooming 
alone on the sunny side of a wall in 
April.” He had seen one like that in 
the Tuileries a few minutes before. 

Absorbed in her task, the girl paid 
no attention to the man who walked 
past her and halted against the oppo- 
site wall. It was altogether remarkable 
that she should be copying the portrait 
she had chosen. It had little intrinsic 
merit. As an example of the period, 
any one of dozens of signed canvases 
about it had greater value. A teacher 
would not have selected it for her. She 
must have wanted it for its own sake, 
without quite knowing why. 

Fontaine watched her, while pretend- 
ing to be scrutinizing the dreary array 
of old masters. He moved to the far 
end of the gallery, then back and on 
into a room where prodigious composi- 
tions by Peter Paul Rubens flaunted 
on all sides. Fontaine did not care 
for the Dutchman’s fleshly magnifi- 
cence. Yet he dwelt upon it, as he 
returned slowly to his starting point. 
Nearly an hour had pa§sed. It was be- 
ginning to grow dark and the gallery 
was empty of sightseers. Soon the 
guardians would be making their 
rounds, droning: “On va fermer! On 
va fermer!” But the girl with the red- 
gold hair remained before her easel, 
painting with accurate, industrious 
strokes of the brush, her palette a spot 
of color in the gloom. 

The artist had decided to speak to 
her. He approached almost noiselessly 
and stood at her elbow. Then, as she 
paid no attention, he said: 

“Why are you copying my portrait, 
mademoiselle ?” 

Pierre Fontaine did not realize the 


were flecked with freckles and her head . 
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figure he made, muffled up in his cloak. 
But to the girl who turned toward him, 
he seemed remote from the twentieth 
century. Her eyes traveled involun- 
tarily from the man to the canvas on 
the wall. The likeness between the 
two was one of those incredible facts 
that assert themselves at the first glance, 
in defiance of reason. She stiffened in 
a movement of awe and surprise. 

“Oh, who are you?” she countered. 
“Who are you?” 

“A lover of the past, like yourself.” 

“You cannot really mean that this 
is your portrait?” 

“Whose else? The original of a work 
of art ought to know something about 
it,” he said fantastically. 

“But it was done in the time of 
Richelieu.” 

“T am not denying that. The oddthing 
is that I am no wiser than the Louvre 
catalogue in regard to the important 
question of who painted it. If I ever 
knew it, I have forgotten the name of 
the man who immortalized me.” 

Fontaine spoke lightly. His eyes 
flashed in his sensitive, pale face above 
the black cloak. He was a type that 
many women had found adorable. To 
the girl in the student’s smock, he 
brought the added charm of a mystery 
which she took in deadly earnest. 

“I have never known anything so 
strange,” she murmured. 

“Nor I. It is a secret between us. 
Oh, I have not told any one! I have 
been waiting for you to find it out.” 

“And do you—do you just walk about 
the Louvre, like this?” 

“What a funny, nice person you are! 
I walk in all parts of Paris.” 

“Then people do not see you as I 
see you,” she said gravely. “You are 
too much like your portrait to pass un- 
noticed even in Paris.” 

“I do not mind being noticed. Peo- 
ple here may look curiously at one, but 
they are never rude or hostile. They 
are accustomed to types.” 
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“I see,” she acquiesced, her lips pout- 
ing above her little pointed chin. 

They had been talking in French, a 
perfect idiom on his part and on hers 
colored with an accent familiar to Fon- 
taine. 

“You are Irish,” he ventured. “But 
you may have come from America.” 

“Sure, how could you tell? I was 
born far away in the West. My name 

“Do not tell me your name,” he inter- 
rupted capriciously. ‘You do not know 
mine, and you must not want to know 
it. I am the original of the portrait 
and you are a Celtic woman, one of the 
red Celts that remind me of tiger lilies.” 

She held out both hands in a gesture 
of understanding. Her fingers clasped 
in his, they stood in the glaucous light 
that filtered through the semiopaque 
windows of the gallery. Her hair was 
a flame at which he longed to warm 
his lips. To the girl it seemed that Fon- 
taine’s eyes held the glamour of all 
the dead romantic centuries. 

“On va fermer!” came the distant 
and inexorable voice of a guardian mak- 
ing his round. 

She turned and began to cover her 
easel with a piece of cloth. Her per- 
mit to paint in the Louvre allowed her 
tc leave it overnight where it stood. 
Fontaine helped her to arrange her box 
of colors, her brushes, and palette. 

Without speaking, they walked side 
by side through~gallery after gallery, 
down the grand staircase, and by way 
of the court and an archway to the 
quay. 

Paris was mantled in an April dusk 
of bewitching tenderness. The young 
leaves of the chestnut trees rustled over- 
head. Their pale verdure was like the 
pattern of a Gobelin tapestry against 
the sky. The Seine shimmered under 
the last reflected rays of orange and 
sea green. On the farther bank, the 
Palais Mazarin reared its silhouette, 
monumental yet friendly. A romance 
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of spring lay upon stones and trees ang 
water. It was not the naif spring of 


“buds burgeoning in forest glades, bm 


a ‘spring anciently wise in the comedy 
of the human heart. Villon, swagger. 
ing through his beloved streets, had 
known its thrill, and Ronsard and Mo 
liére, 

Fontaine did not invite the girl t 
go to some café, the obvious courtesy 
in the circumstances. Barely touching 
her elbow with his hand, he guided 
her, sauntering dreamily, toward the 
Pont Neuf. He broke the rapt silence 
that had fallen between them by talk 
ing suddenly about Paris. 

“It is old, old,” he said. “Old and 
pagan and beautiful. And it does not 
change much from generation to ger 
eration. Always kind to artists and 
poets. To lovers, too. Other cities 
are like mothers and wives. Paris has 
been the eternal sweetheart of the 
world.” 

“No one can know about that better 
than you do,” she murmured. 

Fontaine glanced sidewise at her. 
Evidently she was still obsessed by his 
mysterious resemblance to the portrait. 
Perhaps she believed literally what he 
had told her in the Louvre. Why not? 
He almost believed it himself. But he 
must not discuss it with her and % 
break the spell. © 

“Paris reveals ‘all her secrets to me 
one by one,” he continued, “I am a 
ways making discoveries.” 

“How wonderful that is! I should 
have thought there would be nothing 
more for you to learn.” 

“Paris is as inexhaustible as the heart 
of a sensitive woman,” he answered, i 
a lyric mood. 

“I am a student. My time here’ 
short. Will you show me some of the 
things I can’t hope to find for myself 

“Of course. We'll begin this ev 
ning. What period interests you most” 

“The period of the portrait.” 
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The Adventure 


Fontaine-hesitated for a, moment. 

“Very well,” he said finally. “I shall 
take you back three hundred years into 
the past.” 

He led her across the Pont Neuf, 
through the Place St. Michel, to the 
Rue St. Jacques. A single gas lamp il- 
jumined the court where his studio was 
located. Indistinct figures slipped by 
them without speaking. The girl sensed 
that curious eyes had noted her coming, 
but Fontaine might have been invisible 
for all the attention he attracted. He 
took her by the hand, as if in reassur- 
ance. Together they mounted the two 
flights of stairs. He opened his studio 
door and stood aside. She walked in 
fearlessly, and knew only a deep con- 
tentment when the lighting of thick 
yellow candles revealed the early seven- 
teenth century milieu. 

As he had done hundreds of times, 
Fontaine went straight to an alcove at 
the far end of the studio and discarded 
the modern clothes which had so far 
been hidden by his cloak. His return 
ina Louis XIII costume completed the 
illusion. The wings of romance brushed 
the girl’s lips and filled her ears with 
the beating of pinions. She no longer 
wished to think. It was sweet merely 
to feel and accept whatever might oc- 
cur. 

The artist moved soundlessly about 
the studio preparing a cold meal, which 
he placed on wooden platters at a table 
pocked with the burrowings of weevils, 
the last generation of which he had him- 
self exterminated. He poured wine 
from a lopsided earthen jar. The chairs 
he drew up were austerely cushionless, 
with short arms and beautifully carved, 
high backs. The girl and he faced each 
other across the board. He asked her 
to serve, for the pleasure of watching 
her frail hands flutter like white moths 
above the antique dishes. Her hair in 
the candlelight was the color of old 


gold. The dominion of dream was in 
her eyes, 
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“You have not told me why you were 
copying my portrait,” he said. 

“How do I know! The face stared 
quizzically at me, as you are doing. I 
passed it several times, but it always 
drew me back. Then I set up my easel 
and began to paint for no reason, ex- 
cept perhaps an intuition of—of all 
this.” 

“Will you want to finish it now?” 

“More than ever. You are not real, 
you see, But I shall always have the 
portrait.” 

“I am real,” he told her gravely. 
“Feel my hands.” 

Their fingers intertwined; he drew 
her to her feet. ~ 

“Come! The moon is rising. I want 
to show you the Musée de Cluny.” 

On a divan by the window he ar- 
ranged cushions in profusion and sank 
luxuriously among them, pulling the 
girl down with him. 

“There is old Paris,” he said, point- 
ing at the monastic building dimly vis- 
ible between the trees. 

She looked, but not for long. 

“It is here, too,” she murmured and, 
turning, clasped her arms about his 
neck. 


The next day was cold and gray. A 
fine drizzle made seed pearls of mois- 
ture collect on the beards and wraps 
of hurrying pedestrians. Leaves and 
flowers drooped under it, and the as- 
phalt shone like a mirror of burnished 
metal. In a few hours, spring had given 
place unseasonably to the melancholy 
of November. 

The girl walked close to Fontaine 
without touching him, as they skirted 
the walls and navigated muddy cross- 
ings on their way to the Louvre. She 
had only the vaguest idea of where 
she had been. To her the court off the 
Rue St. Jacques was not an address, 
but a stage on the road to yesterday. 
Without a guide, she could never find 
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it again. Exotic and poignant emotions 
surged in her heart. She did not trust 
herself to speak until they reached the 
museum. 

“T think I have dreamed it all,” she 
said then, quite simply. 

“Perhaps,” answered Pierre Fon- 
taine, sensing her mood. “But you will 
always be glad you dreamed.” 

“Ah, yes!” she whispered. 

They found her easel in the gallery 
of seventeenth century art. 

“I shall finish my copy to-day,” she 
said. 

“The light is very bad.” 

“The head is done. I have only the 
background to fill in.” 

Fontaine helped her to prepare her 
materials. She let her glance travel 
slowly from the artist to the portrait 
on the wall and finally to her canvas, 
where it rested. 

“Watch me,” she said, with an odd 
knitting of her brows. “You shall see 
how fast I can work.” 

Muffled in his cloak, Fontaine con- 
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ONCE more into my arid days like dew, 
Like wind from an oasis, or the sound 
Of cold, sweet water bubbling underground, 
A treacherous messenger, the thought of you 
Comes to destroy me; once more I renew 
Firm faith in your abundance whom I found, 
Long since, to be but just one other mound 
Of sand whereon no green thing ever grew. 


And once again, and wiser in no wise, 
I chase your colored phantom on the air, 
And sob and weep and fall and curse and rise 
And stumble pitifully on to where, 
Miserable and lost, with stinging eyes, 
Once more I clasp—and there is nothing there, 
Epna St. Vincent MILLAy, 


sidered her from the same spot Wham 
he had stood the afternoon before, Hix 
tender smile became elfish and a Tite 
wistful. An illusion fragile and & 
quisite was at stake. He wavered 
Then he shrugged one shoulder almog 
imperceptibly and slipped away, He 
had the faculty of moving noiselessly, 
yet with extraordinary speed. 

A few seconds later the girl looked 
around and found him gone. She 
stared wide-eyed at the place where he 
had been. Her hand went to her bosom, 
It did not seem to her that he had had 
the time to get out of sight by any hy 
man means. But she threw down her 
palette and ran from end to end of th 
gallery. She looked into all the adjoin 
ing galleries and shivered when she dis 
covered no trace of him. She retumed 
at last and sat on the stool before her 
easel. Her head drooped on to he 
breast. For nearly five minutes she 
remained in that position. Then she 
sighed and, picking up her brush, she 
resumed work on the portrait. 
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EW YORK sprawled helpless 
under a cruel midsummer sun. 
Like a great, tired beast, the 
city labored miserably, ineffectively, to 
shake off the damp, leaden weight of 
the heat. Even the night, arched with 
stars, brought no sigh of relief. At 
five o’clock in the morning, in a high 
window on the south side of Washing- 
ton Square, in what was once an old 
mansion but was now a studio building, 
a light still burned. 

In the center of an immense room, 
on a rich crimson brocade couch, lay 
Ruth Meredith. She was clad in a 
long, flowing, silver-white robe. One 
slender, tapering hand drooped over the 
edge, almost touching the floor, and 
beneath the hand was an open book, 
face down, as it had fallen from her 
listless grasp. She looked as young and 
as ethereal and as wan as a pale moon- 
flower. Her couch might have been a 
barge and she some lily maid of 
Astelot, floating down an ancient 
stream. 

For a long time she remained quite 
still, then she moved uneasily. The 
past returned to her. She remembered 
the first days of her married life. How 
young she had been and how she had 
trusted every one! She had admired 
her husband profoundly and she had 
given him all the pent-up ‘affection of 
alonely orphan. Her parents had died 
80 early that she could not remember 
them. They had left her comfortably 
well off. Restless and unhappy, she 


If Ever You. Come 
to Die 


By Louise Bryant 
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had drifted from one girls’ school to 
another and had finally begun to study 
painting. She had a great deal of talent 
and had been unusually successful. 

At twenty-two she had met Doctor 
Edmond Meredith, a brilliant young 
physician. She had married him, and 
for a year lived a sort of hazy, per- 
fumed existence. As she recalled it, 
she had been like a kitten, basking be- 
fore a fire. She did not work; she did 
not read; she knew nothing and felt 
nothing except love. 

And then suddenly, without any 
warning, had come the big hurt. She 
had discovered that the pretty nurse 
who accompanied her husband on all 
his calls was also his mistress. Com- 
ing in from the garden with her arms 
full of flowers, she had found them 
in an embrace. The flowers fell to the 
floor. She was unable to speak or to 
weep. Life seemed to hang suspended. 
Her husband at last broke the silence. 
His voice was cold and even. He 
seemed more annoyed at her intrusion 
than concerned at the shock he had 
given her. 

“People who go about in a dream,” 
he had said, “must eventually wake up! 
If I seem cruel to you, try to remember 
that all life is cruel.” He looked at 
his watch and addressed the nurse. 
“Come, I must operate in half an hour. 
We're already late.” 

It was the last time she had ever 
seen him. When he had come home 
for dinner, fortified for a quarrel, he 
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had found her room empty. There 
was no note. Scarcely any of her 
things had been disturbed. She had 
dropped out of that life completely, 
never to return. Two years later he 
divorced her for desertion. 

How long ago that seemed! She had 
fled then because flight was her des- 
perate need. Without any plan she had 
taken the first train. Coming from a 
small Western community, New York, 
with its noise and its tension and its 
indfference, had terrified her. She had 
gone to Paris. There she had settled 
down to work and in her work she had 
gradually begun to live again, lonely 
but interested. Then came the war 
and she forgot her troubles in the 
troubles of a sick world. 

She could never imagine how it hap- 
pened. By the second year so many 
conventionalities had been broken 
down. Perhaps she had been affected 
without knowing it. Certainly up to 
that moment she had always been cor- 
rect and conventional. All her friends 
wondered and were sorry that she had 
not been touched by the free life 
around her. .That night she had dined 
in a little restaurant on the Mont- 
martre. Next to her table, alone, sat 
a young French officer. He was ex- 
tremely handsome, with a certain air of 
sadness about him which attracted her. 
A troublesome thought kept recurring 
te her: “How alive he is! And to-mor- 
row he may be dead!” 

He followed her quickly when she 
left the restaurant. 

“Do not run away!” he pleaded. 
“You are so beautiful, and I am so 
lonely! Do not be cruel to me—my 
leave is so short!” He looked at the 
dying sunset and a shadow crossed over 
his face. “In a few days, perhaps——” 

She stopped impulsively and put out 
her hand. He was surprised to see 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

They climbed the long stairs to her 
studio. It was on the top floor of 
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an old house, just below the Sage 
Ceur. From her windows one cou 
see Paris spread out below. The lights 
were coming on now like a million 
jewels. They stood looking out for 
few minutes in silence and then he drew 
her suddenly to him and kissed her on 
the lips. 

Five days later they were in the 
Gare du Nord. The crowd surged 
round them like the sea. Women were 
weeping and clinging to men. Men, 
going back to face death, walked about 
with white faces. André and Ruth 
stood apart. The guard gave the last 
call. André ran from her and caught 
the train as it began to move. He 
waved his cap and disappeared. He 
found a seat, threw himself upon it, 
and wept bitterly. It was only then 
that he remembered how little he knew 
about her. She was Ruth; she wasa 
painter; she was an American, That 
was all. But he had her address; he 
would find her on his next leave. He 
would find her and never let her go 
again. Oh, if the war would only end! 
But the war continued. It was almost 
two years before André got to Paris 
again. 

Ruth walked all the way home to 
her studio. She climbed the stairs and 
went to the window. Paris in all its 
loveliness beckoned below but it m0 
longer lured her.. It seemed empty and 
almost repellent, a city of the dead. 
She knew she could never bear it again 
without André. And to André, per 
haps, she was only one woman of many 
women. He would never know, she de 
cided, how precious he had been to her. 
But she was grateful to him. With him 
she had spent the happiest days of her 
life. Now he would be a memory, 


dear memory in her innermost heatt 
She sighed deeply. 

“T will go away,” she said to herself 
“T will go back to New York and live 
as other people live.” 

And she thought of her husband and 
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If Ever You 


his last words to her. “All life is 
cruel.” But if it was cruel to her, it 
must also be cruel to him. She was 
even a little sorry for him and, with 
that feeling of forgiveness, a weight 
seemed to be lifted from her. How 
easy it was to forgive him now that 
she no longer cared! She realized with 
astonishment that she loved André in- 
finitely more than she had ever loved 
her husband. 

“What a coward I am!” she thought. 
“I have not had the courage to face 
life. I will go back to my own country 
and begin all over again.” 


New York is never cold to those who 
are not afraid of life. This time it took 
her warmly to its heart. She exhibited 
and became known at once. She met 
many men and she was popular. In 
two years she had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the way she lived was the only 
reasonable way for a woman of talent 
to live. It was better, after all, not to 
be in love. Work was the essential 
thing. Love was too exacting; it took 
too much out of one. She would be 
clever and aloof, “lest having him, I 
must have naught beside a 

In a way, she was contented in New 
York. She found it rich and interest- 
ing, and above all, strong. She loved 
every part of it. She did not even 
scorn Greenwich Village where she had 
her studio. If there was a monotony 
of short-haired girls and futile men, 
there was also a deep sadness which 
touched her very much. To this little 
playground, stretching out around 
Washington Square, all the young peo- 
ple of America, with a longing to be 
artists of one sort or another, even- 
tually came. 

What a motley crowd! The lonely 
boy on the Western farm, the lonely 
girl in the backwoods town, the ex- 
tremely sophisticated, the shifty, the 

erate—they met here and told 
each other their sae eae they fell in 
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love ; they strove to express themselves; 
they were scorned and beaten and 
starved. No one encouraged them. 
Rich people, “slummers,” came, ogling 
them, tittering at the bizarre smocks of 
the women, at the ragged clothes of the 
men. Profiteering landlords ran the 
rents higher year after year, so that 
poor artists were crowded out. And 
yet this was the only playground in all 
America with any tradition. America, 
with all the cruelty of a youthful coun- 
try, pointed a finger at her most sensi- 
tive children. 

Ruth felt a deep sympathy for these 
outcasts. She entertained them, loaned 
them money, and tolerated their petti- 
ness. And in return they gave her ever 
new courage by their frank admiration 
for her work. 

It was just at this happy state of 
tranquillity that her world was turned 
upside down. Love came again, but 
this time she decided not to run. 

She had gone to the country to visit 
Martha Ashleigh for the week-end. 
Martha had met her at the station. She 
was all a-flutter. She had just met a 
charming young Frenchman and she 
had bidden him in triumph to her 
party. Martha was shallow and super- 
ficial. Love rested lightly on her but- 
terfly shoulders. 

“And he had heard of your work in 
Paris!” Martha exclaimed. “It was 
really too funny! ‘Could you tell me of 
an American, a woman, very distin- 
guished, by the name of Ruth?” He 
couldn’t remember the last name. I 
knew at once it was you!” 

Martha hesitated and took Ruth’s 
hand. Then she said, half joking, half 
serious : 

“Darling, don’t cut me out. I am 
mad about him!” 

Ruth promised readily, almost with 
impatience. She wondered how Martha 
could be “mad” about a new man every 
month. Martha rattled on. “It was 
really extraordinary, his idea of you, 
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just from your pictures. 1 had said 
that, of course, it was you. Why, you 
must mean Mrs. Meredith, I said. He 
interrupted me. ‘No! No! It must be 
another. This one is not married.’ We 
asked him to explain. Oh, he is clever! 
What do you think he said? He said: 

“*This woman I speak of has no 
other love but her art. J have studied 
her pictures. She puts all of herself 
into them—it is so exceptional in a 
woman. Most of them ;‘ive so much of 
their energy in love that they are medi- 
ocrities. So few are great.’ 

“But when I showed him the little 
sketch—that impression of Paris from 
your studio on the Montmartre—he 
said at once that it was you; there 
could be no mistake. No other woman, 
he told us, could put so much passion 
into her work. And he was so over- 
come that he almost wept!” 

Ruth found herself becoming inter- 
ested and she would have questioned 
Martha, but there was no time. They 
had come up on to the veranda. A 
group of young people were sitting and 
talking. They all rose and greeted 
Ruth warmly. A young man came for- 
ward, his face all too familiar. It was 
André. André Gauvain! Something 
like rapture took Ruth’s breath away. 
The two years between seemed to fade 
as a mist; they seemed never to have 
been. 

Ruth remained motionless and André 
made no sign. Before she realized 
what she was doing she was allowing 
herself to be formally introduced. And 
André, thinking her cold, and remem- 
bering that they had called her Mrs. 
Meredith, quickly followed her cue. At 
first, his eyes had lit up, but the light 
died suddenly. Martha, watching him, 
was glad; she thought he was disap- 
pointed in Ruth. 

A miserable afternoon followed. 
André’s Latin temperament could not 
stand the strain. Just after dinner he 
mad some flimsy excuse and took his 


departure. Before he went, he came 
Ruth and requested her address, Sip 
wrote it hurriedly on the corner of 
magazine. He leaned close. 

“And perhaps you will introduce m 
to your husband?” There was painin 
his eyes but she did not see. 

She looked away and did not ap 
swer. 

Martha drove him to the station, She 
explained about Ruth’s unhappy mar 
riage. “What a terrible faux pas!” she 
said, laughing. 

For the first time during the day 
André smiled. He even became gay, 

“Ah, I knew she was not married 
when she painted those pictures!” he 
cried. “They are as virginal as the 
dawn!” 

Martha was puzzled and uncom 
sciously annoyed. 

“But she -had been,” she demurred 

“Yes, yes, but the experience was 
dead. One may be reborn many times 
in one life.” 

“Then you are not disappointed now 
that you have seen her?” 

“Disappointed!” He was silent 4 
moment and then he laughed mertily 
for no reason at all. “What a wonder 
ful day it has been! How happy I am, 
and so grateful to you, my dear 
mademoiselle !” 

He shook her hand warmly and 
walked away. Martha felt at that mo 
ment that it was very difficult to under 
stand foreigners. 


When Ruth went back to town she 
found André waiting for her, but she 
stubbornly refused to resume the old 
relationship. Love always crucified her 
paralyzed her faculties. She felt she 
could not stand any more hurts. Sit 
explained it all as simply as she could 
She had chosen art for her lover, and 
in it she was never disappointed. I 
all depended on herself. When st 
gave of herself unstintingly, she 
sure of rich returns, 
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André had listened to her gravely, 
without attempting to argue. He had 
meant to tell her many things, to show 
her how great was his need of her. But 
it had not occurred to him that he could 
interfere with her work. He had meant 
to give and not to take away. He had 
great awe of her work. He would 
rather die than destroy it. This 
silenced all his pleadings. When she 
had finished speaking he told her that 
he was sorry he had come to America ; 
he was sorry indeed that he had not 
been killed in the war. 

“Life,” he said, “has nothing to give 
me, now that my dream is dead!” 

So many things were left unsaid on 
both sides!’ Ruth had meant to tell him 
how really dear he was to her; how 
sweet always had been the memory of 
him. And he had meant to tell her of 
his sad homecoming; how frantically 
he had tried to find her. Peace had 
come at last but he was so exhausted, so 
lonely! Only the thought of seeing her 
had kept him interested in living. 

In nervous anticipation he had 
climbed the stairs of the old house 
under the shadow of the Sacre Cceur. 
The doors were open. The studio was 
empty. No one remembered her. Then, 
when he was most desperate, an idea 
occurred to him. He would go to 
America! But he was poor. When he 
received his war bonus he had only a 
few dollars over the price of a steerage 
ticket. But he did not hesitate. Like 
Ruth he was responsible to no one but 
himself. He was an orphan and an 
only child. 

Arrived in America, he had come 
straight to the artist’s quartier. Before 
the war when he was a happy, careless 
student, he had attracted some atten- 
tion by his poetry, and he had met 
many artists from America and, they 
had talked much of New York. 

For four years he had been fighting, 
he who had always hated war. He 
felt mentally ruined, as if he would 
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never write again. He felt as if he 
had been killing men through all time, 
destroying, and destroying until he him- 
self was destroyed. He was but a 
wreck of a man. He had nothing to 
offer but his love. Why, after all, 
should she want him? 

Leaving Ruth, he walked wearily 
home. He felt dizzy and nauseated, 
He burned with a strange fever. He 
was tired, tired, tired! Life seemed to 
close down on him like a dense fog. 

Ruth knew she had defeated him but 
she was never more deeply unhappy. 
In her heart reigned a treacherous 
quiet. It was a bitter victory. 


Come to Die 


Hoping to ease her heart she had put 
on a soft robe and tried to read. The 
hours dragged endlessly and now it was 
dawn. Her tall lamp still burned like 
a lonely star. 

She looked around her studio. A 
model was coming at nine. She would 
send her home. It would be impossible 
to paint. She was terrified at the blank 
days ahead. Yes, love had shattered 
her again. Feeling utterly defenseless 
against his tyranny, she wept. Then 
she arose and spoke aloud to the empty 
room. 

“Why can I not enjoy everything and 
yet be independent of everything? The 
interest I take in art and the joy of 
expressing in material form the visions 
of my brain—why should love rob me 
of all these? Is it because I throw 
myself so desperately into these rela- 
tionships, that I hold nothing back, or 
because I no longer trust anybody? 
Why have I no defense?” 

The words of the mystic poet came to 
her above the roar of the waking city: 
“Naught shelters thee, who wilt not 
shelter me.” 

Curious agents decide our destinies. 
A mosquito may kill a king or a great 
general. One shudders at the poten- 
tial power over world politics of rusty 
nails and green apples. 
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‘Ruth was startled out of her reverie 
by a loud insistent knock on her door. 
A stout, rather flustered woman with- 
out a hat confronted her. 

“Mr. Gauvain wants you to come to 
his room at once!” 

The request was so extraordinary 
that Ruth had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that some one was trying to play 
a joke on her. She regarded the stout 
woman with an icy air. 

“What do you mean?” she began, but 
the woman waved her aside with an 
expansive gesture of impatience. 

“Listen, dearie,” she said in a tone 
mothers assume with children, “there 
ain’t no time to be up-stage. Your 
boy is mighty sick!” 

They found André white with agony 
in a tiny room on the top floor of a 
broken-down tenement. In spite of the 
excitement, Ruth was shocked to find 
him in such a place. It was poor, even 
for this part of New York. From the 
one small window not a breath of air 
seemed to seep in. But there was no 
time to meditate. She bounded down 
the stairs to the telephone and, by a 
lucky chance, almost immediately got a 
physician she knew. 

When the doctor emerged from 
André’s room, her heart sank. Even 
before he explained, she knew that 
André would race with death. Then 
the doctor spoke. 

“Appendicitis,” he said. “An emer- 
gency case. We will take him direct 
to the hospital and operate within an 
hour. There is very little hope. Yes- 
terday, perhaps ” At the head of 
the stairs he paused. “If he has any 
friends or relatives, you’d better get 
them right away.” 

“There is no one,” she began, and 
seeing his mild astonishment, hurried 
on. “I mean—oh, doctor—please may 
I come along?” 

He looked at her with a quick, search- 
ing glance. 

“If you will be cool,” he said. 


“T will be a stone.” 

“Very well, then you may come,” 

And while he telephoned for the am 
bulance she sat with André. - He re 
garded her with shining eyes. 

“Don’t leave me,” he pleaded. “It 
may be only for a little while——” 

“Darling,” she said, taking his hot 
hand. Then she remembered her word 
to the doctor and sat rigid. It occurred 
to her that she had lost again, but she 
no longer cared. All the defenses of 
the night, so painfully built with logic, 
were suddenly broken down. Mentally 
she was on her knees. 


Hospitals are institutions, and insti- 


tutions are run by rules. There are 
rules which even the dying cannot 
break. For example, records must be 
kept. In this way it happened that 
André, stretched out long and slender 
and white on the operating table, was 
questioned by a businesslike nurse with 
a notebook and pencil. 

“Where were you born?” 

“Orleans, France.” 

“What is your father’s name?” 

“Henri Gauvain.” 

“What is your mother’s name?” 

“Marguerite Lafite.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“They are both dead.” 

“How old ‘are you?” 

“Thirty.” 

“In case of your death, who shall be 
notified ?” 

Here André was caught in a spasm 
of pain and there was a moment of 
silence. Then in an even, pleasant voice, 
the nurse repeated the question. He 
half sat up and regarded her with im- 
patience. He reached out and laid his 
burning hand on Ruth’s arm. 

“Please,” he said to the nurse, “do 
not ask any more questions. I will tell 
you everything in one sentence. I am 
alone in the world except for this girl!” 

He sank back and they placed the 
ether cap over his head. 
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At three o'clock in the afternoon 
Ruth left the hospital with the doctor. 
André had just come out of the ether. 
It had been a terrible fight. He was 
alive still but hope hung on a slender 
thread. They walked a block to a little 
restaurant and ordered coffee and rolls. 
She realized vaguely that she must 
look frightful. She had not slept all 
night, she had not washed nor eaten. 
But the doctor regarded her with open 
admiration. 

“You would make a good nurse,” he 
said, “or a good wife.” 

She answered him shortly. 

“I am afraid of love—and more 
afraid of marriage.” 

He looked at her with the same quick 
scrutiny of early morning. 

“Ah, I see,” he laughed, “you have 
had an unhappy experience and so you 
judge all life by that experience.” 

“If only I could be wrong, doctor !” 

He smiled at her indulgently, like a 
kind father. 

“Let me tell you,” he said, “there is 
one sure test of faith. You’ve had the 
great good fortune to-day to look into 
aman’s soul. If ever you come to die, 
or if you watch men die, as I do, you 
will know what it is I mean. All trivial 
relationships fade away. The dying 
man sees before him just what is vital, 
what is eternal. Surely you will never 
expect to be more to anybody than you 
aré to the boy we just left. 

“And now,” he continued, “we 
must’nt be too poetical; we must be 
also practical. I haven’t much hope for 
your young man. If he pulls through 
it will be a miracle, and you must help 
him a good deal. He will not get well 
unless he wants to get well. And you 
must find out, if you do not already 
know, who his friends and relatives 
are. Go to his room and look through 
all his things.” 

She interrupted hastily. 

“I can’t do that!” To read his let- 
ters, for example, seemed utter treason. 
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But the doctor roughly broke down her 
objections. 

“Do as you please,” he said, “but if 
you don’t go, I must send somebody 
else. Our records must be kept.” 

“IT will report in the morning.” 

Ruth found all the “secrets” in the 
top drawer of his dresser. There were 
photographs, letters, and an address 
book. There was a box with a War 
Cross and a military medal. She began 
on the address book. Two people she 
found by the name of Gauvain with 
addresses in France. She would write 
to those two as soon as anything was 
definite. 

Then she looked at the letters and 
hesitated a long time. She felt cold all 
over. She did not want to discover any- 
thing, and she was afraid. Her early 
experience had sunk deep into her. 
With trembling hands -she picked up 
the pile and laid them out on the bed 
before her. A feminine hand attracted 
her attention. She opened it and read: 
My little Andre: 


With insane fury she crushed it in 
her palm. 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot!” she mur- 
mured to herself, shaken by a storm 
of uncontrollable emotion. “Oh, God, 
oh, God! must I even be robbed of my 
dear memory of him? He is so much 
to me, so much, so much!” 

For a long time she stayed thus. 
Then she rose quietly and on her face 
was the expression of one who goes out 
deliberately to die. 

“This time I said I would not run. 
I am tired of being a coward!” Almost 
leisurely she smoothed out the letter 
and began to read: 

“T am desolate,” the letter began, 
“because you do not write.” All of it 
was dribble. It was signed: “Your 
Little Lucette.” There were three let- 
ters from Little Lucette. In almost 


every line she was desolate over some 
She 


slight or some petty misfortune. 
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thought only of herself. Ruth could 
see her in all her extreme femininity. 
She knew that French type very well. 
She did not dislike Lucette, but she 
found her entirely out of harmony with 
André. 

“You have to be eliminated, my poor 
girl,” she said, as if Lucette actually 
stood before her. “It really is for your 
own good. Do you understand that 
André is poor? Do you realize that 
he is ill, that he will perhaps not be 
well again for the whole of his life? 
No, Lycette, you like things easy, you 
would lose patience, you would run 
away with a broker.” 

She folded the letters and put them 
in their proper envelopes. Then she 
went hastily through the rest. They 
contained nothing at all. At the end 
she found a poem to André written in 
English by Martha. It was badly and 
hastily written. She reflected, almost 
with pleasure, that André himself was a 
poet and a poet can forgive anything 
but a bad poem. 

Suddenly she sat up with a start. 
What of her promise to Martha? A 
slow smile spread over her face. 

“Martha,” she said, imitating her 
husband, “if I seem cruel to you—all 
life is cruel.” 

Then Ruth did an extraordinary 
thing. She hurried back to her studio 
and pulled out a drawer in her own 
desk. It was full of letters, letters from 
men she cared nothing about. She 
opened them at random. The first one 
began: 

Dear, WonverFut Woman: I have loved 
you so long in silence—— 


She opened another: 


Daritinc: You were so beautiful last 
night. Ah, if you could understand—— 


She sat back in her chair and laughed 
gayly like a child. Then she arose and 
gathered the letters in her arms and 
threw them into the open grate. And, 
in spite of the intense heat, she se 
them on fire and watched them burn, 

“How stupid I have been!” ghe 
thought, as she bathed herself, put on 
her prettiest gown, and later returned 
to the hospital. 

It was a long fight. For two weeks 
André hovered on the edge. With all 
her power she tried to drag him back, 
She sat all day by his side. She whis- 
pered to him: 

“Please try to get well! Please try to 
get well!” 

One afternoon he was better. The 
doctor went away with a grin. It had 
been a stubborn case and it was good 
to be victorious. Ruth came with her 
arms full of flowers and took up her 
usual post. André stirred om his pillow, 
looked at her, and asked a question that 
had long hovered in his mind. He 
asked it bravely and without hope. 

“Dear, why do you want me to get 
well when I am in the way?” 

“Because I love you! Because I need 
you! I want you to marry me and stay 
with me always. I want you to forgive 
me for a 

André did not speak at once. He 
was too happy. He closed his eyes and 
two tears ran down his thin face. Then 
he took her hand in his, 

“If you will only have faith in me, 
I cannot hurt you. Don’t be afraid, 1 
will not take anything from your work.” 
He smiled whimsically and kissed her. 
“If you can love me without any fear— 
I will give you the morning star!” 

And Ruth answered softly: 

“T have it now!” 
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out any question, the curse of 

the distracted days of the first- 
floor superintendent at Penney & Tay- 
lor’s. That old-young man, a slight, 
dark person who had never quite got 
over starting nervously whenever some 
distant voice shrieked, “Mr. Lupki-ins, 
si-ign!” sighed regularly every morn- 
ing when he first caught sight of her 
tow-colored curls in the crowd about 
the transfer desk, waiting, with all the 
calm indifference of the auxiliary sales 
force, to be assigned for the day. Mr. 
Lupkins knew that wherever he placed 
Sadie, whether in Bargain Square No. 
1 on a rainy day, for the umbrellas that 
sold themselves, or in basement lining 
remnants that needed real pushing, by 
noon the buyers of either would be de- 
manding her immediate removal. Even 
Mr. Hupp, phoning wildly down from 
the fourth floor for help in a January 
white sale in which his girls had all 
they could do just making out sales 
checks, even Mr. Hupp had been known 
to hesitate at Mr. Lupkins’ offer of a 
loan of Sadie for the rush hours. 

For Sadie was one of those sales- 
women who have gained so much cari- 
caturing for her laboring sisterhood. 
Blond, frizzled, with a lounging care- 
lessness oozing out of every line of her 
body and every gesture of her much- 
manicured fingers, she was the sort of 
sales person that sends floor men to 
their sick beds and buyers to bank- 
Tuptcy. The very pencil in her hair 
stuck out at an impudent angle, and her 
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LOND Sadie Gonsdorf was, with- 


Perfumes 


wide blue eyes, which could see every 
happening in the store, but not the cus- 
tomer at her elbow or the untidiness of 
her stock, were not more listless for 
work than she, 

Of course she would never do for a 
regular. And even Mr. Lupkins, who 
had risen to the height of floor super- 
intendent chiefly because he had learned 
that to hire and fire was much more 
costly than to hire and educate, some- 
times went so far as to decide that she 
lacked stamina for an auxiliary. That 
flying squad of the rush hours, made 
up largely of former saleswomen, eager 
again to taste the zest of the crowded 
days of selling, was on the whole to 
be depended on. Switched about as 
they were from kitchen furnishings to 
bargain petticoats, Christmas toy 
counters, and May linen sales, their 
chief asset was versatility and a wide 
smattering of stock knowledge. And 
Mr. Lupkins, chief of this flying 
squadron, generaled them wisely, re- 
membering how well Mrs. Kelley al- 
ways did in the dress goods, and Mrs. 
Rosebaum’s positive genius for silk 
waists. But Sadie’s only talent seemed 
to be for accumulating error slips for 
sales-check blunders and fines for be- 
ing late. 

And smiling. Between you and me 
and the transfer desk, that was the real 
reason why Mr. Lupkins kept her on. 
She had a slow, lazy, careless, utterly 
gleeful smile that, once fully set going, 
drew out the cockles from your tem- 
per and twitched your lips in sympathy. 
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She had a trick that Mr. Lupkins had 
noticed often, a trick of standing at a 
crowded counter, one hand patting the 
combs in her tow-colored mop of hair, 
her chin raised just a trifle, and her 
eyes wandering above the heads around 
her to the rising elevators. Elevator 
boy, bundle wrapper in her high cage, 
any one utterly important, Mr. Lupkins 
often felt, caught the sheer dazzle of 
that careless smile. 

The other girls at her counter drove 
hard with their own sales and stole Sa- 
die’s customers from under her up- 
turned nose even while they giggled un- 
der their breaths in sympathy. But per- 
haps it was the smile that reached a 
few old ladies and timid children and 
subdued mothers and brought just 
enough of a sales total at the end of 
the day to warrant Mr. Lupkins in 
-keeping her on one more week. At any 
rate, Sadie was always teetering reck- 
lessly on the very edge of dismissal 
without at all realizing the slim chance 
that was holding her back. 

That chance was growing more and 
more attenuated, as such well-worn 
chances will. Called back after Christ- 
mas for the January white sales, and 
then kept for a clearance in wooden- 
ware, spring was coming on and Sadie 
was in distinct peril of going off—for 
good. Mr. Penney—not the young one, 
but old Mr. Penney—had taken one of 
his rambles through the store, his old 
black skull cap and white goatee 
poking aloofly about among the shift- 
ing crowds of shoppers. And old Mr. 
Penney had hung around for almost 
ten minutes watching—“snooping,” as 
the girls called it—through the festoons 
of eight-cent val laces of Bargain 
Square No. 8, while Sadie, that calm 
and remote look in her blue eyes, had 
constructed a new fat sausage curl on 
each cheek, letting countless fingerers 
of val insertion lose interest and saun- 
ter on unchallenged. His skull cap 
actually over one ear with indignation, 
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old Mr. Penney had scurried off to re 
port her to Mr. Lupkins. 

Mr. Lupkins, fortunately for Sadie 
had long ago survived his first bundle 
boy panic at Mr. Penney and _ had 
learned that the old man’s wrath was 
balm compared to the calm incisive 
ness of Mr. Taylor’s disapproval. But 
Mr. Taylor rarely ventured beyond his 
own plush-carpeted offices. So old Mr, 
Penney was heard with graceful, but 
firm, interest, was assured that Sadie 
was only very temporary help, was 
steered over to watch the new 
demonstrator for face cream and calmly 
left alone. 

But the incident did serve to show 
Mr. Lupkins that something had to be 
done about Sadie. Her smile could not 
be justification for her pay envelope 
any longer. He resolved to be stern. 

And he was stern, very. On Mon 
day morning, when Sadie, later than 
usual, and still yawning and absent-eyed 
from the Elite West Side Ladies’ 
Dance Club’s Saturday-night hop, 
waited after the others for her assign- 
ment, Mr. Lupkins paused before her, 
his face rigid with intention. 

“Miss—ah—Gonsdorf, I’m sorry to 
have to teli you that you will simply 
have to put more pep into your selling. 
Neither Mr. Penney nor I feel that your 
sales totals for the last week at all justi- 
fied your being kept in his employ. 
Now I’m going to give you just this 
week, and if there’s no improvement, 
we'll have to get along without you. A 
good deal more pep, Miss—ah—Gons- 
dorf, and less hair dressing in business 
hours, if you please.” 

Sadie merely raised empty eyes to his 
face and half shrugged a shoulder. 

“It isn’t as if I gotto sell at all, yur 
derstand, Mr. Lupkins. My married 
sister wants me to stay home and help 
her with the kids. And sometimes ! 
think selling is an awful nuisance, 
Lord knows us girls don’t get enough 
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in our pay envelopes to make up for 
all the bawlings out we have to stand.” 

Mr. Lupkins, who had been afraid in 
his heart that somehow Sadie would 
manage to smile and spoil it, rejoiced 
in her defiance. It gave him the anger 
to rasp out: 

“For two cents, I’d fire you right 
now, except that I’ve said I’d give you 
another week, and I’ll stick to it! You 
can help out Miss Martin with her per- 
fume specials in Bargain Square No. 4, 
and don’t let me catch you letting any 
customers go or mooning around when 
you ought to be on the job! Here’s 
your book, and you needn’t go to-night 
without showing me your sales totals. 
Hurry up now and get busy!” 

So Sadie, half impressed with his 
severity and half with what the first 
floor called “Mr. Lupkins’ squareness,” 
almost quickened her step to her sta- 
tion by the revolving entrance door, a 
quickness that did not prevent her toss- 
ing one of her famous smiles to a pass- 
ing bundle boy. You never know when 
you may need a friend. 

Miss Martin, of the toilet goods, was 
fussing about the square counter 
crowded with a cheap lot of small-size 
perfumes she simply ha@ to clear from 
her shelves. She showed her pleasure 
in finding Sadie thrust on her by a sniff 
and a cold stare. 

“My heavens, are you all Mr. Lup- 
kins can send me? And he perfectly 
well knows I’ve got to move these per- 
fumes! Now, for the Lord’s sake, try 
to look interested! You'll find the 
prices on the bottoms and the atomizer 
filled with regular stock Lily of the 
Valley. Spray it around good and sell 
off these small White Roses as soon as 
you can, You'd better straighten up 
that corner of Jockey Club first. And 
don’t let me catch you sitting down!” 

Whereupon Sadie, being left alone in 
her fragrant glory, calmly began by 
spraying Lily of the Valley all over 
the front of her shirt waist and sniffing 
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at as many bottles as she could get un- 
corked. Perfumes, as she admitted, 
were a new one on her, and rather an 
improvement on woodenware, she felt, 
with something like a faint twinge of 
interest. 

She was really angry with old Lup- 
kins. She felt she must not forget that. 
Bawling her out like that right in front 
of everybody! Of course the floor men 
didn’t count. They were always doing 
it. But Lupkins was the head of the 
whole floor. He had a nerve! Just as 
if she had to sell, anyway, if she didn’t 
want to! She had half a mind to quit 
cold. But just the same, Sadie found 
herself studying prices on the labels 
of bottles with an ardor that was very 
foreign to her. She even went so far 
as to read the big sign over the counter 
—“Imported Perfumes—20% off’—a 
thing that most auxiliaries of Sadie’s 
type scorn to do. 

In spite of Mr. Lupkins and the new 
stock, her interest would soon have died 
out if it had not been for the atomizer. 
To squirt a haze of wet and rather 
strong fragrance into the faces of the 
changing press of shopping women was 
more fun than the movies. Here was 
novelty. The third woman to receive 
the shower bath from Sadie’s sturdy 
little hand looked over at her with what 
Sadie called “a mad on,” but a wide and 
dazzling smile from behind the atom- 
izer, one of Sadie’s most comradely 
and delightful efforts, brought an an- 
swering spark from the shopper, who 
hesitated, sidled over, and was pres- 
ently sniffing critically while Sadie 
opened bottles and held corks, still 
smiling. Three heliotrope and a New- 
mown Hay Sadie recorded on her sales 
check, with a. flourish and a twinkle. 
She’d show old Lupkins! Pity they 
hadn’t let her squirt an atomizer be- 
fore. This was fun. Woodenware— 
huh! 

By noon Sadie’s sprawly handwriting 
had covered almost a dozen such 
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checks and grown more sprawly and 
illegible with each one. Her hand 
ached with vigorous pumpings of the 
atomizer, and her lunch hour became a 
delightful relief in which she involun- 
tarily shuddered away from all smells 
whatsoever. 

Her nooning spent according to the 
custom of her kind—fifteen minutes for 
a sandwich, jelly roll, and coffee, and 
forty at the music counter at the five- 
and-ten-cent store, listening to the new 
rags on the thumped piano—Sadie 
strolled back to her square from the 
cloakroom. She noted with a delight- 
ful feeling of superiority that Mrs. Kel- 
ley, her relief, was gathering no crowd, 
while the atomizer and open bottles 
were left, untouched. Mrs. Kelley, 
fleeing gratefully at her coming, left 
her with an empty aisle. 

Sadie was bending over to fill her 
atomizer for the afternoon attack 
when, through the strong smell of the 


stock perfume, she caught just a. sug- 
gestion of a subtle, fresh odor, faint 


and very different. She looked up ta 
find two women sauntering by her 
counter, not at all the usual type of 
customer. One, to Sadie, was the love- 
liest thing she had ever seen—tall, ex- 
quisite, with a cool, ivory face and 
voluminous furs. 
* “They look like a million dollars,” 
thought Sadie. “But what’s the scent?” 
At sight of the atomizer in Sadie’s 
hand, she of the ivory face turned 
quickly and spoke with what Sadie felt 
to be a very curious, but lovely accent. 
“Oh, please, please, do not do it! 
The perfume shower, I mean. It is so 
—so terrible, that odor, and it clings! 
Ma foi, there is no escaping! That 
women shall buy such horrors it is in- 
croyable! Are they not heavy, Lucy?” 
The companion of the lovely lady 
laughed easily. 
' “Mercy, yes, Nini! Those are the 
cheapest kind, you know. There isn’t 
any real flower extract in them—just 


alcohol or something, I suppose. Dont 
mind them.” 

“But—no flower in them? Yo 
Americans, how can you know what 
fragrance is? See—the labels on thes 
fonnee bottles—New-mown Hay— 
and this—Jockey Club! Mon Diew 
what a name for a perfume! And this 
—but this is White Rose and,” sniffing 
delicately, while Sadie, her blue eyes 
and her mouth wide open, watched and 
listened fascinated, “here is no more 
fragrance of roses than so much cab 
bage! Is it that you have not the ora 
—the true perfume from the rose at all, 
m’amselle ?” 

And Sadie could only stammer, 4 
don’t know. I—I thought these——” 

“But no, see you,” the other went on 
eagerly. “In my France to the south, 
where, perhaps, in the distance, one 
can just catch a glimpse of blue that 
is the sea, one travels through country 
that is white, white like snow, with 
roses—fields and fields of roses with 
a fragrance that blows with every 
breath to one’s charmed nostrils. Or vi 
olets, perhaps! Figure to yourself 
fields purple with the heavy double v- 
olets, a carpet stretching everywhere 
—and girls, young and pretty like your- 
self, that pick all day the blossoms um 
der the warm sun for the perfume fac 
tories. I myself uf 

“Goodness, Nini, do come along! 
she was interrupted. “The girl knows 
all that, and we’re late already.” 

So they drifted on, leaving Sadie like 
a careless priest dazed with a new 
vision. 

The rest of the afternoon passed a 
afternoons do in department stores 
hot medley of tramping crowds, clang 
ing cash registers, shrieking cash gitls 
and ceaseless hurry. Mr. Lupkins, 
sauntering by often with a labored cafe 
lessness, found Sadie busier than ht 
had ever seen her, squirting away @ 
her atomizer, scribbling sales checks 
counting out change to waiting hands, 
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and dutifully holding bottles to critical 
nostrils. But he noticed a curious in- 
tensity in her manner that was com- 
pletely unusual. 

When she turned over her sales total 
to him that night, he thought she looked 
at him a little anxiously. 

“It ain’t—it isn’t a very big total, I’m 
afraid,” she said. He almost dropped 
the book in amazement at the humility 
in her tones, but concealed it, waiting. 
“But you know, those were awful cheap 
perfumes, Mr. Lupkins. They sort of 
smell awful heavy. Don’t we have any 
real ones, made out of real roses and 
real violets, you know, sort of—sort of 
like real flowers?” 

Mr. Lupkins’ keen brown eyes were 
on Sadie’s tired face. The quality that 
made her smile a real and living thing 
was somehow in her eyes. Certainly 
there was none of the old shallow indif- 
ference. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, girlie,” he 
said. He called one “girlie” only when 
he was pleased. “You come in fifteen 
minutes early to-morrow morning, and 
I'll take you round+to the department 
and let you smell some perfumes that 
Miss Martin’s got over there that 
would make you think you had your 
nose down in the biggest bunch of 
American Beauties you ever saw. And 
Miss Martin can tell you where they 
come from——” 

“In the south of France,” said Sadie 
eagerly. “Fields and fields in the sun 
with the winds blowing!” 

“That's the stuff. You’ve got the 
idea. Want to smell ’em?” 

“Gee!” said Sadie. “Do I? 
wait! I’ll be here, Mr. Lupkins.” 

And the lean little floor superintend- 
ent, looking after her as she went down 
the aisle, smiled to himself. 

“T’ve got a kind of an idea,’ *he was 
thinking, “I’ve got a kind of an idea 
that Sadie’s nose is going to be a safe 
thing to follow.” 
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The fifteen minutes that Sadie had 
been promised the next morning was a 
window opened in her bare little mind. 
For the first time in her life, she re- 
alized that things came from some- 
where else, that they did not spring up 
overnight on the store shelves. She had 
a glimpse, a tiny one, of the rich and 
storied histories of these bottles and 
boxes and silken bags, and the dim be- 
ginning of a realization of the host of 
workers that was supplying them for 
her counters. This glimpse of worlds 
beyond grew on her while Miss Martin, 
fairly caught out of her usual buyer’s 
dignity by Sadie’s hungry interest, 
brought down marvelous vial after 
vial, letting her breathe in such whiffs 
of delight as Sadie had never known 
existed, dwelling proudly on rare es- 
sences, precious distillations from living 
flowers. 

“Goodness sakes, look at that clock!” 
she said finally. “It’s time you were 
back at the square. I’m glad to see 
you take an interest in your stock. Now 
suppose you hurry up and close out 
that line you have there. I know 
they’re pretty rank, but I’ve got to get 
rid of them. And people do like them, 
you know. And then Well, you 
run along and I'll see.” 

So Sadie went back to her bargain 
counter and pumped her atomizer and 
smiled at her customers and became 
fairly glib at quoting prices, pressing 
Heliotrope and Jockey Club and New- 
mown Hay ona susceptible public. For 
the first time in her little life, she knew 
the good fun of doing something fairly 
well, with the promise of something 
better. 

All afternoon she watched and hoped 
that the ivory lady would come by 
again. She had so many questions to 
ask now. She wanted so much to know 
more about those sunny fields and the 
girls picking roses. Maybe the lady 
had seen the very roses for that new lot 
of white-and-gold attar vials that Miss 
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Martin had shown her. But the lady 
did not come. 

Out of her desire to know more, 
Sadie found another idea. That night, 
after her noisy supper in the kitchen of 
her married sister, Sadie walked around 
the corner to the branch library, where 
she used to go for a love story now and 
then. The three thin books she car- 
ried home were the librarian’s choice 
of works on perfumes, but she opened 
the first valiantly under the shrill gas 
in her narrow bedroom. 

It was a discouraged and wan-eyed 
Sadie who gazed up at Mr. Lupkins 
the next morning. But still it was not 
the old Sadie of the indifferent eyelids. 
She began immediately : 

“Mr. Lupkins, last night I got some 
books from the lib’ry about perfumes. 
I truly wanted to find out more about 
them. But I read and read last night 
and I don’t believe I'll ever know any- 
thing. I couldn’t understand what was 
in the books at all. I—I don’t see what 
I’m going to do.” 

Mr. Lupkins looked at her gravely. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I suppose 
you want me to put you in the ribbons 
to-day, so you can forget it and think 
about the dance to-night, don’t you?” 

Sadie, from staring despondently at 
her shoe tip, sent him a puzzled glance. 

“No, I don’t. I don’t want the rib- 
bons. I like perfumes—I like to smell 
them. But I thought I could learn 
all about them last night, and to-day 
you’d let me—— But I don’t know as 
it’s any use. I never could learn all 
that stuff.” 

“Sadie,” said Mr. Lupkins—not 
“Miss—ah—Gonsdorf” or “girlie,” but 
just “Sadie”’—“how’d you think Miss 
Martin got to know about perfumes? 
Think she was born that way? How’d 
Mr. Curry get to be advertising man? 
How’d old Mr. Penney ever get a store 
like this? You think any of them didn’t 
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“Tele-phone, Mr. Lupki-ins, pleaser 
came from the transfer desk. 

As he turned to put the receiver fp 
his ear, Sadie’s eyes followed him, 
stared at his thin, dark profile, and then, 
from somewhere down deep in her 
mind, began to glow with that brilliant 
quality of sheer Sadie-ness that made 
her smile what it was. She waited for 
him, her lips parted to speak. 

Mr. Lupkins turned to her, one hand 
over the mouthpiece. 

“It’s Mr. Hupp, in the muslin uw 
derwear. He wants an auxiliary for 
the rush. Shall I tell him you'll b 
up?” 

“No—no, Mr. Lupkins. Listen? 
Sadie was clutching his coat sleeve, 
“IT know I’m old for it, but please— 
please won’t you get me a chance 
stock girl for the perfumes? I think 
I could learn ’em that way. Please!” 

Mr. Lupkins did not even answer 
her, but turned and shouted to the wait- 
ing Mr: Hupp: 

“You can have Mrs. Kelley or Mrs. 
Rosebaum or the whole bunch—but 
I’ve got a better job for Sadie Gons 
dorf.” 

So that was the way it came about 
that Sadie, wrapped in her stock girl's 
apron of black calico, spent long and 
often weary days over the trays and 
boxes and bins in the electric-lighted 
perfumery compartment in the stock 
rooms on the seventh floor of Penney 
& Taylor’s. All day long she was strip 
ping bottles of their excelsior packings, 
stacking them on shelves, trundling the 
loaded trays to the stock elevators, 
checking up invoices, and learning al 
the other varied jobs of the stock 
clerks. But at the same time she was 
learning the first steps of perfume seb 
ing, there in the noisy stock room 
among the quarreling and flirting of 
the younger stock girls and boys afd 
the persistent ringing of the telephones 
—those first steps in any selling whid 
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is based on an exact and detailed knowl- 
edge of one’s stock. 

She learned much more than the 
proper care of precious essences and 
the making out of invoices and stock 
lists. Her keen little nose was always 
sniffing at corks, appraising, judging, 
learning to discriminate between the 
_raw, hot odors of the cheap brands, the 
cool freshness of certain flower ex- 
tracts, and the elusive subtleties of the 
best distillations, works of art of the 
great perfumers. 

Then there was little Miss Martin, 
her buyer, Miss Martin who, for all her 
gray hair and her narrow figure, pos- 
sessed the nostrils of a wild deer and 
the enthusiasm for perfumes of a 
Renaissance sorceress. Miss Martin’s 
everyday relations with Sadie were of 
the most commonplace, since, on the 
day when she had made Sadie stock 
girl, she had decided that Sadie would 
have to be a good stock girl. But there 
were brief minutes over a new vial, 
some great green jar of liquid sweet- 
ness, when Miss Martin let drop wise 
words of the perfumer’s craft—of am-- 
bergris and musk and orris, of blend- 
ings and testings, of violet fields and 
poppy meadows, and even of the versa- 
tilities of the despised coal tar. These 
minutes sent Sadie back to her unpack- 
ing and listing with more windows 
opening in her mind, or back to her li- 
brary books with their puzzling chem- 
ical terms a little clearer, a little more 
evidently in relation to the shelves of 
kid-topped flasks, cunningly wrought 
bottles, and cut-glass atornizers that 
were her treasure horde. 

But it was Mr. Lupkins whom Sadie 
felt to be her biggest help, even if his 
knowledge of perfumes was slight. He 
had a way of passing the time clock as 
she was ringing in in the morning, to 
say: 
“Well, how’s the stock rooms ?” 

And Sadie found it easy to flash him 
her Sadie-est of smiles and reply, “Oh, 
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great!” even if her back still ached 
from yesterday’s bending or if in her 
heart she almost wished herself again 
in the woodenware. On other morn- 
ings, when Miss Martin had been espe- 
cially communicative or Sadie expected 
a case of the very newest compounds 
with delightfully wicked French names 
which Miss Martin had to pronounce 
for her, Sadie would dare to say more 
than that—to ask of the shifting fates 
of the auxiliary force and whether he 
didn’t miss her mistakes in figuring up 
dress-lining prices. He really was 
awfully nice, Sadie decided. 

She had become able to look back at 
her colossal indifference to selling with 
some surprise. \Her interest in per- 
fumes had absorbed her so suddenly 
and so completely. Yet she was just 
beginning to wonder how she could ever 
learn enough to sell a ten-cent bottle of 
perfume, now that she knew how much 
there was to know about them, when 
Miss Martin nodded to her crisply one 
morning, saying: 

“That’s all up here now, Sadie. I 
shall want you down in my department, 
selling. You can report to Mr. Lupkins 
right away.” 

Hardly knowing whether to be glad 
or frightened, and filled with a shrink- 
ing from the surging crowds, after her 
seclusion of months in the stock room 
—a shrinking that the old Sadie could 
never even have imagined—she took 
her new book from the hands of the 
aisle manager, Mr. Halloran, and 
found and reported to Mr. Lupkins. 
Then she sharpened her pencil metic- 
ulously and ventured in behind the 
glass and mahogany of the counter, 
scarcely recognizing the familiar 


friends of her stock-room shelves» in 
their more elaborate settings. 

But her timidity was not long lived. 
A customer, one of the very doubtful 
kind whose outward appearance might 
have indicated any possibilities from 
poverty to riches, was fingering a dis- 
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play of bottles on the counter, chiefly 
looking at prices. Sadie, skillfully 
pushing a few others into range, 
searched her panicky brain for words 
with which to begin making her sale. 
“T like this odor,” began the cus- 
tomer fretfully, “but two dollars and a 
half for such a tiny bottle is out- 
rageous! I can get exactly the same 
thing at the five-and-ten-cent store——” 
“Oh, but, madam”’—all Sadie’s 
shocked sense of values was behind 
her cry—“but—don’t you see, this per- 
fume you have here—— Have you 
really smelled it? Let me open it for 
you. This perfume is expensive be- 
cause it’s made of the essence of real 
flowers, and that other, the cheap kind, 
that’s only made of coal tar and chem- 
icals. This will be just as fragrant as 
it is now to its last drop, and that coal- 
tar kind lasts only a little while and 
leaves stains, beside. Here’s another. 
Isn’t that lovely and fresh, like the wind 
from a flower garden?” And on Sadie 


went, forgetting everything in her de- 
sire to teach this other woman to ap- 
preciate her treasures. 

In ten minutes more, Sadie was star- 
ing at the first entry on her sales rec- 


ord of five dollars. And suddenly an 
entirely new idea swept over her over- 
whelmingly. Why, that was what sell- 
ing was—just making people under- 
stand and appreciate all these beautiful 
things on the counters, helping them to 
select the best things for their own 
‘needs! Why—why hadn’t she thought 
of that before, in the days when selling 
had been so tiresome and so deadly 
uninteresting? Here she was, Sadie 
Gonsdorf, lover of beautiful things to 
smell, showing other people how to love 
them, too, just as if—just as if she were 
the chosen ambassador of those girls in 
the rose fields or those toiling chemists, 
to put before all the rest of the world 
what they were giving their days to 
create. But—but how wonderful— 
and how simple! 
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Sadie, illuminated with her big nee 
idea, all the bigger for her since she 
had worked it out of her own mind and 
experience, was the sort of inspired 
saleswoman that day that store super 
intendents dream of and search for like 
the Golden Fleece. She was more like 
a priestess serving at a great new altar 
at which, if the idea was hidden within 
her, at least the incense was real on her 
counters. 

Mr. Lupkins, strolling by accidentally 
at the closing bell, found it a little dif- 
ficult to say anything at all when he 
first saw her glorified face. That sort 
of look on the face of a saleswoman at 
the end of a long day was enough ofa 
novelty to stare at, but that it should 
be on the face of blond Sadie Gonsdorf, 
the terror of the auxiliary force, his 
own one-time despair, that was miracle 
indeed! Although it should be com 
fessed that it was not so much the look 
of gazing on a miracle that Mr. Lup 
kins had as of gazing at just Sadie, 

Finally he did say: 

“Guess you're pretty glad to get back 
to us, after all, aren’t you?” 

And Sadie smiled at_him blissfully, 

But you are not to imagine that Sadie 
Gonsdorf was the girl to go about for 
ever giddy with the fumes of her new 
inspiration. The very next morning, 
when she shook out her counter cov 
erings and folded them up, a busier, 
trimmer, more ‘practical-looking sales 
person old Mr. Penney himself could 
not have wished to see. If there is 
any truth in the idea that to gain one 
set of values is to gain in all, then she 
was the proof of it. She had learned to 
know the cheap from the valuable im 
perfumes. Her slim, black-clothed fig 
ure and her carefully pinned and netted 
tow-colored curls contrasted with het 
old auxiliary apron of black sateen over 
a green plaid skirt and the Tower of 
Babel structure she had created of those 
same wavy locks. And you neve 
caught her spraying all the front of her 
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with stock Lily of the Valley now. No, 
sir, Mr. Lupkins! She didn’t use any. 

The day of a successful saleswoman 
jn a department store is, after all, like 
the day of a successful any one else, 
It may start with toast and coffee in 
the dairy lunch around the corner, or 
on a breakfast tray in one’s room. It 
may close with an evening at the movies 
and washing out one’s white collars and 
cuffs before one goes to bed, or with 
the last two acts of a play and Hortense 
brushing out one’s hair afterward. But 
the workday part of it will contain the 
same per cent of hard labor, keen pleas- 
ure, and habitual motions. And a few 
surprises. 

Sadie’s days were no different. From 
the morning’s habitual motions of 
straightening up her counters and dust- 
ing, to adding up her sales totals and 
powdering her nose in the crowd be- 
fore the lavatory looking-glass at night, 
it was an orderly procession of hours, 
There was hard labor often in her sell- 
ing—keeping up her interest in the 
shifting, changing stream of women 
before her counters, impatient or close- 
mouthed or petulant or not easy to 
satisfy. Not even one’s inner convic- 
tion of being a priestess to humanity 
can always survive an hour of waiting 
on a nervous, “just looking” customer. 
But most often Sadie looked forward to 
her day’s work with keen enjoyment— 
delight in her beautiful fragrances and 
in her own rapidly expanding knowl- 
edge of them, the pleasure of helping 
courteous, delightful women to choose 
the perfumes that were really right for 
them, the good fun of converting a 
grumpy, unpromising counter idler into 
a pleased and regular customer, the 
sense, finally, of working at a thing one 
loves with the sure knowledge that one 
is doing it well. If Sadie had stopped 
to weigh the value of her days, as one 
never does, she would have marked 
them happy. 


But, after all, it is the surprises that 
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bring the real zest, even in selling. 
Sadie learned that at the end of her 
first week when Mr. Lupkins smiled at 
her as he gave her her pay envelope, 
fattened unbelievably by the kind fairy 
in the cashier’s office who does some- 
times fatten pay envelopes for the 
righteous. That Mr. Lupkins, the 
kindly, but grave, could smile like that 
was another of Sadie’s surprises. She 
kept on thinking of it, clinging to the 
strap of the street car on her way home 
that same night. It was such a twinkly, 
pleased-little-boy smile and yet so—so 
kind of Sadie brushed her face 
up against her own coat sleeve. She 
liked to think of his smile. She de- 
cided to keep it and think of it over 
Sunday. 

After that there were others. Oné 
day old Mr. Penney, ambling around 
the store on an afternoon tour, inter- 
cepted the end of a smile Sadie was 
sharing with a customer as she handed 
her a parcel. He stopped, stared, scut- 
tled over to her counter, and ejaculated: 

“Good girl—smile like that! Like to 
see it! Good girl! Like selling, hey?” 

Sadie smiled again and nodded. 

“Like your stock, hey?” 

More nods. 

“Well, keep it up, keep it up! We'll 
have you for a buyer some day. Good 
thing, too. Anybody that can smile like 
that.” 

Now the bit about the buyer rather 
took Sadie’s breath away. Of course 
every one always dreams of being a 
buyer. But fancy old Mr. Penney say- 
ing that! Well, but why not? And 
Sadie went back to studying and think- 
ing about perfumes, fitting them to peo- 
ple and to uses, harder than ever. 

It was a good thing she did. As Mr. 
Curry, the advertising manager, said 
afterward, if it hadn’t been for the 
sheer nerve that knowing her stock gave 
Sadie, Penney & Taylor’s would have 
lost the biggest advertising scoop of its 
history. Certainly Sadie would not 
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have had the biggest thrill of her sell- 
ing career. 

It happened this way. Miss Martin 
was ill, to begin with—ill in bed, ill with 
a doctor and a nurse—and Sadie was 
rather taking charge of the perfumes 
part of the toilet goods, owing to the 
influence abovestairs of Mr. Lupkins 
and old Mr. Penney. 

So when Miss Hart, from the shop- 
ping service in the mezzanine, came 
tearing down the aisle, it was to Sadie 
that she tore. And when Miss Hart, 
the stately, was breathless, one might 
know that a real event was about to 
take place. 

“Say, Gonsdorf,” she began, “hustle 
and dig up some of that solid-gold-and- 
diamond perfume of yours and beat it 
to the mezzanine! Who do you suppose 
I’m shopping for? Zelda Zabriskie!” 

“Not—not the Zelda—the Gayety 
one!” said Sadie, wide-eyed. 


“Yes, sirree, the Zelda! She’s up 


there now in the shopping parlor—all 


dolled up in blue velvet and chiffon— 
and her press agent and Mr. Curry and 
Mr. Taylor—and she’s buying dolls to 
sell for the Red Cross and silk under- 
wear, and—and she wants to know if 
we haven’t got any new perfumery. So 
for Heaven’s sake, hurry up! Mr. 
Curry said you'd have to sell ’em to 
her yourself because we don’t know 
much about them. Hustle!” 

Sadie froze into a trance for two sec- 
onds, a trance that was half pure panic 
and half But—why—this was her 
big chance! Zelda Zabriskie—and her 
big perfume idea, the one she’d been 
thinking about for ever so long! If she 
could really put it over—gee whiz! 

She turned to push back the doors 
of her holy of holies, quick fingers 
searching out bottle after bottle, quick 
mind planning phrases, searching 
among her treasured fancies. She sped 
down the aisle with a small basketful 
clutched to her black silk bosom and 
through an awestruck crowd gazing up 


into the mezzanine. On the top step, 
she paused. 

Throned on the green sofa against 
the farther wall, her very gold locks 
topped with a hat of velvet and para 
dise, her ample bosom swelling under 
blue velvet and three chains of bril- 
liants, with Mr. Taylor and Mr. Curry 
and three other men bending over her, 
sat Zelda Zabriskie, Gayety star, 
comedienne, and general headliner, Sa- 
die’s heart pounded three times, and 
then she bit her lip. But—why—she 
didn’t have to be scared! Actually, the 
Zelda was almost fat and a thought too 
old, and the blue velvet was too blue. 
Sadie had sold ten dollars’ worth to old 
Mrs. Penney herself that very morning, 
Huh! 

Therefore, Sadie, her shining head 
high, smiling a little, stepped across to 
the throne. She smiled straight into 
the Zabriskie’s eyes, a swift, wise smile, 
that made the men superfluous in this 
temple of feminine mysteries. There 
was a pile of silky nothings on a low 
table before the vaudeville divinity. 
Sadie swept them aside. Her little 
basket, with its cover tight, went on the 
table. Then—and she twinkled as she 
caught the shocked look on Mr. Curty’s 
face—she pulled up a footstool and sat, 
actually sat down on it, at the feet of 
the Zabriskie. 

That lady raised a lorgnon to stare 
at her. Sadie sat and looked back at 
her, a long look, a worshiping look, and 
yet her eyes were the eyes of 4 
prophetess, gazing inward at revelation 
and outward at royalty who sought. 

Then she spoke: 

“Listen, Miss Zabriskie. They 
asked me to come up here and sell you 
some of our new line of perfumes. But 
I told them I wouldn’t do it. You 
know why? Well, it’s because I’m 9 
crazy about perfumes that I couldnt 
bear the idea of your taking just any old 
scent and then getting sick and tired 
of it the next day. And you would 
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too, because you bought it for style 
and novelty and not because it meant 
you—Zelda Zabriskie.” 

The lorgnon was held rigidly at gaze 
for a minute, then dropped to a velvet 
lap. The throaty, creamy Zabriskie 
voice drawled : 

“Oh, I say, that’s not bad, either. I 
get awfully tired of them. What’s the 
idea ?” 

Sadie paused a minute, a little voice 
within her saying, “Go on! You've got 
her! And the idea is right even if she 
is fat. You can put it over.” She went 
on: 

“But don’t you think for one solitary 
minute, Miss Zabriskie, that I’m going 
to let you have just one perfume be- 
cause I think to myself, ‘Now that is 
the one that really expresses our lovely 
actress.’ I’m not. Maybe some women 
can use Rose or Heliotrope or Lily of 
the Valley all the time because they’re 
the same all the time. But you’re not 
like that, are you?” 

She would not have sworn that the 
Zabriskie gasped at that, but she was 
sure that nothing but a cloud-burst 
could now get the Zabriskie attention 
away from her words. Then abruptly: 

“What do you wear to have breakfast 
in?” 

There was a surprised murmur of 
“Pink chiffon and duchesse lace.” 

“My Lord!” thought Sadie. 

“Now listen, Miss Zabriskie,” she 
went on. “Why don’t you wear that to 
dinner after the theater? I'll tell you. 
Because pink chiffon suits your mood 
in the morning and it doesn’t in the 
evening. And yet it’s you, all the time. 
Listen, Miss Zabriskie, there aren’t 
many people keen enough to see that 
perfumes are the same as moods.” 

Out of the corner of her eye, Sadie 
saw Mr. Curry whip out a pencil and 
take notes on the back of an envelope. 
The silence in the mezzanine was posi- 
tively reverent. 
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“Now, Miss Zabriskie, I’ve picked 
out a whole day of perfumes for you. 
Don’t you know the way a song is all 
different kinds of notes, but the whole 
of it means something beautiful? Well, 
what the perfumes all together will 
mean will just be your personality. The 
fragrance that it’s built on is—— 
Well, wait a minute. It’s like this. 
With your pink chiffon and duchesse 
lace, your perfume ought to be like 
early morning—all fresh and cool, like 
a little breeze across a field of wild 
flowers.” “The fat thing probably gets 
up at noon,” said the inner Sadie. 
“When your day and your gowns 
change, your perfumes ought to, too. 
For luncheon, you’d want something 
gay and bright—kind of spicy, you 
know. For an afternoon concert, it 
would be languid, a little softer and 
very sweet. For an evening affair, 
where I know you wear your wonder- 
ful silks and jewels, you ought to use 
a heavy, elegant one, kind of barbaric 
and gorgeous. And for your stage 
work 

But right there the Zabriskie clapped 
her hands and shrieked to her press 
agent: 

“But this is wonderful! Mr. Mor- 
ritz, Mr. Morritz, this is the very thing! 
I must have every one of this child’s 
wonderful perfumes! I shall have them 
in all the press notices! I shall sing in 
them, different ones for different songs. 
My dear, you are a genius!” 

And there, right before Mr. Curry 
and three sales girls and Mr. Taylor 
and Miss Hart and a cashier, the pow- 
dered arms of the vaudeville star went 
around Sadie’s form and clutched her 
to a velvet and emotional bosom. 

The actual selling, the mere fact of 
displaying carved bottles and vials and 
dictating to Mr. Morritz the details of 
their characteristics—all that was a tu- 
multuous and triumphant jumble to 
Sadie, in which the jubilant expressions 
of the store men, calculating the amount 
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of newspaper space the story was good 
for, were a minor blur. The embraces 
and the calling card of the Zabriskie 
thrust upon her, the smiling approval 
of Mr. Curry, the envy of the three 
girls, and best of all the glow within 
her of having succeeded—above these 
mingled emotions Sadie was really con- 
scious only of one, an overwhelming 
desire to get down those mezzanine 
Stairs and tell Mr. Lupkins all about 
it, and watch his face as he listened. 
She did finally escape to the stairs. 
Below, the story had already spread— 


-“Sadie Gonsdorf’s made an awful hit 


with Zelda Zabriskie!” She could hear 
the bundle girls saying it as she scur- 
ried back to her department. 

There, at closing time, after an hour 
of confused memories on Sadie’s part, 
the personal congratulations of Mr. 


Curry and Mr. Taylor, and tremendoug 
excitement over the entire floor, she 
saw Mr. Lupkins coming down the 
aisle, his eyes meeting hers as soon ag 
he turned the corner. And as he came 
down the length of the counter, she 
found herself trembling with an excite 
ment she had not known in facing thé 
Zabriskie. But she could not drop her 
eyes from his gaze any more than she 
could keep down that hot feeling in her 
throat. 

When he stood opposite her, he only 
smiled, a new smile, and Sadie smiled 
back at him, a new smile, too. But all 
he said was: 

“We'll have to celebrate this, won't 
we? Shall we go over to Bradley's 
and have steak and ice cream and things 
—and talk about—all sorts of things?” 

And all Sadie said was: “Let's.” 


RENEWAL 


AS one who after many days awakes 
At dawn to dear, familiar scenes and sees 
The selfsame elms ride on the ancient breeze, 
The selfsame shadows tremble through the brakes ; 
And hears again the spring entreat the lakes ; 
And scents the olden hay, new-mown, and trees 
Fruit heavy, hived by well-acquainted bees, 
Till one lost star, remembered, swells and shakes: 


So I, last twilight, found an ancient book 
And, finding, gained a half-forgotten glow. 


There were my marks. 


This in a lonely nook 


Was read ; and that caught at my heart just so. 
And then—oh, then, my tears! for freshly there 
Blossomed the starlight of your buried hair. 

Maube GARRETT. 
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Mul-cerus 
means. The Romanys say, 
very mysteriously, that it comes 

“from the East,” but then, they say 

that about anything which they do not 

understand. Nor could a Romany de- 
scribe to you what a time of Mul-cerus 
is. In fact, unless he knew you pretty 
well, he would emphatically deny that 
he had ever heard of such a thing; 
and if he owned to as much as 
that, he would declare that he had 
never seen it. Very few gorgios in the 
whole world have ever been present at 

a time of Mul-cerus, because there is 

no telling when it may occur. 

John Thomas Richards has not only 
seen it, but taken part in it, and he is 
a changed man because of it. That, old 
John Lane says, is what always happens, 
for Mul-cerus is a time when Those 
come very near. 

It was in the fall. It was Indian 
summer, on a morning when Richards 
looked out of his office window in the 
top floor of the West Street Building, 
which towers over everything else on 
the tip of Manhattan. 

He had had a wretched summer. In 
the spring he had wanted to marry 
Marda, the scholar and beauty of John 
Lane’s tribe of New Jersey Romanys, 
and she had refused him. He had 


O one knows what 


suffered dreadfully, for he had really 
loved her; and he had tried to forget 
her by plunging into business and social 
life. He had made a good deal of 
money, and by being exceedingly clever, 
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V.—At a Time of Mul-Cerus 


he had found his way inte circles of 
people who could be of much use to 
him, but he rose up in the morning and 
lay down at night with a conscience 
which would give him no rest. 

The Romanys, by a little trick which 
they had played upon him, had stripped 
him of a lot of sham and pretense; and 
they had formally adopted him, and. 
loved him—that he knew. There was 
not one of them of whom he could 
think without tenderness, from dear lit- 
tle Alma Dye down to Toda’s baby, yet 
he had never visited them or written 
them after that one day in the spring 
when Marda had not only refused hit, 
but had said things which hurt him 
deeply. Yet every few days, from up 
and down the State, at their various 
camping places, he received a postal 
card or a little note, always with some 
Romany word in it, to remind him that 
he was a brother. That is the Romany 
way. Once a brother, always a brother; 
your deeds not to be questioned, your 
love not to be doubted, no matter: how 
strange your manner may be. 

Richards knew that. He knew that 
never would any member of the tribe 
express to another the slightest surprise 
at his absence and silence. He knew 
that when John Lane led his tribe in 
prayer, as he did every Sunday morning, 
like the good Methodist that he consid- 
ered himself, he would never forget to 
mention “our dear brother of the skirt 
and knife.” Sometimes, when he grew 
so lonely and so sad that he was in a 
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fit state to do any mad thing, it was 
all he could do to resist the urge which 
impelled him to take the first train out 
of Hoboken, for Boonton, where the 
tribe always camped in autumn. 

He did resist, though. He deliber- 
ately put success and worldly advantage 
and the things of the flesh before him 
and worshiped them, and his face be- 
gan to take on that tight, hard look 
which you can see so often in Wall 
Street and in the big financial clubs— 
the look of the man who is killing his 
soul for the sake of his pride and his 
pocketbook. 

So he looked out of his window to- 
ward the blue haze of the New Jersey 
hills, and suffered. As the day went 
on, and the pungent, spicy odors from 
those hills drifted clear over into New 
York, he suffered more. At three 
o'clock he slammed his desk shut, tele- 
phoned for a taxicab, and was taken up 
to Central Park, where he dismissed 
the vehicle and mooned around, dinner- 
less and forlorn, until nearly eight 
o'clock. 

He does not remember just how he 
happened to be walking in a side street. 
Probably he started to go home; but 
he happened to glance up from his 
moody abstraction, and saw a billboard 
with a name on it: Jantsi Kirpatz. 

Now Jantsi was the name of Toda’s 
baby, and it is a most puro Romany 
name. Richards bought a seat, after 
he had cleared his brain of its mists. 
Kirpatz, the great violinist, was giving 
the first concert of his season. 

Richards had never heard him, but 
he was sure that he would have the 
high cheek bones and the deep-set eyes 
and the queer, Chinese fold at the outer 
corner of his eyelid which no one can 
mistake, once he has really identified 
them. 

Jantsi Kirpatz is a real Romany, not 
one of those half-Hungarians, half-any- 
mongrel-mixture, which so often mas- 
querades as one. At first, though, he 
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played the usual concert things, just 
show that he could. He was generously 
applauded, but his devotees were wait. 
ing for the last two or three numbers, 
when he would sweep those sophisti 
cated and ultracivilized New Yorkers 
off their feet. with the wild, untutored, 
passionate strains which even cultured 
people persisted in calling “gypsy 
music. 

Richards sat with a clenched jaw 
through one such number, while men 
beat out their applause with feet and 
sticks, and women wept and stormed the 
platform where the violinist st. 4; and 
then he went around to a side street 
and sent in his card, across which he 
had written: “Sholem, mieri prala,” 

In a minute some one came running 
down the long passageway, embraced 
him, laughed, embraced him again, and 
dragged him along at breakneck speed 
to a lighted-dressing room. There 
black eyes and hazel eyes looked at 
each other, and the musician drew back, 
his face changing a little. 

“You are a gorgio,” he stated. 

“I am a brother of the skirt and 
knife,” Richards replied. 

The wonderful, mobile hands came 
fluttering out in an extravagant gesture, 
and gripped the other man’s shoulders 

“Welcome, brother of the intake! 
he exclaimed. “Oh, to think of finding 
one of our people! Last year I tried 
but they were all fakes—fakes. There 
must be tribes here, but I have lost track 
of all my people. Always, always, ! 
travel, I practice, I play; I play, I prae 
tice, I travel—there is nothing els 
There—it is my last number—they att 
calling. Will you smoke? I retum 
soon.” 

So Richards smoked a fearfully 
strong cigar and thought of maqy 
things, and the misery and unrest # 
him grew. The haunting strains of thal 
last number came wailing down the cot 
ridor to him. He knew them. He had 
heard others like them. There wer 
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thunders of applause, shouts; then the 
musician came in, wiping his face. 

“It is finish’,” he said, “and so is 
poor me! Speak to me, brother of our 
people. There are times when I am 
so lonelee.” 

So Richards told him, truly, how he 
had come to know the tribe of Romanys, 
who had been English long ago, but 
were now so identified with Maryland 
and New Jersey, and how and why they 
had taken him in; and he even spoke of 
Marda, for between him and Jantsi 
Kirpatz there had sprung up one of 
those instant friendships which are so 
rare between men. 

But when the musician really under- 
stood that the tribe of which Richards 
was a member was only a few miles 
away, he shouted so that the watchman 
came running; he yelled for his man- 
ager to look up trains; he demanded 
that some one should get him a taxicab, 
and he telephoned his valet to meet him 
at the station with “my walking 
clothes ;” and between it all he talked 
in Romany jib to Richards, who knew 
only a few words of it and was com- 
pletely bewildered. He did not want 
to go out to the camp, now that he was 
being forced to do it, but he could not 
resist his new friend. Before he could 
determine on anything, they were in 
Hoboken. The valet had tossed aboard 
a bag; the manager had tearfully be- 
sought Richards to return Jantsi to a 
waiting public within thirty-six hours, 
and they were in the midnight train 
which is the last until the morning, and 
therefore stops at every flag station. 
Jantsi went into the dressing room, 
changed into a suit of disreputable 
tweeds and a cap, and came back to 
Richards with the smile of a tired and 
happy child. 

“Waken me when we arrive,” he com- 
manded, “I am exhaust’,” and there- 
upon fell fast asleep. It was only then 
that Richards saw that the violin case 
Was in a corner of the opposite seat. 
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Boonton, little and old and quaint, 
lay asleep beneath the harvest moon, 
Richards looked up and wondered at 
the peace which began stealing over 
him. Marda must be married to Adam, 
he supposed. Alma Dye had written 
him that it was to be soon. He would 
always love her, he thought, but mirac- 
ulously, he had ceased to suffer. 

With a great sigh, Jantsi drew in the 
night air, sweet from blowing over rip- 
ened fruit and grain and mellow, dry- 
ing leaves. 

“Ah, that is the breath of God!” he 
said. 

The two turned to the left, crossed 
the little, vine-hung bridge, and struck 
into the grass-grown towpath. The 
canal winds away. from the town, 
through meadows and fields and woods, 
with only the tops of old farmhouses 
to be seen, far on the other side. It was 
very still. Richards had a queer sen- 
sation, as if his feet were not quite 
touching the earth. Jantsi began to 
hum some of the lilting cadences that 
are sung at a gillie shoon, but his voice 
was a poor instrument. Impatient, he 
fumbled with the case which he was 
carrying, took out his violin, and began 
to play. Neither one of the men no- 
ticed that he dropped the case behind 
him, in the grass, Richards least of all, 
for he had been seized with a sort of 
ecstatic fervor, an uplift of the spirit, 
an intense, divine peace and serenity 
which seemed poured upon him by the 
mild, kind rays of the moon. 

Probably Jantsi caught the feeling of 
it from him; for John Lane says that 
this exaltation in some one is what al- 
ways begins a time of Mul-cerus. “He 
rides the neck of the serpent,” is the 
way that old John puts it. 

So Jantsi, humming a little, began 
to play. 

Ah, ah, that was music, brother! Oh, 
oh, but that was the true call of the 
Kaulli, miri Dye! Up the canal, in the 
wagons, old John suddenly sat up and 
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listened, and Dora Parse, lying in the 
arms of the husband she adored, pressed 
closer to him and smiled, before she 
fully awoke. For the music was the 
music of an earlier world than this. 
It transcended the rules and set meas- 
—ures of our day. It overleaped the 
boundaries of the scales we know;; it hit 
upon minors beyond the range of the 
schools. It called to earthly passion 
and it inspired the exaltation of the 
soul, and it cried of old, sad, long- 
forgotten stories, and it bore up to the 
teaning skies the song of deathless hero- 
ism and undying love. 

Quickly, quickly, the tribe came from 
their wagons. Without a word from 
the one to the other, they prepared for 
that which was to be. They were 
dressed for it. The men wore noth- 
ing but their nether garments. The girls 
were barefooted, and they had no waists 
beneath their embroidered boleros, so 
that a bit of their softly rounded 
breasts showed, and the full glory of 
their strong, firm arms. 

Old John and Aunty Alice Lee came 
down the towpath to meet these mid- 
night visitors, who came with melody, 
and Jantsi put his arms around them 
both. 

“You bring a time of Mul-cerus, 
brother,” John Lane told him, but the 
musician shook his head. 

“No, my brother of the intake brings 
it,” he said. 

Then he began to play again, and 
they went on and into the camp where 
all the tribe awaited them. But there 
were no glad cries, no talking and laugh- 
ing, as is usual for a visitor who is 
honored. Jantsi did not speak. He 
went to the cleared place between the 
trees where the long table was some- 
times placed, when all the wardos ate 
together, and the tribe made a circle 
around him, alternately with men and 
women, as evenly as the numbers would 
allow. They took hands and hummed, 
swaying a little. John Thomas Rich- 
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ards, who had an office in the Wey 
Street Building, in New York, suddenly 
awoke from his dream of peace and 
was afraid. 

“What is it, what is it, John Lane? 
he whispered, as the old man drew him 
into the circle and placed his hand ig 
Dora Parse’s. “I don’t understand.” 

Old John was humming; the big 
booming bass for which his voice was 
noted was muted to a deep, far-away 
sweetness. He stopped long enough to 
whisper back : 

“It is a time of Mul-cerus, pralg 
Give your heart up to it.” 

As long as he lives John Thomas 
Richards has only to see a big harvest 
moon riding high above the fan-shaped 
tops of old elm trees, to feel again that 
thrill of mingled fear and happiness, 
For Jantsi played, not like a living man, 
but like the soul of music, herself; and 
without an articulated syllable, with 
out a set time, without a leader, John 
Lane’s people made an accompaniment 
to it. High above the others, yet muted 
like the rest, Richards heard that aston 
ishing “heaven” voice of Marda’s, a 
the Romanys call a very high soprano, 
Beside him, Dora Parse was intoning 
the deep accompaniment, in her “earth” 
voice, a wonderful contralto, and at 
last Richards knew that he was sing- 
ing, too. With that, the bonds upon 
his heart were. magically loosened 
There was no more bitterness or pride 
or meanness in him. He was as a little 
child. 

Two boys, Pyramus Lee and Nicholas 
Lane, detached themselves from the cit 
cle and began to gather flowers from 
the underbrush at the edge of the camp 
—goldenrod and wild purple asters, and 
the little, wild daisies of the autumm 
that come in stalks as high as a mal, 
and branches of the sumac _ blossom 
They kept coming and going, dodging 
between outstretched arms to get inside 
the circle, and they piled the flowers 
around the player and all over the ope 
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space about him. Then they placed 
themselves on each side of him, support- 
ing him a little with their outstretched 
hands. 

The moon was directly overhead, and 
its rays seemed to make a silver ladder 
which fell at the feet of Jantsi. The 
beams dazzled John Thomas. Again 
and again he shut his eyes to dispel the 
illusion of the shining ladder, but it 
persisted, and after a while he accepted 
it. The music rose and fell in waves. 
Sometimes it almost died away, and 
then it would swell and swell until it 
was like something mighty, uplifting the 
earth. 

The dawn breeze sprang up and rifled 
the tops of the trees. The moon went 
plunging down behind them. The stars 
paled and the ghostly mists of the morn- 
ing began to creep and wind among the 
trees. Jantsi was swaying on his feet. 

That was the last thing that Rich- 
ards remembered. He fell asleep. He 
fell asleep as he had not since the days 
when his mother tucked him in and 
kissed his forehead. He took the sense 
of benediction with him, clear into his 
dreamless rest. 

When he woke up it was about noon, 
for the sun, shining right down from 
overhead, had pried his eyes open with 
an inquisite finger. He lay for a long 
time looking up at the softly rustling 
leaves, and he wondered if he had 
dreamed all that incredible business of 
the night before. 

He almost thought so as he sat up 
and looked around. Marda was busied 
with the dishes on the long table. Pyra- 
mus Lee was tending the cooking fire, 
over which Aunty Alice Lee was bend- 
ing. Toda was nursing her baby, Jantsi 
—ah, that made him think. The musi- 
cian had been real, anyway. And as 
he looked he saw him just rousing him- 
self from sleep, under a tree. 

“You folks had better wash your face 
and hands,” Marda called to them. 
“Dinner’s about ready.” 
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“Good morning, son,” old John said, 
leaning from the door of his wardo, 


“come and speak to Alma Dye. She 
is playing off sick again.” 
So it was with them all. They ig- 


nored all the strange happenings of the 
night. They did not look tired; they 
did not look exalted; they laughed and 
bantered and ate just as they always 
did. 

Jantsi had the head of the table, and 
they toasted him in big glasses of the 
heady sweet cider of the first apples 
until they were all a little tipsy. They 
sang gorgio songs, too, and teased Jantsi 
about the gorgio women who disturbed 
his concerts with their madness over 
him, for Marda had told them of what 
the New York papers said on that score. 
And they ended up by clearing away 
the table and dancing to Jantsi’s price- 
less fiddle, a gay whirl of abandon and 
unpremeditated poses, which would 
have put to shame any “nature dancér” 
who ever wore artificial vine leaves in 
her hair. 

When sunset came they sat around on 
the grass and had more cider and bread 
and fruit, and John Thomas found the 
opportunity for which he had been look- 
ing all day. 

“Will you let me talk to Marda for 
a while, prala?” he asked young Adam, 
who laughed and said: 

“Why do you ask me? You forget 
that you are among Romanys.” 

“True,” said Marda, “what has that 
stickless one to do with what I choose 
to do?” 

They had not been married a year, 
so Adam could not carry the silver- 
headed cane of the married man; in 
fact, he was what you might call on pro- 
bation. If Marda ever let the year slip 
by without dismissing him, and he ac- 
quired the stick, then she would have 
to present grave reasons to the tribe, 
did she desire to divorce him. But her 
eyes beamed on him, for all her teas- 
ing, and he brazenly snatched a kiss 
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from her before he went off, throwing 
back a friendly laugh at his gorgio 
brother. All the jealousy which he had 
once felt toward Richards had melted 
away, for the Romany chi has a true 
tongue. When she gives her lover The 
Sign, whether he marries her over the 
fire, at midnight, or according to the 
rites of the gorgio church to which he 
belongs—he is never married by a jus- 
tice of the peace—his heart is at rest, 
for he knows that if her love strays 
from him she will tell him as soon as 
she knows it. So he has no fear of secret 
things, and is never a shamed husband 
though he may be a deserted one. . 

Richards pointed to the towpath. 

“Let’s go there,” he suggested. 

So again they walked along, at sun- 
set, under the trees which overhung the 
grassy path, and he confessed to her 
all the hardness and bitterness and pride 
which he had allowed to creep upon 
him. He begged her pardon and she 
gave it sweetly, kindly, calling him 
“brother” with a true voice, and he 
knew that he had found peace, though 
happiness was still far from him. 

He hesitated to speak of the night, 
but he felt that he must, so he begged 
her to explain it to him. 

* Now Marda had gone to the gorgio 
school, and she had read a good deal 
about folklore and the customs of prim- 
itive peoples, and all that, otherwise 
she would instantly have left John 
Thomas and refused to talk to him for 
a long time, for only a chief should 
speak of a time of Mul-cerus. And 
even Marda hastily crossed her middle 
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SHALL not hear the thrushes sing, 
Though sing they will that day; 
For me will be an unknown sod 
And an undreamed-of May! 
JEANNETTE MArKs. 
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finger over the first, as a propitiatign 
to Those. ) 

“It is not a matter that should 
spoken of,” she said, at last, “but per- 
haps it will do no harm, because yoy 
have never seen it before, and you don} 
understand. Every Romany chi ang 
chal knows, without being told, for 
there is usually one every year or 
Didn’t you see the children come t 
the'doors of the wardos and watch unt 
they fell asleep?” 

“No. I was so dazed——” 

“It always begins with some one sing. 
ing or playing.” 

“But I have heard a gillie shoon te 
fore.” 

“That is different.” 


“How it is?” faces 
“Mul-cerus begins with some one ri¢ Yous 
ing the Serpent. Ask the chief. I must naug 
not talk about that, at all. It is for _— 
bidden—tako.” 
Old John, however, would not & No 
plain the Serpent. ay 
“You know that your heart was lifted ncith 
up, and Jantsi Kirpatz felt that, and sonal 
so he began the music of Mul-cerus, and of or 
so the time began. You were riding on — 
the Serpent. What does it matter what "7 
it means. It comes from the East, and b | 
must not be explained. It is a gift of ong 
Those.” 
So that is all that John Thomas Rich pe 
ards knows about the strangest and most 2" y 
important experience of his life. For f : 
he dates all his inspiration from that a 
night. Oh, yes, he is the Richards, the bed 
one who writes those wonderful poems , 
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LEXANDRE walked slowly 
down the Boulevard de Clichy, 
his eyes continually seeking the 

faces of the women who passed. 
Young and old, pretty and plain, 
naughty and nice, they came under his 
ceaselessly roving eyes and were sub- 
jected to his inspection. 

No one could object to his glances. 
They were not bold and devouring; 
neither were they completely imper- 
sonal. He wore the wistful expression 
of one who hopes he will not be disap- 
pointed, yet knows that success has 
seldom smiled upon him. 

Alexandre did not spread his glances 
broadcast. He did not attempt to in- 
flict his eyes upon unresponsive or 
frightened ladies, nor did he eagerly 
reply to every encouragement. 

It had happened that Alexandre was 
fortunate in his selection of his rela- 
tives, and so when an uncle whom he 
had never seen died and the uncle’s 
estate was examined, it was discovered 
that Alexandre was the only heir, and 
consequently comfortably wealthy. 

All his life, Alexandre had been a 
willing listener to those anecdotes that 
appeal to the majority of men. He had 
heard tales of Paris, of that city’s 
gayety and romance, of the opportuni- 
ties there for love, life, and adventure. 
So, when this fortune became his, he 
departed for Paris, determined to 
mingle for a season in its delight. 
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An innate delicacy kept him from 
associating with those ladies who are 
famous more for the number of their 
lovers than for the constancy of their 
love. He sought no easy conquests 
among the employees of department 
stores. Not only had he decided that 
the sharer of his adventures should be 
lovely, she should also be from = 
upper strata of society. 

Alexandre strolled into the lobby 4 
a theater and purchased a ticket. He 
had seen this revue before, but, since 
the boulevards did not yield an inter- 
esting companion, he would see the per- 
formance again. 

A young girl was dancing on the 
stage, and he leaned forward in order 
to observe her closely. Her slender 
body was as graceful as a rosebud 
swaying in the breeze. She wore the 
costume of Columbine, the brief bodice 
and puffed-out skirt that display the 
charms of a youthful figure. He in- 
stantly decided that the girl was pretty. 

She danced, to the music of a single 
violin, an apparently simple combina- 
tion of steps that were executed with 
charming ease. Only one who was 
informed in such matters would realize 
the months of practice, of unremitting 
labor, that gave her dancing this ap- 
pearance of careless casualness. Her 
lissom body drifted in time to. the 
music, so light, so blithesome, so gay, 
as though she could float through the 
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air forever, as though she occasionally 
touched the floor through sheer merri- 
ment. 

Alexandre gazed wistfully. Her 
ankles were delightfully slender, her 
chin an enchanting trifle. He watched 
the flowing gestures of her arms as 
she swayed to the sobbing melody of 
the solitary violin. She pulsated with 
life and charm and a certain odd de- 
mureness. It seemed that she was 
dancing for her own pleasure, without 
thought of the audience. 

A consultation with his program in- 
formed Alexandre that her name was 
Alix Desclause. 

She floated gayly from the stage, and 
the audience shouted its appreciation. 
Alexandre forgot, for the moment, his 
pose of nonchalance and applauded with 
vigor. Alix appeared at the side of the 
stage, and acknowledged the applause 
with a slightly daring gesture. In- 
stantly the storm of applause rose 
again. But she made no more appear- 
ances. 

Alexandre was disappointed. He 
had seen this revue before, but evi- 
dently Alix had just been engaged. 
Consequently, this was the first time he 
had been permitted to gaze upon her 
really delightful ankles. He did not 
linger to see the rest of the perform- 
ance. It all seemed stupid after Alix 
had left the stage. 

“The little one,” Alexandre mur- 
mured as he reached the street, “the 
little one will soon be famous.” 

At once he was struck with the truth 
of his own words. He felt that he had 
pronounced judgment and that his pre- 
diction would inevitably come true. 
With a grand gesture, he twirled the 
ends of his mustache. In time, the 
world would recall that he, Alexandre, 
had made this statement. 

It seemed only proper that he should 
announce his discovery. And who 
would be more delighted than mademoi- 
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selle herself? He would tell Alix of tie 
future that was before her! 

Alexandre procured a sheaf of roges 
that were worthy of such loveliness 
Thus fortified, he took up a positing 
near the theater. She would soon hays 
changed her attire and be ready for the 
street. With the precious flowers ready 
in his hand, Alexandre began to wait 
He began to meditate upon this mat 
ter of ankles. ; 

“They have as much individuality? 
Alexandre mused, “as much individy 
ality as one’s nose. A woman with 
large ankles is an insult ; a woman with 
dainty ankles, whose ankles pique the 
imagination, is a caress. There 
are——” 

At this moment, a slender girl ap 
peared on the sidewalk. There wasa 
debonair and zestful swing to her walk. 
Her chin was an enchanting trifle. Her 
ankles Alexandre hesitated not a 
moment. His heels came together with 
a click, and he bowed from the waist, 
extending the flowers. 

She stopped and examined them. A 
faint smile curved her lips. 

“These are for me?” she asked wom 
deringly. 

“Yes.” Alexandre looked wistfully 
into her eyes. “It gives me great joy 
to offer these roses to one who has 
blossoms more lovely in the garden of 
her cheeks.” : 

He thought this a rather effective r 
mark. It was the result of several mo 
ments thought. 

Alix took the flowers. Alexandre, 
immaculate, perfectly attired, exces 
sively correct, stood silent. He wanted 
to continue, to say some fluent nothing 
that would make their acquaintamee 


progress. But some devil of silence sat 
upon his tongue. He could only start 
pleadingly. 


Her slender fingers deftly extracted 
a rose, a fragrant Jacqueminot 10% 
She brushed it softly across her lips 
while Alexandre watched her dumblp 
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Then, gracefully as the flight of a bird, 
her hand carried the flower to the lapel 
of his coat. 

Alexandre was charmed. He was de- 
lighted. He was transported to the 
twentieth heaven. Her action loosened 
his recalcitrant tongue. 

“Your dancing,” he said, “is marve' 
ous!” 

She glowed with pleasure at his 
praise. 

“Merci, monsieur.” 

“Shall we seek some friendly café 
where we can discuss your future?” 

She firmly declined. 

“To-night,” she said, “it is impossible. 
Perhaps, to-morrow night, I may see 
monsieur.” 

Alexandre was disconsolate. He ex- 
pressed his sorrow in suitable words. 

“I am inconsolable,” he declared. “I 
had hoped for an opportunity to ex- 
press my admiration of an artiste who 
will soon be the talk of all Paris!” 

“My father, Clement Desclause, 
would be ravished by your words,” Alix 
said. “He is an explorer who has trav- 
eled in many lands, and is now confined 
to his bed by age. To-night I must 
go to him, but to-morrow night——” 

An indefinable promise appeared in 
her eyes, in her posture. Alexandre 
saw that he could not shake her pur- 
pose. He hailed a passing taxi. 

“No! No!” Alix refused to enter 
the cab. “Since I cannot frolic with 
you to-night, I must refuse to accept 
your hospitality.” 

Alexandre did not insist upon having 
his way. Still, her refusal puzzled him 
a littl. Then he deduced another 
meaning from her words, so he grace- 
fully agreed. 

“To-morrow night.” He breathed 
the words in ecstasy. “I shall see you 
then.” 

She left him and boarded a street 
car, her arms full of the glorious roses. 
For a long time he stared after the 


retreating car, his mind full of vague 
10 
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thoughts. In after years, when Alix 
was known all over the continent, when - 
she had been acclaimed by multitudes, 
when princes and plutocrats were at 
her feet, Alexandre would sit at his 
favorite table of the Café de la Paix. 
Then, while the younger generation 
hung upon his words, Alexandre would 
tell of his first meeting with Alix 
Desclause, and of the meetings that fol- 
lowed. These were the thoughts that 
filled his mind as he gazed after the 
fast-disappearing car. 

The following evening, Alexandre 
waited at the same spot outside the 
theater. His appearance was perfect. 
A silk hat of astonishing brilliance 
adorned his head. A long black cape 
covered the splendor of his evening 
clothes. Again he brought her roses. 

As he stood near the taxicab that was 
to carry Alix and himself to a café, 
Alexandre smoked a cigarette in a long 
amber holder. He watched, with 
anxious eyes, the door through which 
Alix would appear. On the preceding 
evening, she had left the theater at 
eleven. To-night, eleven-thirty arrived 
and he still waited. He grew discour- 
aged. Thoughts of sending her a mes- 
sage rose in his mind. While he con- 
sidered this, she appeared. 

They met, and her eager little hands 
accepted the roses. She buried her 
charming face in the flowers, not 
neglecting to notice the small plush- 
covered box that was concealed in the 
stems of the roses. With a delighted 
smile she opened the box, and then 
exclaimed with pleasure. The box con- 
tained an elaborate ring, a mass of deli- 
cate filigree surrounding a pink-tinted 
opal. 

Alix slipped the ring upon her finger 
and embraced Alexandre. 

“Mon cher ami!” she exclaimed. 
“You are so generous!” 

Her arms clung around his neck 
while Alexandre perspired profusely. 
Of course, he was glad that she liked 
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his gift, but why should she demon- 
Strate her appreciation so publicly? 
Several people stopped and gazed upon 
the sight of a well-dressed young man 
being embraced by a pretty girl, and 
then passed on, hoping that some day 
they would have this happen to them. 

“We shall go home at once!” Alix 
insisted. “I will show your lovely gift 
to my father, and then——” She whis- 
pered mysteriously. “From my cou- 
sin’s vineyard, twenty-two years ago. 
There are but six litres remaining.” 

They drove away. 

Alexandre accepted and returned the 
compliments of Monsieur Clement 
Desclause, whose illness prevented him 
from rising from the bed. Monsieur 
Desclause was burned and shriveled 
from the fierce heat of the tropic sun, 
his skin a dark brown from his years 
of exposure. A scar on his cheek, a 
souvenir of an encounter with a lion in 
Africa, made the old explorer look as 
savage as the beasts he had killed. 

Immediately after Alexandre had ex- 
changed civilities, Alix beckoned him 
from the room, and led him gayly 
to another part of the house. On the 
walls were proof of her father’s skill 
with the rifle. The wide, spreading 
antlers of an elk hung near a cumber- 
some elephant gun. Rugs made from 
the skins of tigers lay on the floor or 
were draped over a convenient couch. 
In one corner, a long ivory tusk stood, 
reflecting the gleam of the burning logs 
in an enormous fireplace. In another 
corner were the evil-looking spears of 
the Zulu warrior, and near by was a 
strange curved sword from Persia. 

Alexandre observed these evidences 
of travel and prosperity with a glow 
of satisfaction. The room was not 
overcrowded with trophies; excellent 
taste had been displayed. Here were 
fitting surroundings for an episode that 
could be told with gusto. He inserted 
another cigarette in his long amber 
cigarette holder. 
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Alix stood before the fireplace, the 
flickering lights from the burning logs 
outlining the edge of her gown. She 
was slender, yet softly rounded, and her 
gestures were instinctively graceful, 
At one moment she seemed a child, with 
all of youth’s impulsiveness and friend- 
liness; at the next she was a woman, 
stately and demurely dignified. Yet 
through all her bewildering changes 
there ran an undercurrent of oddness 
that attracted while it repelled. 

She extended her hand and looked 
at the opal, pale rose and blue, upon 
her finger, as delighted with the ring 
as if it were a new toy. Then a maid 
entered with a bottle and two glasses, 
and Alix became at once a woman, 
anxious that her guest should be 
pleased. After the cobwebs had been 
removed from around the cork, she 
poured a little of the wine into her 
own glass, before filling Alexandre’s to 
the brim. 

Alexandre rose to his feet and began 
a toast. 

Alix Desclause,” he began, 
“who——” 


He stopped, and stared very intently 
at the floor near the fireplace. Immo 
bile, with every muscle rigid, he stared 
as though he had been suddenly petri 
fied. He was absolutely still; not am 
atom of his body moved. Every ve 
tige of color left his face. Then 
slowly, with great deliberation, he care 
fully placed the wineglass on a near-+y 
table. He commenced breathing agaif 
though his eyes did not stray from that 
spot near the fireplace. His attention 
was firmly riveted upon this one spot 

Alix was astonished. She watched 
him with unconcealed amazement. 

“Mon Dieu!” she whispered to her 
self. “Have I brought home a mat 
man?” 

His hands trembled so that the ashes 
from his cigarette were scattered upon 
the floor. He was staring at that om 
spot as though he were hypnotized 
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With an effort at calmness, Alexandre 
tried to secure the handkerchief from 
his cuff. With shaking fingers he 
searched and finally drew it out. It 
shook in his grasp as though a breeze 
was trying to tear it from his hand. 

He pressed the handkerchief to his 
forehead, to his cheeks, and as fast as 
he removed the perspiration it appeared 
again. With fascinated eyes he intently 
stared at that one spot on the floor. 

Alix suddenly saw the cause of his 
terror. 

“Oh!” she said briefly, and picked 
up a small snake from the floor. 

“You were alarmed?” she asked. 
“You were frightened ?” 

Alexandre nodded. It was easier to 
nod than to speak. The snake coiled 
itself around Alix’s small round wrist, 
and darted its head inquisitively toward 
Alexandre. It was about the size of a 
lead pencil, eight inches long, and pure 
gold in color except for two small 
peacock-blue spots just back of the ends 
of its mouth, 

Alix began to talk to the snake. 

“Mon enfant,” she cooed. “Do not 
be afraid. He will not hurt you.” 

With the snake still in her hands, 
she came and sat down next to Alex- 
andre. He moved as far away from 
her as possible, but she cheerfully 
shifted her poSition so she was sitting 
close to him. 

“Don’t you adore Jules?” she asked, 
while the golden reptile examined him 
with beady eyes. “Isn’t he a lovely 
color 

“Y-yes,” Alexandre agreed, striving 
to regain his poise. “He—he looks very 
valuable.” 

Alix continued to whisper sweet 
nothings to the snake while she told 
Alexandre how she had been given her 
pet, 

“My father brought Jules from 
Africa—be quiet, thou thread of gold— 
and gave him to me. Every morning— 
wila! Go back to the fire, then!” 
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The snake ripple across the floor while 
Alexandre inwardly offered thanks. 
“Every morning I find him coiled on 
my pillow, enjoying the warm sun- 
light.” 

Alexandre thought it polite to simu- 
late interest in the subject. He wished 
he were elsewhere, and yet—Alix was 
young and lovely. She could not be 
considered distant or aloof. She was 
doubtless affectionate—at least she 
showed herself fond of the—the snake! 
He wanted to talk about anything but 
reptiles, and at the same time he was 
curious. 

“He’s very pretty,” Alexandre heard 
himself saying. “All gold, except those 
two spots on his head. Very pretty.” 

“I love him!” Alix gazed fondly 
upon Jules. “I tamed him myself, dnd 
it’s perfectly safe to handle him. He 
lives on flies. I’ve had him for a 
year now and he’s perfectly tame.” 

This was all very well for Alix, but 
Alexandre was uneasy. He had never 
been closely associated with snakes, and 
this golden reptile was rather a strain 
on his nerves. 

“Would you mind,” he spoke pleas- 
antly and firmly, “would you mind tak- 
ing him elsewhere? He may be tame, 
but—you see, every time I look at him” 
—the snake fixed his tiny eyes on Alex- 
andre and appeared to listen—‘“when 
I look at him, he stares at me.” 

“Certainly!” Alix agreed instantly. 
She picked up the snake and cooed 
to it as she carried it from the room. * 
The snake ignored her love words, 
keeping his wicked eyes upon Alexan- 
dre until the door closed behind them. 

Alexandre found himself in a rather 
peculiar predicament. His common 
sense told him that he should leave the 
house at once—that little golden snake 
could crawl through a keyhole—and his 
sense of the romantic told him that 
Alix was not indifferent. To Alexan- 
dre, eager for sentimental adventure, 
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a decision was quickly made. 
thoughtfully lit another cigarette. 
Alix returned. She touched the rim 
of her glass with her red mouth, found 
the wine worthy, and drank it apprecia- 
tively. Alexandre experimentally 
tasted the wine, sought for a word that 
would adequately describe its flavor, 
failed to find the word, stood speech- 
less in ecstasy, and drank in his turn. 

He sat down in a chair in front of 
the open fireplace. Alix sank down 
at his feet and rested her head upon his 
knee. For a long moment they -were 
quiet, looking into the glowing embers. 
An impalpable sweetness filled the air, 
a dreamy languor fell upon them. They 
loitered upon the verge of tender 
words. Alix looked up into his face, 
her lips half parted. Alexandre took 
the cigarette from its holder, and threw 
the half-burned smoke into the fire. 
As he did so, his cigarette holder 
slipped from between his fingers, and 
fell to the floor. He reached for it, 
but the thing eluded him. His hand 
strayed about on the floor, seeking the 
cigarette holder. Then he felt a sudden 
, Sharp pain in his hand. 

He jumped, and jerked his hand up 

‘where he could see it. There was 
' He had. A snake was hanging to 
his hand! A wriggling, writhing, dark- 
brown snake! Alexandre shot his arm 
out wildly. He thrust his hand up in 
the air, and jerked it down again, seek- 
ing to jolt the snake loose. The snake 
tried to coil about his fingers, but 
Alexandre flung his arm out and—the 
snake crashed against the wall. 

Alexandre could only stare, dazed, at 
his hand. The snake had dropped to 
the floor, and it now started toward 
him. Alix sprang to her feet, snatch- 
ing a book from the table. 

With one swift blow, she crushed the 
snake’s head. It quivered for a mo- 
ment, and then lay still. It was only 
about five inches long, and was dark 
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brown with a dark streak down is 
back. 

Alexandre began to shiver, and thep 
controlled himself with an effort. He 
forced himself to be calm, and then 
found he was shivering again. The 
two small punctures on the palm of his 
hand were fascinating. He could not 
tear his eyes away from them. He at 
tempted to laugh and found himself 
shivering in the middle of his mirth. 

“I was startled,” he said, looking 
at his hand. “For a moment I was 
afraid.” It was queer how fear had 
swept over him. “You would be sur 
prised yourselfi——” 

Alix had left the room. She re 
appeared almost instantly. Alexandre 
again attempted to laugh. 

“A little harmless snake,” he said, 
“is just as * 

“Naturally you were alarmed,” she 
said. She had brought back a small 
razor and a bottle labeled, “Pome 
granite of Potash.” “Of course, that 
snake was harmless, but we will take 
no chances.” 

She slashed the palm of his hand 
with the razor and poured the antisep 
tic over the bleeding cuts. 

“Voila!” she said, as she wrapped a 
neat bandage around his palm. “You 
need not worry. If that had beena 
poisonous snake you would be havinga 
convulsion now. “Fear not! It was 
harmless.” 

Alexandre peered carefully into the 
corners and shadows of the room. Per 
haps Alix had other pets besides the two 
he had met. 

“One has convulsions?” he asked. 
“One dies a lingering death if the snake 
is poisonous ?” 

“Not always.” 
casually. 


Alix spoke quité 
“If Jules had bitten you, # 
two minutes you would have bed 
blind.” 
“Jules is—Jules is the little gold 
snake ?” 
“Yes. Ah, if Jules had bitten you,® 
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two minutes you would have been blind, 
and in five minutes—pouf!” She held 
an imaginary candle before her mouth 
and extinguished its light with a puff 
of air. 

Alexandre 
meant. 

“Oh, la, la!” he murmured. How 
close he had been to*a swift and sud- 
den death! He remembered the bright 
and beady eyes of Jules, the little gold 
snake. Alexandre knew that Jules ‘did 
not admire him. 

Alix stood beside the table and eyed 
him questioningly. 

“Why are you so solemn?” she 
asked. Again she contemplated the 
pale rose and delicate blue and green 
of the opal Alexandre had given her. 
“Have I offended you?” She held out 
her arms appealingly. “You are so 
generous, so kind!” 

Alexandre crossed the room swiftly 
and took her in his arms. She re- 
sponded fervently to his embrace. Her 
eyes closed and she sighed softly. 
Alexandre looked over her shoulder 
toward the fireplace. 

Jules had returned! 

While Alexandre watched, the little 
gold snake rippled toward the fire. 
Suddenly, so swiftly that it seemed one 
movement, Jules stopped, coiled, and 
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struck. He had captured a fly. Fed, 
but not satisfied, Jules looked around. 
Then—— 

Alix was murmuring into the folds of 
Alexandre’s white dress tie. Her voice 
was drowsy and caressing, her eyes 
still closed. She stirred comfortably. 

“You are so strong, so overwhelm- 
ing!” she crooned. 

Alexandre made no reply. 
watching Jules. That reptile needed 
nourishment. No flies being handy, he 
looked further. He saw Alexandre. 
He started toward him! 

For a precious second, Alexandre 
stood petrified. Then he decided to go 
home. He did not wait for his hat. 
Neither did he explain the reasons for 
his departure. Likewise he omitted a 
request for another meeting with Alix. 


He was 


In after years, whenever the name 
of Alix Desclause. was mentioned, 
Alexandre would sigh. 

“A beautiful girl!” he would remark. 
“An artiste, a marvelous dancer! I 
knew her well.” 

“You knew her?” 

“Yes.” Again Alexandre would sigh. 
“She loved me, and—we quarreled. In 
her anger”’—here he would touch a 
small scar in the palm of his hand—“in 
her anger she bit me, here, in the palm.” 


AN OATH IN APRIL 


i SWEAR by cool, white bloodroot blossom, 
By the new grass, by the new day, 
By the fine, crisp lights on ice-fed waters 
Where trout and water beetles play; 
I swear by the scent of the wet brown earth 
And by dreams of new moss silently creeping 
By the hurrying life that would find birth 
In the woods, roused from their heavy sleeping, 
That I will be the wild Earth’s friend 
Till the time has come to rest again 
In her rich renewal, world without end— 
Yes, world without end, Amen! 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 
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Behind the 


By Louis Weitzenkorn . 


Author of “Two Hundred Dollars,” ete. 


The personal effects of the late Babette 
Durand were sold to-day at auction. Many 
women purchased the lingerie and laces of 
the dead actress. 


O she was dead and it had come to 
this! 
Gregory scanned the brutal 
item hidden in the newspaper’s dullest 
corner and laughed. 


It was a bitter laugh. It was the 


laugh of a man who cannot inveigh 


against fate, of a man whose vision 
pierces circumstance like a tired critic 
sneering at the antics of a burlesque 
clown. And in a way, Gregory was 
just such a tired critic. Life had started 
for him as a poker hand so often starts 
for a gambler. He had held three high 
cards, the ace, the king, and the queen, 
and the dealer had handed him a seven 
and a deuce. Sometimes one plays such 
a hand as a bluff and laughs such a 
bitter laugh as Gregory’s at the ulti- 
mate call. 

He pushed the newspaper from him 
and looked about the room of his apart- 
ment—the living room, his wife called 
it. He shuddered as his eyes took in 
the familiarity of it, the familiarity of 
a pushing acquaintance who assumes a 
personal relationship which does not 
exist. There were oil paintings, hideous 
copies of the masters, in heavy gold 
frames and covered with glass which 
sent the light off at painful angles. They 
were the conventional pictures which 
every one knows, which almost every 


one likes because they are accepted as 
“art.” There was the huge standing 
lamp with its gray silk shade that by no 
possible wrench of imagination could 
fit in with the varicolored scheme that 
seemed to shout his thirty-thousand-dol- 
lar income at him. 

He heard the cook rattle dishes in the 
rear and wondered vaguely where his 
wife remained so near the dinner hour, 
then felt a sense of relief that she was 
not at home, 

The thought of Babette Durand’s 
death, the cold bloodedness of the auc 
tion, the invasion of her privacy, made 
poignant and near something the years 
had not erased. 

Like men do whose minds are sud 
denly connected with the invisible and 
powerful wires of the past, he began 
conjuring up pictures that had long 
lain dusty and half forgotten. in the 
lumber room of his brain. So they 
were selling her intimate things in pub 
lic! A loud-voiced, coarse auctioneef, 
with ready-made jokes, no doubt, was 
cajoling off her garments, her little per 
sonal trinkets, a dainty watch, perhaps, 
a pair of gloves—— “Almost as 
as new!” He heard the phrase of the 
auctioneer. A bracelet, some stockings, 
and 

A youth was standing before a pit 
glass in a bachelor apartment down om 
the old Fifth Avenue—a youth just 
emerging with zeal and eagerness mio 
aman. The youth leaned forward and 
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scanned his smooth face, then passed 
a hand over his chin, feeling for the 
slightest possible scratch of hair. Then 
he tugged his waistcoat and patted his 
white bow tie into absolute perfec- 
tion. After that, he slipped into his 
evening coat and balanced a silk hat 
jauntily upon his head and once more 
returned to survey the effect in the glass. 
A light of sheer happiness reflected 
back from his mirrored face and a 
young, winning smile thanked the re- 
flection. Then, snatching a walking 
stick up, he hurried from the room, for 
it was approaching the witching hour 
df his appointment. As he reached the 
Avenue he was whistling a song that 
had spread from a certain pair of lips 
in a certain theater to a thousand clam- 
orous and jolly barrel organs. 

He beckoned a lazy victoria that was 
meandering up the Avenue and the red- 
nosed master of horse flicked his 
dreamy steed into life and drew up to 
the curb. : 

“To the Bijou stage door,” he said, 
and settled himself back upon the cush- 
ioned seat. 

It was an early spring night but 
warmer than is usual at such a time. 
There was that call of country in the 
air which only the city dweller knows, 
and the youth felt it the more keenly 
because he was happy and mad with 
love. The whole Avenue, as he glided 
along, seemed to wink knowingly with 
its yellow lamps. Once or twice he 
reached into the pocket of his waist- 
coat to assure himself of something 
which bulged boxlike in its diminutive 
resting place. 

The victoria halted at the theater just 
as the first of the playgoers began leav- 
ing. The youth looked at his watch. It 
was twenty minutes before eleven. He 
decided he had time and paid off the 
driver, Then he hurried across the 
street where a florist’s shop smiled col- 
orfully under its lights. 

“I want two dozen American Beau- 
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ties,” he told the shopman. “Please se- 
lect the very largest flowers.” 

Then, with his huge bouquet, he re- 
turned to the stage entrance and passed 
through. 

At the door of the stage a watchman 
halted him, and the youth fumbled im- 
patiently with his loose hand for a card. 
At last he exclaimed in his haste: 

“Oh, bother! Will you tell Made- 
moiselle Durand that Mr. Gregory is 
calling?” 

The attendant shambled away ungra- 
ciously, but within a minute he was 
back, this time eager in his servility. 

“Miss Durand says for you to come 
in, Look out for that sandbag, mister. 
Her dressing room——” 

But Gregory knew where “her dress- 
ing room” was and he had dodged sand- 
bags and props before. The watch- 
man’s speech died out as he hurried 
across the back stage into a hallway. 

He knocked boldly upon her door 
and his heart pumped with eagerness. 
Then the golden portal was thrown open 
and she stood before him, still in her 
stage costume, her full red lips parted 
in an intoxicating smile, her bare shoul- 
ders gleaming, that one rebellious curl 
which his finger was aching to twist, 
touching her neck. She was a picture 
of white and black and red, caught in 

something filmy and creamy and span- 
gled. 
“Arthur, cher coeur!’ she breathed. 
“Babette!” He flung the precious 
roses down, and his walking stick went 
rattling to the floor as he caught her 
in his arms and kissed her passionately. 
“Mais, tu—you are a garden!” she 
cried, drawing away from him at last 
and picking up the flowers he had cast 
away. “And they are for me?” 

“Of course, they are for you! 
bette! Do you know I love you?” 

“IT know you area silly boy. But you 
are very ’appy, to-night?” 

He laughed gayly at the music of 
her speech. She did not say “very” 
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but “veree” almost, and when she was 
excited her h’s slipped away from her. 

“*Appy?” he exclaimed, mimicking 
her. “Of course, I am ’appy! When 
are we going to be married?” 

“Now you mek me un’appy. Do you 
know what day ziss is?” 

He affected innocence. 

“Certainly, the first of May.” 

“And?” she inquired archly. 

He looked at the clock upon her 
dressing table. 

“Tt will soon be the second !” 

Babette stamped her foot angrily. 

“You have forgotten! You Ameri- 
cans love like ze anglais!” 

He caught her hands in his and drew 
her toward him. Then, disengaging one 
hand, he twirled the curl of her hair 
about his finger and whispered. 

“You think I have forgotten? It is 
your birthday and I shall kiss you sixty 
times—one for each year and then——” 

“You sink I look sixty, monsieur? 
Very well—I shall play mamma to you. 
And then?” she asked, catching the 
promise of his voice. 

“The kisses first!” he demanded. 

“Non! One now, and then you shall 
tell me.” 

There was a minute’s interlude and 
at last he drew the little box from his 
waistcoat pocket, snapped it open, drew 
out a solitaire diamond fastened upon 
a pin, and clasped it around the wan- 
dering curl on her neck. © 

“Now,” he said, leading her to a mir- 
ror. “Do you like that?” 

“Tu es un artiste! It is lovely! Now 
you may kees me feefty-nine times!” 


Gregory started suddenly as the door 
of the apartment opened and he heard 
his wife’s shrill voice call to the cook: 

“Jane, something is burning!” 

Then he heard her swish through the 
hall, and the next moment she was in 
the room. 

“Hello, Art,” she said, throwing a 
package upon the table. “Sorry I’m late, 
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old dear. Well, what’s the grouch 
about? Hungry, I suppose. Well] 
couldn’t help being late. Go in and gt 
down. I'll tell the girl to put the dinner 
on.” 

Gregory rose heavily without answer 
ing this disjointed speech. Her appear. 
ance had been like a stone crashing 
through the windows of a hothouse 
She jangled on his ears at a moment 
when his dream had brought to life 
another voice. As he sat down at the 
table, he held back his tears with diff. 
culty. Then he hurriedly pulled him 
self together and awaited, with an in 
ward shudder, for this strange womap 
who was his wife to reappear, to te 
count at length and with her slangy and 
familiar words, the events of her vulgar 
day. 

Mrs. Gregory returned and seated 
herself. 

“That girl burned some potatoes and 
the whole house stinks!” she said; 

Gregory quaked at the word. 

She went on: 

“What’s the matter? 
a rag. Are you sick?” 

“Yes, I’ve got a bad headache.” 

“Oh, you'll feel better when you eat 
something. Say, guess where your 
wifie was to-day !” 

“I can’t,” replied Gregory, trying to 
smile. “Where were you?” 

“To an auction!” 

“Oh, really?” ‘Then an_ instinctive 
thought flashed into his mind. “What 
auction?” he asked eagerly. 

“Babette Durand’s. They sold a lot 
of her junk—laces, shoes, and stage 
clothes I wouldn’t give a nickel for!” 

Gregory’s grip on his chair tightened 
until the sweat of his hands almost 
melted the varnish. Finally he mat 
aged to say: 

“You didn’t buy anything?” 

“Sure I did! I got the gem of the 
whole thing, and only paid ten dollars 
for it! They sold her diary. Itsm 
there on the table. I haven’t opened it 
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yet, but I will after dinner. I'll bet it’s 
hot!” 

Gregory felt like hurling the soup 
which the servant had just placed be- 
fore him at the woman opposite. Her 
last words seemed an insult to him. 
Then he glanced through the arch of 
the room to the table upon which lay 
the package. His whole being burned 
to open that parcel. He could hardly 
mask the eagerness of his desire and yet 
he knew that he must sit through a 
half hour of a meal he would not taste. 
Suddenly it struck him that his name 
might be on those pages and, with a 
surge of exultation, he found himself 
hoping it would. And then he thought 
of the coarse and pruriently false al- 
lusions his wife would make if she 
found that Babette Durand, the actress, 
had loved Arthur Gregory twenty years 
ago. 

The dinner went on as if Gregory 
had nothing in the world but time. Mrs. 
Gregory punctuated the meal with her 
endless chatter, her conversations of the 
afternoon, the happenings at the auc- 
tion. He got a picture of Babette’s 
stage finery, of her negligees, and her 
hats. And through it he seemed to catch 
Babette’s perfume which his wife did 


not know and never could know; and 
once he closed his eyes while a frac- 
tional dream made him feel the touch 
of a hand upon his hair. 

Then he found that the torture had 
ended. His wife pushed her chair back 
and rose. 

“Well,” she said, “let’s have a look 
at Babette’s love affairs!” 

He followed her into the room and 
watched her deliriously as she pulled 
at the strings of the package. A black 
leather book revealed itself, and sud- 
denly his wife cried: 

“There’s nothing in it! It’s blank! 
Stung! Ten dollars gone up the spout!” 
She flipped the pages, tearing one in 
her anger, and then pushed it over to 
her husband. “Take the thing and use 
it for a notebook. What ailed the 
hussy—couldn’t she write!” 

Gregory picked up the book nerv- 
ously, turned a page or two, and then 
opened it to the printed date: May 1, 
1898. Upon the page were the faded 
and broken remnants of rose leaves. 
He shut the diary quickly and looked 
at his wife. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s blank. 
it as a notebook.” 


I'll use 


MEMORY 


E two have loved before. Sit by my side, 
Hold me quite close, and let us both recall 


The times we have sat thus. 


The shadows fall 


And thoughts long since forgot come on the tide 
Of the soft night. Dear, open thy heart wide, 
The past doth live in us again, and all 


The wealth of former lives. 


Alas, the wall 


Of flesh our vision blinds! Take we as guide 
All-seeing Love, and into*those dim days 
Together may we walk. Dost thou not see 
How constantly our feet did tread the ways 
That led from thee to me—from me to thee? 
To-day we meet again—again Love lays 
His hand on us and gives us memory. 
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Mary Otivier, by May Sinclair; The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

F ornate and elaborate accounts 
of giddy or dull females there 
are, Heaven knows, a super- 

abundance in the land this year, as every 
year. But “Mary Olivier,” May Sin- 
clair’s contribution, is far removed 
from such. It is as far, let us say, as 
Fort Wayne is from Vienna. “Mary 
Olivier” may respectably claim a place 
along with “The Moon and Sixpence” 
among the outstanding novels of the 
season. 

In this study of character May Sin- 
clair does not use the broad brush 
strokes of W. Somerset Maugham. 
Here is a working with finer tools— 
a meticulous care, a neat piling up of 
minute detail. She tells her almost 
pallid story quietly, calmly, with per- 
haps a certain jerkiness of style yet 
with no breathlessness, or even the 
touch of hysteria one expects from that 
author. Probably the minutiz preclude 
that. Nevertheless, and_ strangely 
enough, the story does not lose, but 
rather does it gain by this very meticu- 
lousness, a dignity that is in no way 
dependent on the grand labeling of the 
divisions: Infancy, Childhood, Adoles- 
cence, Maturity, and Middle Age. 

The tale is of the life of Mary from 
her second birthday to her forty-sev- 
enth year, a life surfacely placid 
enough—to the neighbors, doubtless, 
even enviable. A clever, intense little 
girl, with the very human desire for 
affection as well as a peg on which 
to hang affection, Mary has for mother 
the sort of creature about whom pop- 
ular ballads are written, a good, sweet, 
self-sacrificing woman—who must never 


be hurt. The mother has a throttle 
hold on the family. Tranquil and com- 
placent usually, she is pathetic and 
fragile and implacable’ when crossed, 
Mary, attaining understanding, sees 
through her, but she must adore her 
even while she hates. “Ever since ] 
began to grow up I felt there was some- 
thing about mamma that would kill me 
if I let it. I’ve had to fight for every 
single thing I’ve ever wanted. It’s aw- 
ful, fighting her when she’s so sweet and 
gentle. But it’s either that or go under.” 

For Mary, who has the cleverness 
the boys should have, the mother cares 
least of all her children; and it is Mary, 
alone of the children that the father, 
jealous of the boys their mother loves, 
can tolerate. To her sons the mother 
brings actual death; to her daughter 
almost death of the spirit. 

And Mary is a bluestocking. Asa 
youngster she finds magic and escape 
from her Puritan tradition in Hegel, 
Spinoza, Kant, Haeckel. striver 
after reality, a deep and sound thinker, 
yet always a poet, Mary passes through 
life, a life spent in a, dreary community 
of incredible dullness, missing no great 
experience that life has to offer. There 
is yet much pleasure in the world for 
those to whom much is forbidden, and 
for Mary the ordinary holds so much 
of deadly sin! Even the happiness of 
writing poems is a happiness secret 
and selfish. Music is debauchery. As 
for friendship with a man—obscenity. 
The apparently static tragedy of “Mary 
Olivier” is perhaps not so pathetic. Her 
most subtle and thrilling experiences 
could not have come to her save as fe 
actions from her Puritan education. 

L. V. B. 
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By Edwin Carty Ranck 


The English Invasion of Our Stage 


HERE have been many surprises 
and disappointments during the 
present theatrical season, but the 

keenest regret that has come to me 
was the failure of “The Lost Leader,” 
one of the finest plays that New York 
has seen since “John Ferguson.” It 
was an undeserved failure and the only 
explanation that I can vouchsafe for 
this lack of public appreciation is that 
the Irish question, like Bolshevism and 
the peace treaty, has been worn thread- 
bare. The play smacked of propaganda 
and the audiences were unable to per- 
ceive its finer and bigger values as 
pure drama. The moment the Sinn 
Fein movement was mentioned I no- 
ticed that the atmosphere of the the- 
ater grew perceptibly colder and the 
mercury stayed at freezing thereafter. 
Art and propaganda are two ingredients 
that will not mix. 

Another disappointment to me was 
the much-heralded musical version of 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” another fore- 
runner of the English invasion of 
Broadway. This romantic opera by 
André Messager, based upon Booth 
Tarkington's charming story, proved 
singularly dull and. uninspiring, al- 
though dressed out in most attractive 
garb. The music was never an integral 
part of the plot. Somehow, it seemed 
interjected into the story willy-nilly, and 


when Robert Parker as the Duke of 
Winterset suddenly burst into song dur- 
ing the prologue, I was as much sur- 
prised as I should be to hear a New 
York traffic policeman warble a love 
ditty while clearing a passage for Fifth 
Avenue pedestrians. The entire score 
lacked melody, and, with the exception 
of John Clarke, the singers were second 
rate. 

One of the surprises of the season 
was the great dramatic power displayed 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay in an ironic 
and tragic little fantasy called “Aria da 
Capo,” presented in the wilds of Mac- 
dougal Street by the Provincetown 
Players. With the exception of 
“Dope,” this is the finest thing the 
Players have ever done. The critic of 
the New York Times has pronounced 
it “the most beautiful and most inter- 
esting play in the English language 
now to be seen in New York.” Miss 
Millay’s power as a dramatist fully 
equals her genius as a poet, which is 
saying much. 

Another pleasant surprise was the 
unexpected success of Elsie Janis “and 
her gang” in the musical potpourri 
“Let’s Go.” Miss Janis has been away 
from us much, much too long, and the 
emphatic approval of theatergoers has" 
delighted all admirers of this versatile 
young woman who did such splendid 
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work in entertaining our doughboys in 
France. 

Disappointing, at least to sensation- 
mongers, was the overrated and over- 
advertised “Aphrodite,” presented at 
that opulent morgue in Central Park 
West—the Cent Theater. The 
greatest success with this 
non-thrilling thrillér Yas the astute 
work of Will Page, press representa- 
tive for the production. He is un- 
doubtedly the star performer of 
“Aphrodite.” However, the show will 
probably attract admiring comment 
from those who believe that all must 
be gold that glitters—even if it is a 
brick. 

John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” which has proved such a tre- 
mendous success in London, will not, I 
am certain, duplicate that success in 
this country. It will, of course, have a 
certain amount of vogue because of its 
subject matter, but the crudities and in- 


congruities of the play itself, although 
offset to a large extent by the admirable 
acting of Frank McGlynn as Lincoln, 
and by the poetic beauty of Mr. Dfink- 
water’s lines, are too glaringly appar- 
ent ever to make it more than caviar 
to the general public. At least that is 


my personal opinion. Most theater- 
goers will not “get” the play. The sub- 
tle beauty of Mr. Drinkwater’s work 
is too fine to be broadly popular. But 
all lovers of Lincoln will be mad about 
it—and they should be. 

The program defines “Abraham Lin- 
coln” as “a drama in three acts and six 
episodes.” These episodes carry the 
spectator from the front parlor of the 
Lincoln home in Springfield to the cor- 
ridor outside the president’s box at 
Ford’s Theater on the night of April 
14, 1865, when he was shot by John 
Wilkes Booth. Such historic characters 
as Seward, Stanton, Gideon Wells, 
John Hay, General Grant, Salmon 
Chase, General Lee, and General Meade 
move through these scenes, but not al- 


Ainslee’s 


ways impressively. However, the aus 
thor has managed to give an air of 
reality to the big moments of his play. 

What I most emphatically did not 
like was the Chronicler—badly played 
by Leonard Mudie—who was a sort of 
Greek chorus for this modern tragedy 
of sublimity. 

But there is drama in the play, plenty 
of it. The legitimate action in itself 
is enough to give the play the impetus 
that sweeps it on to the inevitable ¢a- 
tastrophe when the report of the as- 
sassin’s revolver plunged a nation into 
blackest gloom. 

There are beautiful moments in the 
play that stir one’s soul like the haunt- 
ing strains of great music. One such 
is the scene near Appomattox, when 
General Grant, coming unexpectedly 
into the room of a farmhouse, finds 
Lincoln and his secretary, John Hay, 
fast asleep, overcome by weariness and 
overwork. The great general gently 
covers the great president with a mili- 
tary cloak and steals silently out of 
the room, chewing thoughtfully upon 
his ever-present cigar, his mind busy 
with the tremendous problems confront 
ing the menaced nation, This scene 
is exquisitely handled. 

One feels the sense of impending 
tragedy from the very first, as one feels 
it in the Greek dramas and in the work 
of Thomas Hardy.- Calamity is in the 
air; it rides upon the gathering storm 
as the play progresses. 

The Lincoln of Frank McGlynn is all 
that the most exacting critic could de 
sire. All the humor, the pathos, and 
the patience of the man are wonderfully 
realized in this remarkable stage pre 
sentment. Mr. Drinkwater has per 
formed his task with a reverend hand 
and no true American can afford to miss 
this play. All honor to William Hat 
ris, Jr., for producing it. - 

It seems ages ago since theatergoers 
raved over a Belasco production. 50 
much water has run under the bridges 
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since “The Darling of the Gods;” so 
many really great stage directors have 
come into being, that Mr. Belasco some- 
how seems like an anachronism. Gaz- 
ing at his latest production, “The Son- 
Daughter,” with its false glitter and in- 
finitesimal detail, I found myself echo- 
ing the words of Peachey Carnehan as 
he looked at the editor in “The Man 
Who Would Be King”: “And you’ve 
been setting here ever since—oh, 
Lord!” 

“The Son-Daughter” is a melodrama 
in three acts and five scenes by George 
Scarborough and Mr. Belasco. We are 
told that it is a “play of new China.” 
The action takes place in our own Pell 
Street and there is much blood and 
thunder in the working out of the plot. 
It will undoubtedly prove a success, 
because Mr. Belasco still has the box- 
office knack, but it will not add any- 
thing to his reputation. Lenore Ulric, 
Harry Mestayer, and Albert Bruning 
all give excellent performances in a 
play of tinsel and brass. 


Miss Billie Burke is doing the best: 


acting of her career in “Cesar’s Wife,” 
a subtle and well-written play by W. 
Somerset Maugham. The most ‘seri- 
ous criticism that I have ever made of 
Miss Burke’s acting is its obvious in- 
sincerity. She has never in the past— 
at least, to my mind—succeeded in be- 
ing anything but Billie Burke, using her 
physical charms for all they are worth 
to captivate an audience, rather than 
concealing her personality in the part. 
But in this play, while she is still her 
own charming self, she really acts the 
part of Violet, fighting her love for an- 
other man under the protection of a 
husband who fails to see the tempta- 
tion of propinquity, believing that, like 
Cexsar’s wife, his own is above reproach. 

Sir Arthur Little is the husband, and 
when he discovers that his wife Violet 
loves his secretary, Roland Perry, he 
makes the secretary stay on instead of 
dismissing him, and gives them every 
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opportunity, to meet. Then his wife, 
grown desperate by the unbearable situ- 
ation, lies to her husband and makes 
him believe that she had never really 
loved Perry at all. In the end her head 
is on her husband’s shoulder and she 
has given up her lover. Czsar’s wife 
is still above reproach. It is a bitterly 
satirical situation, quite in the best style 
of the man who wrote “The Moon and 
Sixpence.” Whether it will be widely 
popular is a moot question. 

Excellent acting was done by Nor- 
man Trevor as the husband; Ernest 
Glendinning as Roland Perry; Hilda 
Spong as Mrs. Pritchard; Margaret 
Dale as Mrs. Etheridge, and Frederic 
de Belleville as Osman Pasha. 

It is also a moot question as to 
whether Miss Laurette Taylor’s new- 
est vehicle, “One Night in Rome,” writ- 
ten for her by her husband, Hartley 
Manners, will be particularly successful, 
but Miss Taylor is, as usual, an indi- 
vidual success. After all, the play isn’t 
so much the thing, when Laurette Tay- 
lor is in it. Miss Taylor is always the 
thing—and a very fetching, whimsical, 
thoroughly delightful thing she is. 

Miss Taylor plays the part of an 
unfortunate young Englishwoman, the 
innocent wife of a blackguard, who 
commits suicide one night in Rome, 
leaving a letter wrongfully accusing her 
of infidelity and making it appear that 
she was to blame for his wasted life. 
How she lives this down and ulti- 
mately wins the man of her heart is 
the story of the play. Philip Merivale 
as the lucky man of her heart was all 
that any heroine could have desired, 
and the rest of the supporting cast was 
well chosen. 

Surely, if there is any other cleverer 
and more subtle light comedian on our 
stage to-day—William Collier, of 
course, always excepted—than Clifton 
Crawford, I don’t know his name. Mr. 
Crawford, former star of “‘The Three 
Twins” and other musical shows, and 
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the man who made “Gunga Din” im- 
mortal in vaudeville, has been making 
giant strides in his art. In “My Lady 
Friends” he provokes chuckles, guffaws, 
and uproarious applause by legitimate 
comedy means. 

This laughable farce concerns the af- 
fairs of James Smith, a Bible publisher, 
whose wife is so economical and thrifty 
that her husband longs for her to dis- 
play streaks of extravagance. When 
she refuses to spend his money, he 
spends much of it himself on three fas- 
cinating young females, for whom he 
provides. establishments, never, how- 
ever, availing himself of the tempting 
opportunities to be naughty that they 
throw in his way. He is too good to 
be true, but manages, nevertheless, to 
become entangled in: many compromis- 
ing situations, also involving his lawyer 
friend who has an extravagant wife. 

It is bubbling entertainment from 
start to finish and I can heartily rec- 
ommend it to all theatergoers who en- 
joy a hearty laugh. Clifton Ctawford 
would make an overstocked saloon 
keeper forget his troubles. In the midst 
of the play he sings an interpolated 
song, “Spreading Sunshine,” with June 
Walker, a refreshingly sincere little 
actress, and there was not a still hand 
in the house. 

Theresa Maxwell Conover, as a 
smart, cynical society woman—the sort 
of part she adorns so well—adds much 
to the gayety of this spontaneous farce. 
“My Lady Friends” deserves to run 
until next summer’s straw hat has been 
discarded. 

Written nearly thirtyefive years ago, 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham” appeared 
in dramatic form for the first time on 
the stage under the friendly chaperon- 
age of the New York Theater Guild 
and proved a success in the eyes of the 
discriminating, although it failed to keep 
step with the run of “John Ferguson,” 
the guild’s most conspicuous achieve- 
ment up to date. 
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This dramatic version of William 
Dean Howells’ most successful noyel 
was made by Miss Lillian Sabine, g 
Washington schoolmarm, and she sue 
ceeded in keeping much of the novel's 
charm intact. The quaint old costumes 
of the period of 1875 and the really 
charming stage decorations of Le 
Simonson atoned in a large degree for 
the obvious lack of drama in the play, 

“Old songs are sweetest, old tales are 
best,” said the program—and there is 
the mellowness of old wine in this 
quaint stage tale of the Boston that dis 
cussed Longfellow and Whittier; the 
Boston that went to the Moody and 
Sankey. revivals ; the Boston that gasped 
in amazement over the invention of 
vocal telegraphy by Alexander Graham 
Bell. Seeing “The Rise of Silas Lap 
ham” was like lifting the lid of an old 
cedar chest and smelling the rare odors 
of a bygone day. 

It is the simple story of self-made 
Silas Lapham, who made his fortune in 
mineral paint, became all snarled up 

*in Boston society, lost his money, and 
then found himself again in the simple 
scenes of his earlier environment. And 
throughout the play, like a sweet strain 
of music, runs the deep love of Penel- 
ope Lapham for Tom Carey. 

Returning to the New York stage 
after an absence of five years, James 
K. Hackett gave a memorable perform 
ance as Silas Lapham. It was a rugged 
and sincere Silas, true to the spirit of 
the novel, incorporating the virile vit 
tue of true Americanism. Mr. Hackett 
is to be sincerely congratulated upon 
his achievement. There was not a false 
note in his impersonation. 

Miss Marjorie Vonnegut, so long 
with the Washington Square Players, 
gave a finished and beautiful perform 
ance as Penelope Lapham. Grace Her 
derson as Mrs. Lapham; Walter Howe 
as Bromfield Corey; Helen Westley # 
Mrs. Corey, and Henry Stillman as M# 
ton Rogers, the transparent villain, a 
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lent efficient aid in maintaining the illu- 
sion of reality. 

The French repertoire company 
headed by Robert Casadesus is winning 
laurels at the Theatre Parisien. Among 

: the entertaining comedies produced, 
) first place; so far, goes to “La Cruche,” 
: by Pierre Wolff and Georges Courte- 
line. 
At the Park Theater the Society of 
American Singers continues to give de- 
lightful interpretation of the Gilbert 
: and Sullivan operas. All New York 
is talking about these performances. 


tM They are more than the most ardent 
d admirers of Gilbert and Sullivan could 
d ever have hoped for in this unregen- 
f erate age of cynicism and radicalism. 
n These singers appeared last November 
- in one of the most thoroughly satisfac- 
d tory performances of “Robin Hood” 
Ss I have ever seen “on any stage.” 


Frank Moulan is a most valuable ad- 
le dition to the ranks of the organiza- 
in tion. He has revealed unexpected ver- 
ip satility in his comedy work and is rap- 
id idly gaining the true Gilbert-and-Sul- 
le livan flavor. In “The Yeoman of the 
ad Guard,” for instance, he played the part 
in of the fool and made this most seri- 
el- ous of all Gilbert and Sullivan rdéles 
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a wistful and pathetic figure. It was 
by all odds the best acting Mr. Moulan 
has ever done. Likewise in “The Gon- 
doliers,” Mr. Moulan played an entirely 
different rdle from anything that he had 
ever before essayed during his stage 
career and carried it off with distinction. 
His enunciation is a delight to hear and 
his dancing is grace itself. 

William Danforth, than whom there 
is no better G. and S. actor in captiv- 
ity to-day, has repeated his great suc- 
cess as “The Mikado;” and as the 
Grand Inquisitor in “The Gondoliers” 
he also acted with consummate art. 
Here is an actor in whom Gilbert and 
Sullivan would have taken great joy. 
The atmosphere of G.-and-S. fun per- 
meates his personality. 

Cora Tracy’s golden contralto is al- 
ways a pleasuré to hear in these per- 
formances and Bertram Peacock is an- 
other welcome figure. Also there are 
Craig Campbell, May Naudain, and 
Irene Williams, all of whom acquit 
themselves with great credit. 

This organization, of which William 
Wade Hinshaw is president, is like 
manna in the wilderness to those who 
are weary of the Broadway musical 
piffle. 


ge 
OLD LOVE 
ed Now spring is come with all things new— 
of Spring—and my heart is tired of you! 
if- 
ett I know your kisses past surprise 
on Upon the lips, upon the eyes, 
Ise 
And eyes and lips in that duress 
ng Are sick of dusk and silentness, 
1 For spring has come with buds in rain, 
ef- And I must to the woods again. 
ywe 
r Oh, spring has come with all things new, 
{iv Spring—but my heart is tired of you! 
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‘THE: fiction program for April is 


surely one of the most varied we 
have ever arranged for you. First, 
there will be a long story by John Sey- 
mour Wood, in which genial fun is 
poked at modern spiritism. It is called 
“With the Aid of the Spirits.” An 
intriguing problem is posed and unrav- 
eled to every one’s satisfaction in 
“séances” instead of chapters. The 
author must have found it difficult to 
suppress his chuckles while he was 
writing this tale. We know that read- 
ing it will be an even more delightful 
experience to you. St. John Ervine, 
who wrote “John Ferguson,” one of the 
big theatrical successes of last season, 
contributes a remarkable story entitled 
“When Mrs. Chalmers Failed.” Du 
Vernet Rabell is at her sprightly best 
in “Degrees of Innocence.” Robert W. 
Sneddon goes to Paris for the extraor- 
dinary happenings in “Love and Lions.” 
Bonnie Ginger, in “Lost Lake,” deftly 
gets her heroine out of a difficult situ- 
ation and into the arms of the right 
man. Miss Ginger has for years been 
one of AINSLEE’s popular contributors. 
We asked her to tell you something 
about herself. Here is what she has to 
say: 
| WAS born in Sanford, Maine, the 
home of Palm Beach cloth. At a 
very early age I removed to the plains 
of western Kansas, where the expanse 
of buffalo grass and rainless sky in- 
spired in me my first poem, which 
appeared with an illustration of my 
own in the Sod School Monthly, of 
which I was the editor. 
“We then moved on Westward, to 
the foot of Pike’s Peak. Eighteen years 
of the Rocky, Mountains explain why I 
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Readers 


always view a Berkshire or an Adirom 
dack with a faintly concealed smile 
“Having traveled on to the Coast and 
lived in Mexico and Cincinnati, ang 
having tried vainly to get on the Dem 
ver and St. Louis papers, I wisely 
burned eight bushels of unpublished 
stories, novels, and poems, and cam 
to New York. Within three months 
a big daily extended to me the hospe 
tality of a whole feature-page, tum 
ning almost weekly for a year, called 
the something-or-other of the Rocky 
Mountain Girl—impressions, with the 
writer's sketches for _ illustration 
Friends urged me to try magazine 
stories. I landed in two or three mar 
kets, and then AINSLEE’s asked fora 
tale. Ever since—well, as long as] 
can’t be an aviator, or have long, thick, 
golden hair, or marry Charlie Chap 
lin, I’d rather write than do anything 
else in the world. Writing is haw 
work, but it’s big fun—and so is New 
York. Only, it’s too far from the 
Rocky Mountains.” 
THE present number will probably 
reach you a bit late. Most mage 
zines. were held up during the fall and 
winter by labor difficulties. The lat 
ter had scarcely been adjusted whet 
weather conditions became so bad that 
railroads and express companies fount 
it impossible to maintain their freight 
schedules. This explains why AIN® 
LEE’s has not been on sale as early 
the month as heretofore. Howeveh 
we are doing our best to catch up. A 
few issues are being published at i 
tervals of less than a month, Pilea 
watch the news stands, and so be sift 
of seeing each number as soon a# 
appears. 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Only heating is required for this delicious, wholesome 
dish, welcome at any meal. 

Delicious, because they have that rich nutty flavor that 
only baking can bring out, and Heinz Beans are baked 
thoroughly in real dry heat ovens. 

Wholesome, because real baking makes beans digestible. 

Flavored and made richer with Heinz famous tomato 
sauce, and pork of prime breakfast bacon cut. 


Four kinds to suit any taste 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Bosten style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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And—of Course— 


NaBIsco Sugar Wafers. First for them- 
selves because of their gossamer lightness 
and creamy goodness. And then for their 
unique fitness for all occasions of serving. 


With dessert; as dessert; with beverages; 
with fruit; with afternoon tea; or wher- 
ever the dictates of sociability and good 
taste demand the best. 


Three other wafer dainties are ANOLA, Ramona and Lotus, 
appropriate companions to Nasisco, differing from one 
another in their flavors and choice fillings. 


Now sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. S. Battleships. 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to “make good’’ on a man-of-war. The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 
the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch. If a watch will stand up and give active 


ewel $4250 
A Month 


Burlington 


And yet you may geta 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the ° 
master watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions. 
Fitted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 


from. You pay only rock-bottom price—yes, “bed rock-bottom price’—the lowest price at which the 
Burlington is sold 


e You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
ee t irst / ship the watch to you on approval. Ycu are the sole judge. No 
* obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. 


Write for Booklet! 


Put your name and address in 


the coupon or on a letter or post card now Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1433 

and get your Burlington Watch book free & 
and prepaid. You will know a lot more Please send me (without obligations and ‘prepaid) 
about watch buying when you read it Too, you your free book on watches with full explanation of your 


will see handsome illustrations in full color of all Cash or $3.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 
the newest cases from which you have to choose. 
The booklet is free. Merely send your name and 
address on the coupon. 


Name 
Burlington Watch Company 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept.1433,Chicago, Ill. Add 
Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN= 


Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 


CAN YOU 
World tests 
Secure ex- 


SEL 2c. R GALLON? 
for to prove it. 
clusive plants for your county. 
oid,” x “2,” Bradley Beach, 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
$116.00 a month to 
travel if desired; 
No age limit. 


INSPECTORS: 
start and expenses; 
unlimited advancement. 
Three months’ home study. 
Situation arrang Prepare for perma- 
nent position. Write for booklet CM 28. 
Training Institute, Buf- 
alo, 


Agents and Help Wanted—Coutinued 


Songs, Poems, ec 


BECOME 
work; great 
you; write, 
York, Dept 
WANTED Stories, 
new magazine. Cash paid on 
typed handwritten MSS 
Send MSS National Story Magazine, 
Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


~MEN—WOMEN, 18 up, wanted.  $100- 
Hundreds government jo 
Institute, 


DETECTIVE.—Big pay; easy 
demand everywhere; we show 
Wagner, 186 East 79th St., New 
. 502. 


Articles, Poems, for 
acceptance, 
acceptable. 
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open. Write for list 
Dept. O-2, Rochester, 

AGENTS: $100 Automobile 
owners everywhere wild with enthusiasm. 
Marvelous invention doubles power, mile- 
age, efficiency. Saves ten times its cost. 


Sensational sales everywhere. Territory go- 

$26 Sample Outfit and 
ar free. write quick. L, Ballwey, 
Dept. 182, Louisville, Ky. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 


Factories’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, x3. _ 
BE A Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write ¢. T. 
436 Westover Building, Kansas 
SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have an 


attractive line of premium assortments for 
live salesmen. Commission from $5.00 to 
20.00 per order. If you want an upto- 
date line, write today. Canfield Mfg. Co., 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, Ill. 


DETECTIVES EARN 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Particulars free. Write. American Detec- 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


BIG MONEY. 


MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash 
uine, fool experts, stand tests, 
1-50th the price. Few live agents wanted 
to sell from handsome sample case; big 
profits, pleasant work. Write today. Mex- 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box CD 3, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 


like gen- 
yet sell for 


SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 


to consumer, Large line—good profits— 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
: rite. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 


ready. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WE pay $100 monthly salary and furnish 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book “‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our — of its patentab'e 


WRITE A SONG—Love, 
childhood, patriotic or 
compose music and 
Send words today 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


WRITE the Words for a3 
write music and guarantee @ 
lication. Submit poems on a 
Broadway Studios, 159C 
ing, New rk. 


WRITE words for a 
guarantee publis 
Submit poems on patriotigm, 
subject. Chester Music Co, 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicagg 
WRITE WORDS FOR SE 
write music, publish and seam 
Submit poems on any subject 
politan Studios, 914 S. 
pom 120, Chicago. 
SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE 
Contains valuable instructing” 
Submit song-poems for 
will furnish music, 
publication or sale. |\nickerbodker 
Gaiety Bide... New Yor 


HAVE YOU SONG_POR 
best proposition. Hibbeler, 


Mother, 
any sj 
suarantee 
Meg 


ception Blank and free guide book. Send 

model or sketch and description for free 

opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 

Prompt Attention. Reason - 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 


Terms. 
Ninth, Washington, D. 


PATENTS. Highest references. 
reasonable. Best results. as- 

sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent 644 Surect.. Washington, 
Dd. 


Rates 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 D Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington. D. C. 


PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories. 
Previous acceptance not Send 
Special Free Offer. Depart ry: 


nature. pegden & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- | Dickens Ave., Chicago. 
ington, D 
PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- Motion-Picture Pig 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Rig 
We show you 


Great demand. 
free particulars. Rex Publishem 
P-6, Chicago. 

$50—$100 weekly writing Movim 
Plays. Get free book; valuabie 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwrg 
lege, Box 278, X Y 9, Chicago 


FREE to writers—A wonder 
of money-making hints, suggestiom ping | 
the A B C of successful Story a 
writing. Absolutely Free. “W 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Aubum 


Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW wi 
are to gain success, win friends, & 
or the reverse? Scientific, comm 
formation. _ Wonderful 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’ 
sketch for 10 cents and a 
son-Heyw Co., Dept. 3, @ 
Bidg., San Francisco. 


CRYSTAL GAZING—THE 4@ 
SEND self-addressed stam 
free instructions. Studio, 


poultry and stock powders igler Com- 4 * Asbury Park, N v 4 
MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- WRITE NEWS ITEMS Short Miscellaneous intende 
sary. ; make secret investigations, re- pay ip apage time, comfor 
ports. alaries; expenses. American For- | Tight Book and plans free. ress Re- ST-STU-T-T-TERING And that m: 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. cured yt ag Instructie hoo cm 
Walter McDonnell ‘otomac 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to | ,GEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. | My | Pulling, Washington, D. © traged 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See copyright and Lester de- he said 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer | Frates. P. O B. 1461. Boston SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
in this issue. double- edge, 35c per dozen; 
WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid | 25c per dozen. Mail your bls res 
SALES AGENTS WANTED in. every any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- | pay postage one way. te Sur can't e 
county to give all or spare time. Posi- necessary; complete outline Free. Producers Razor Co., 611 Chestnut St, N you'll ; 
tions sooth oree to $1,500 yearly. Je League, 439 St. Louis. Pittsburgh, Pa. he 
train the inexperienced. Novelty © mS 
Company, 14 Bar in Cn, eo HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. Our SELL YOUR OWN PROPE helped 
book tells how: also w oy to sell. Contains commissions, new plan, aula feet 
model scenario, list of 50 buyers, and a n- book tells how. Simplex ng a) 
SCIENCE creates new auto wonder. | formation necessary: price 25¢. Photoplay | froadway, New York. 
Solves puzzling problem: no more rain or Book Company, Dept. 2—4838 Champlain 
snow-blurred windshields; Mystic Cloth, Ave " EXE Yor 
works like magic; deposits invisible chemi- — AUTOMOBILE ] ved, ot 
cal film; one rub keeps glass clear 24 simple, 
hours; one agent sold 5,000. Security Shorthand day. Kautch Sales Co. money 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 241, Toledo, Ohio. nH, O 
BUILD A PHONOGRAP matter 
AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. | _ SHORTHAND. Rest practical system. K Reliable Dayton Motte 
in 


Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal 
Metallic Letter Co., 
cago. 


AGENTS—Get particulars of the best 
paying proposition ever put on the market: 


offer to general 
431 T. N. 


avents. 
Clark, Chi- 


something no one else sells: make $4.000 
yearly. Address Albert Mills, Megr., 1459 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


I. 

speed with 
brochure free. 
New York. 


Shorthand, learn 
easy practice. 
King Institute, 


nours ; 
Proof lessons, 
EA-26, Station F, 


Candy 


CHERI Assorted lb. hox 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best you 
ever tasted or ‘the box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 8S. 15th, Phila. 


Hardware for stamp. 
West Court Street, D 


Vaudeville 


GET ON STAGE! 
necessary. nd stamp p for in 
let “*All ‘About Vaudeville. 
255, Jackson, Mich. 
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“Today good old Wright came to my office. 


ay Past Me, Jim” 


All day the boys had been drop- 


ping in to congratulate me on my promotion. But with Wright it was different. 
Just “When I had to give up school to go to work I came to the plant seeking any kind of a 


Se job—I was just a young fellow without much thought about responsibilities. 


on the payroll and turned me over to 
akindly interest in me from the first. 


Wright, an assistant foreman then as now. 
‘Do well the job that’s given you, lad,’ he said, ‘and 


They put me 
e took 


in time you’ll win out.’ 

eS “Well, Idid my best at my routine work, but I soon realized that if ever I was going to get ahead I must not 
sts only do my work well, but prepare for something better. So I wrote to Scranton and found I could get exactly 
‘and 8 the course I needed to learn our business. I took it up and began studying an hour or two each evening. 

age “Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole 


newmeaning Wright began giving me the most par- 
ticular jobs—and asking my advice. And there came, 
also,an increase in pay. Next thing I knewI was made 
HE ie wsistant foreman of a new department. I kept right on 
<= studying because I could see results and each day I was 
wplying what I learned. Then there was a change and 
lwas promoted to foreman—at good money, too. 


“And now the first big goal is reached—I am super- 


us intendent, with an income that means independence, 
comforts and enjoyments at home—all those things 

nd that make life worth living. 

Potomst “Wright is still at the same job, an example of the 


5 tragedy of lack of training. What a truth he spoke when 
he said today, “You've gone ’way past me, Jim—and you 


deserve to.’ Heads win—every time!”’ 

Yes, it’s simply a question of training. Your hands 
can't earn the money you need, but your head can if 
you'll give it a chance. 

The International Correspondence Schools have 
helped more than two million men and women to win 
promotion, to earn more money, to know the joy of get- 
ting ahead in business and in life. 

Isn't it about time to find out what they can do for you? 
4 ati , You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
tocktion choice, with an income that will make possible 

mosey in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts 
a luxuries you would like to provide your family. No 
atter what your age, your occupation, your education, 
or your means—you can do it! 
a an we ask is the chance to prove it—without obliga- 
i? Part or a penny of cost. That's fair, isn’t 
* Then mark and mail this coupon. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3617, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 


Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
| ‘Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Sign Painter 
| MEOUANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
| Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
OLVIL ENGINEEK BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mappi and Typist 
| MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
| Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
| Concrete Builder Mathematics 
Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
| PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing Spanish 
| CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Poultry Raising Italian 
| Name 
Present 
| 
Street 
| and No. ——— 
| City State. _ 
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ADVERTISING SECTIO.. 


= ARTIST IN 2 


Conscientious, careful training by members of our 
Faculty made this possible. If you like to draw, 
you, too, should succeed—with the right training, 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. The business 
world pays big prices for good designs and _ illus- 
trations. Develop a high-salaried ability in your spare 
time by the “Federal” home-study method—a Course 
highly endorsed, easy to learn and apply. 


Write Today for “‘Your Future”’ 


A book every ambitious young me sae woman should 


read—it will open your eyes. ‘rE , for the asking. 
Federal Se School of Commercial Designing 
1214 Warner Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Complete Musical Outfits 
On Free Trial 


Any musical instrument on a week’strial 
with complete outfit, case, music, self instruc- 
tors, etc. Have a free trial. No obligation to buy. 


Send for Free Catalog 


All musical instruments illustrated. detaile of See 
trial and sma!i monthly payments. “write for catalog now 


The Rudolph WarlitzerCo.,, Dept.1703, 


.Cineinna’ 
Chicago 


i this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. 

to appear as attractive as possible for your own self- satisfaction, which 

is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general 

judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,” 

“look your best” at all times. 

wise; it will injure your welfare? 


Not only should you wish 


Permit no one to see you looking other- 
Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘*‘TRADOS" (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactorp 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1407 Ackerman Bldg., BINGHAMTON, N, ipeded 


therefore it pays to 


Is pleasant 


y 
still hig’ 
there lik 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 


Duplicating Devices 


Wanted to Buy 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. to 75 copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or _ gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. You 
need one. Booklet. free. L. T. Durkin, 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Farm Lands 


RAISE BIG CROPS on our splendid 
hardwood lands in Michigan. No swamps 
or stones. Only $15 to $35 per A. Easy 
terms. 10 to 160 A. Schools, churches, 
> Fine climate; pure wa- 
ter, lakes & streams. Money loaned to 
Oldest and largest company. Write 
today for free booklet. Swigart Land Co., 
X1265, First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH.—We 
pay up to $35.00 per set (broken or not). 
Also buy discarded gold jewelry, gold 
crowns, bridges, platinum, diamonds, 
watches, and silver. Send now. Cash by 
return mail. Package held 5 to 10 days 
for sender’s approval of our offer. U. 5. 
Smelting Works, Dept. 64, Chicago, IIL 


MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS 
any old gold, silver, magneto points, old 
watches, diamonds, platinum, old or broken 
jewelry, false teeth, gold * — ores or 
nuggets. War Bonds & amps. Send 
them to us today. Highest. "ae paid in 
cash by return mail. Goods returned in 10 
days if you're not satisfied. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 253 Lennox Bildg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Coins, Stamps, 


WE BUY OLD MONEY, 
dates worth $2 to $500 each. 
ave valuable ¢ 


money, you may 
posted, send 10c for New B 
ing Price List, size 4x6. Ga 


Box 33, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


OLD Coins, Large_ Spring 
logue of Coins for Sale, free. 
quoting prices paid for com 
William Hesslein, 101 Tremoate 
Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN 


5s JENUINE 
158 GENUI 


Mexico War 
and India Service, 
Only 10c. Finest 
60% Agents 
free. We buy 
years. Hussman Stamp > Cb, 
Louis, Mo. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


ow as Never Before You Need the 
ncyclopaedia Britannica 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE . 


War awoke this great land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awaken- 
. There probably is not a man, woman or child among the more than _ 100,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
ates upon whom the past five years has not had a profound effect. Great reforms are being hastened and 
is will be a better and cleaner world after the ordeals of fire through which it has passed. 1e participa- 
of the United States as never before in the world’s affairs has brought to the people new interests not limited to the 
hborhood, town or city in which they live, but interests that are world wide. A miracle has been wrought in men’s 
inds, a miracle in which there is a tremendous thirst for knowledge, a knowledge which is absolutely necessary today, 
never before. Where can people find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many different 
ts in which they are interested, as a consequence of this awakening P They naturally turn to the wonderful store- 
of knowledge — the world’s greatest guide to correct and authoritative information —The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Britannica furnishes practical, detailed and authoritative articles of great value to the business man, to the manu- 
r, to the importer, to the worker in the industries. The Britannica wiil give a foundation for study of subjects 
illbe uppermost in our minds for years to come. It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new 
hits, new work and new interests. 

A Complete Library of Knowledge. down and studying the facts of past cpese that were somewhat 
But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate wars? In England after the Napoleonic campaigns; in the 
is more then a guide for the enterprising business United States after the Civil War; to France, to rmany 

ofthe United States, fitting him to be a citizen of and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? 


world merchant. The Britannica is a complete This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclo- 
fyol knowledge on every subject. It discusses in a way that paedia Britannica—literally brings the whole world to the 
fan understand every branch of science, industry, literature, reader. It tells all about foreign countries, their people, their 


mligion, inventions and engineering; history and race history, their progress, their resources, their imports and 
ent; wars and peace; architecture, astronomy, chem- exports. An hour a day with the Britannica will give you as 
r and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as 

phy, biography, law and physics. You and your family we Americans now have of the States of the Union. 


find in the Britannica a liberal education. In answer to . 
hundred questions which every day come to your mind and Woman Needs the Britannica as Never 
your wife’s and children’s minds—it will tell you more Before. 

everything than you can get from any other source, 


war. pas the ctatue of women industrially and 
vy. mother must keep abreast of the great thoughts 
What Is Before Us? and movements that are taking pe throughout the world, that 
are many serious post-war problems confronting are vitally affecting her. Woman today in her greater and more 

Do you understand the tend ies in rind i important place in the world needs the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
t Why are the prices of commodities high? Will wages tannica as never before—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 


still higher or down? Will the cost of living gradually drop? her new status as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in 
there likely to be some great cataclysm that will serve to sen the business world and, as a mother, to make herself broader 
and wages tumbling downward? Are you inclined to be and a bigger woman so she can teach her children wisely and 


th fear of what is before us? Are you sitting correctly. 


29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. The balance is in 


$1 As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 
Small Monthly Payments. 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY— Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 


Our frqpent small stock of sets is printed on the Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Il. 
nd ie, 


- i — i eet mtlemen: Please send me, free, your Illustrated 
ich has os Book “No 15A, giving full information about the new 
Encyclopaedi gay og ioe “J Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me what I will have to 
pi cyclopaedia Britannica. Act today—-NO by pay for a set of the Handy Volume issue of the Britannica 
ing the p and ding for the beautifully printed on genuine India paper. 
trated book telling all about the Britannica. 


Roebuck and Co. 


RFD. Box 
Chicago, Ill. Street 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


HaveYouRead a Copy 


of the New SMITHS 


Not a ntmber goes to press these days that does 
not contain an astonishing number—often ten or more 
—of the strongest and most stirring stories of the season, 
Every one of these stories has been selected for its 
human interest and holding power, or for its novelty, its 


bright comedy, its exciting romance, its absorbing mys- 


tery, its strong drama, or its vital theme. 


They are tales of men and women, their lives and their 
loves, showing generally the more sophisticated side of 
life, and no sex problem is dodged if it is human, gen- 
uine, and delicately handled, and if the ethical intent is 
sound. The artificial, the offensive, the crude, is barred. 
Every story must be based upon a theme—a problem—a 
situation of real and deep interest to women.- We know 
that tastes differ, but we believe that no woman can 
read a copy of Smitn’s these days without finding so 
many stories of vital interest to herself that she wouldn't 
have missed them for three times the price of the 
magazine. 


SMITH’S is on sale at the news stands 
on the Sth of every month. Ask your 
news dealer to reserve your copy. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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In FIREMA 
"Ep ont DENTIST 


alesmen Top All 
Making Money! 


Choose wisely in deciding on your life’s work drifter? Don’t 
bea wage slave ! Stop working for the other breaking your 
neck and your back for barely enough to exist on, Get into a line ee 
work where you get full credit for what you do. The salesman knows 

what he’s worth because his sales sheets SHOW! The 

salesman is independent because his earnings, depen on 

himself! The good salesman can sell HING. 

All fields are open to him. He can travel the Country over or stay in his 
own city. He is respected, looked upto, admired. It’s the cream of iobs. 


The Best Paying Work You Can Do! 


lawyer after years of hard study, waiting for a case! 
doctor aster years of effort, waitin fora patient, Think of 


De You Want to Get Married? Do You Want to Own an 
Auto or a Home? Do You Want a Bigger Bank Account? 
d What You must earn more money. Prices on evrything have ¢ soared. Look what clothes 


cost. Look what a decentimeal conte. t amounts to. Re must 
overcome high prices by earning more. Yeu can’t do it alee 9 you rself 
worth more, Cash on your brain power. Turn your paturel the 
HaveDone proper channel, You can make more money as SAL 
than any other profession or trade youcan You 

n ANYTHING except G PEOP LE SER THINGS YOURW. 
tarsing $92 a Week the other fellow produce n Let the other fellow dothe manufactar- 
ingbut YOU KEE THEM | RS! ‘That'swhatthe must have to keep 
the wheels going. That's why STAR SALESMEN earn $2500 to$. 10,000 and more per year. 


You Can Become a Star ‘Salesman Let me, send you 


A Knight of the Grin” which 

pos night of the ” whic 

Let Me Prove it to You about sales: monship fa in all its de. 

tails. Let me tell you about the National Asso Tation and the special 

instructions which inclade every branchof selling age and Persua- 
sion, Memory Training, Retail Selling, Advertising, Di Direct br Mail Be Selling, etc. I 

want to show you how we have trained thousands ll show you peccens 

we have received from hundreds of members, ity 


earned as or salesmen 
Witte For My New Book — 
129 Iwantto send my new book, *‘A K 
which tells all about our sy 
Service, in which we Lote for mo. 
you just what you 70 know. If you ‘getting alon 
book now. Don't walt righ 


Chicago, WMinois, U.S. A. 
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HAVE you ever thought why 
so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 

itions? Take English and Mathematics, 
or example. What high-grade position—- 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
ow can 


you goes business letters and reports 


Don’t Be Handicapped 
Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a High School trainin; 
—have taken advantage of the American Schoo 
course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAPS. 
This course has been special] for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, covers 
all requirements, and will remove the biggest 
obstacle between you and success. c 
f you have already had some part of a High 

School Training, you can start in exactly where 

‘ou left off. e’ll credit you with what you have 

aken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require. 


Read this Guarantee—then Act 


@ guarantee at any time curing 


Correspondence 
Dept. 4 43 
CHICAGO 


TRAINING-THE AREY SUC 
Please send me booklet and tell me how ff 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


High School Graduate 
Western Union Courses 
Engineer 


.Architect 
.Building Contractor 


| 


Please mention this magazine 


(17c) LUNCHE 


Along about Christmas time a ji 
in Florida held a Farmers’ Rallyg 
Clubwomen were able to give them 
sons in attendance a splendid Nogad 
eon, according to press reportsaf 
cents per plate. Most of the artic 
pearing on the Menu were home-grq 

The High-Cost-of-Living today ig} 
down most heavily on salaried folk 
managers, clerks, professional me 
others of that class. According fp 
street’s, living costs stood last Decegime 
131 per cent above pre-war level, 
eering, extravagance and inflationg 
currency all have their effect, butt 
fundamental, underlying cause gf 
troubles in UNDER-PRODUCTIO¥ 

Florida growers, however, need worry} 
about. their own living costs, when youd 
the big prices they receive for luxuries4 
north in mid-winter. The Christmas stra 
brought them from 90c to $1.00 and as 
$1.46 per quart, after shipping and séli 
penses were paid. In December Green 
Beans brought close to $6.00 per hamperi 
York. Tomatoes shipped to Northem 
brought $2.75 to $4.00 per crate, andl 
$3.25. 

The Leesburg Commercial states: “W 
a twelve-acre farm Saturday—ten acre 
and the crop sold on the trees this sea 


nearly 18 per cent on a value of $5,000% 
’ These are not “Pipe Dreams”; they am 
ida Facts. Grove land that is at presi 
uncultivated state will not last foreveril 
ida—note the lesson of California. 16 
am offering for sale in Orange County$ 
the finest orange and trucking lands in i 

Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared 
as $1,500 an acre from head lettuce last} 
have copies of their signed testimonial 
our book. Many of these truck garden 
Northern men and they know our summer 
is cool and more pleasant than in Northem 

Here is OPPORTUNITY reduced toil 
plest terms. All you need is a moderate 
of capital and a little knowledge of farmi 
will clear and cultivate your land on out 
equitable TEN PER CENT ABOVE 
PLAN. Send for our Big Free Book 
TY ACRES AND PLENTY. 
our dollar-an-acre monthly payments 9 
out-of-work clauses and other attractive® 
Address Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. R2, Orlane 

(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer @@ 
owner of the Produce Reporter Compam 
publishers of the “Blue Book.’ which 30% 


and Produce Trade what Dun’s and Bra 
other commercial fields.) 


when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
j N & 
(In Your § Time 
fee The Dollar Value of | 
3 Hy . | 
| igh School Training} 
| 
cost perating expenses and overhe i be 
accurately cor ited wit t it? How can 
There is positive value = a 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to you high-grade posi- 
tions from which you are now Carred. 
10,000 cash ost Of production ¥ 
leaving $8,000 for interest on the inves le. 
Buchst 
aot satiofied with your | Method. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of rong 
: eeomm 
matter | 
SESS Perfect 
Steam Engineer D 
BUSiness Manager | 
Public Accountant 
Automobile Engineer and Auditor | 
x Fire Insurance Expert Education Course 
Sanitary Engines School Branches 
Heating and Ventilating Engineer 
Engineer electric Light and Power 
Structural Engineer Wireless Operator 
seMechanical Engineer — | 
} 


ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


=00.00 a Month 


Ihaveaveraged $500.00a montheversirice 
Istarted acting as your representative a 
ago,” writes Garrison. “"60.00 inone 


writes Aifover th it thou- 

agen You can too. Heres 

n 


bonafid any ‘Absolutely 
every way. . The bigge offer ever 
given, Write ato 

Yes, we will gre. 4 FREE 


pl indid ey 
prost tor top cont | in nthe latest 
rite in at once if ¥: 
free, but don’t wait. This on is only open for 
olimited time, Write in now to 
GOODYEAR MFG. CO., Bent. ng 
Gvodyear Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


A Valuable Book 
Brings Bigger Pay 


HM) you want to increese your income by home 
iy in your spare time? We have just published 
ew catalog of home self helps that will show you 
» . No matter what your line of work you will 
tion @a in our FREE CATALOG of self-help books many 
wable suggestions as to how you can easily in- 
yut the ase your income. Especially valuable to all in- 


sted in Klectricity, the Automobile, Machine Shop, 
pentry, Painting, Farm Mechanics and Machinery, 
and Steam Engineering, Railroading or Modern 
guages. 

ot ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Md for your copy now. 


rederick J. Drake & Co. 


A postal will bring it. 


d Michigan Ave., Chicago 
pe bes The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 


If so, you are NOT wearing 


Buchstein’s Vulcanized 
Fiber which is soothing to 
Lim! b your stump, cool, 
neat, light, 
; walls not 
much thicker 
than a silver 
dollar, strong. 


S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gearanieed 5 Years 


Sold on easy payments to good 
gple. Send for Catalog today. 


hstein Co., 113 6th St., 


Big Profits in 


ittle Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
dependent. 


Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over. 

We manufacture the An- 
derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
son ethod of vulcanizing. 
Wita an Anderson you can 
get the cream of the busi- 
of competi- 
you cen 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of the 


re. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizers. 
This means satisfied customers and 
big: er profits. 

ye have “established Anderson 
vulcanizing schoo in thirty 
for tehching the Anderson 


10 days, and costs $20. 
buy an Anderson vuleanizer we not only return your $20, but 
pay you $2 per day expense money while you are learning. 

We expect Anderson vulcanizers to do first-class work and 
expect our students to make good in a business wa Their 
success is our success, Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
canizer toany one who has not received our course instructions, 

It costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Write today for full particulars and address of An- 
derson school nearest you. 


ERSON STEAM 


prove Your Voice 


bes Biased now for information on the famous Feuchtinger 
A 

punty 

s in the Fong and clear. Special attention to stammering and lisping. 
s mmended by greatest singers and speakers of Europe. No 
leared ter how hopeless your case may seem, send for literature. 


for our Diesatowe, absolutely FREE 


Write Today * nd postage prepaid. Send for it now. 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 185 Studio 1853_1772 Wilson Ai 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS* APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 


noxious springs or pads. 

Has. automatic Air 

ents, % Cushions. Binds and 
active f draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 

Orlande, broken limb. No salves. 


No lies. Durable, chea: 
sent 


ents. que and m 
ure blanks mailed free. "pend 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 ¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


AND co. 
82 Williams pigs. Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
t Your Name to Avoid Mist takes 


Learn How to Write 
Short Stories 2:22. 


Bstori 
lays and feature articles. Y i how to wri 
play: ic. on can leare how w write at 4 


study course 


Rave our 
Write for free book K 


offer is limited. No obligations. 
Hoosier institute, Short Dept. 1703 Ft.W: 


Learn to judge Diamonds. Then you 
will know how to buy economically for 
yourself or a present 


WRITE FOR 
It is packed full of interesting, solid 
facts regarding Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry. Tells you how to bay 
at bottom prices, and save money; =§} 
how to open a charge account and pay “7,9 
like by or week, 
‘or your jay — 
‘Ask for Edition 95. 


TRROY'AL DIAMOND WATCH 


35 MAIDEN LANE -NEW 


Zarn35 “125aWk 


Your Opportunity in 
CHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
by actual practice, Modern labora- 
tories. Three months’ course—day or 
* evening. No previous knowledge or 
a wooded. No charge for tools or equipment, 


The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
© canta -wide recognition. Write today for free catalog No. 26. 


BODEE DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 W.447st. 15 ano Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Baird. North Book 
» of Advance Styles 
Now Ready 


Mail coupon below for your = 
copy. See at what a great saving 
} you can dress in the modes set by 


son’s leading styles. 

Supreme quality is what you 
) naturally expect in any gar- 
ment offered by thisoldestab- 
lished firm of Baird-North 
Company and you will 
be delighted with the 
splendid values in our 
Spring Style Book. 


ool French 
Serge Dress 


12A317—Navy Blue Only. As aspeci- 
men of Baird-North value, note thisbeau- 
stylish ‘‘straight line’”’ dress of All 
Wool French Serge, an ideal epring 

j weight fabric. Braid-bound at neck and 


Women with 39-in. skirt. 
Price 


Piping 
Straw Hat 


smart styles at low- 
h Baird-North 
ping b 


‘4 


Mail This Coupon ad be 


be with the! the things shown in the 
-Nort! 'y low for guaran 
high quality. Ady suits, resses, fy millinery, hosiery, 
shoes, ete. Send toda y! 


on brim is overlaid with a 
vari-col satin and velvet Sowers 
grasses. Spl 


foliage and 


BAIRD-NORTH Co. 
312 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of ad- 
| vance styles, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ATrainload of 


What Clarkson is Des 
for the Bock Baran’ 


In several hundred 
braries,in the homes of peoplein ri 
walk of life—from the day Isborer t 
the college and high govern. 
ment officia m the persons whobay 
afew books of popular fiction to the} | 
¥ persons who pride themselves on having | 
the works of all 
authors in DeLuxe Set artiste | 
ally printed and bound most 
very book was bought from me, 
WHY? Because ltl ‘have no agents and sell 
the book you want—all new—many at a 
from SO to 90 per cent. You examine the books ; 
your own home for five days before paying for them. if 
not satisfied, return at my expense— ow. 


1 Supply Any Book in Print 
Sample Prices—Write Me 
Century 18 12 vols., leather 


pub. pri 
Fighting the Traffic in Young Girls, $1. 
ibrary 8 for children 
arrar’s Life of Christ, $2.75—$1.39. 
8,000 Words Often Mispronounced $1.45. 
Encyclopedia of Gastations, 40. 

Famous Orators—Best S ppecenes 50—$1.45, 
iu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense, $1.25—87e, 
Liberty Atlas (New Maps), $2 25. Poems of tne South Me 
Famous Pictures, $6.—$2.25. How to Perfect M 
Culture of will Power Ingersoll’s 44 Lectures, 
Rare Bits of Successful Salesmanship, Me 
What All Married “People Should Know, $3.00—90e, 
Here are DeLuxe Morrocco Bound, c 1 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson and scor 


Get My Big ‘New Catalogulll 
M; poy Ly free the ashing tell how te 
56 to 90 it on thou! 4s of book: in 
ature, giving | na Gate = ‘birch and death 
author's life standing in literatu 

le volume 


t my expense than to have 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 


Mailed in 
plain wrapper. Table 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 2364 Winston Bidg., 


328 Clarkson Building Chicago, [ind 


SEXUAL KNO 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, 

By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D.F 

SEX FACTS MADE 
Whee and 

youns man oman. 

Every young wife should knw 

t every parent should know 

le contents and commendations 


History of the World 


AT A BARGAIN 


We will name o at low price on 
ors 


you forget i ple Pages will 
some idea of the ap lendia illustrations a 
fully beautiful style in which the work is write ’ 
Mai! Coupon now. 


Tear Out 
Hand Mail FREE COU PON 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION (+9 
140 So. Dearborn Street, Chic 
Please mail your 32-page free semple beet 
The History of the World, and write me full 
ticulars of your Special offer and easy 


Name 
Addr 


H | | TW IR vend 
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and 
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¥ ther 
Feed 
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ba DI 
book reader—the rich m 
Al them for less money tha ther man in America. Every bem 
is ase you—you to be the jude, 
3 | I ea book or set of bookem 
t 
| 
belt and on tabs giving effect of pockets, ven 
Neat rows of buttons on front panels and us 
} {tabs lend a pleasing finish. Sizes: 14to 29 ie To 
for Misses with 36-in. skirt. 34 to 46 for - Mo ob 
| 
ad 
China 
th Copenhagen 
80 ge a 
idpath's 
mail Coupe Tear off Coupon, in 
— 
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SECTION 


t Send 
a Pen 


and Li. 

in every write stating size Al. that’s all, 
borer the shoes promptly. We want you 
shoes at our risk, Examine 


try them on—and then decide 

Sather or not you wish to 
Our special bargain price 
4.69 per pair while they 
45 greatest value. We send 
toyou, nota cent in advance, eo 
9 can compare them with 
$8,0shoes. If youdon’tt! 

biggest shoe bargain you can 
sywhere, send the shoes 
expense, You won't be 
ad we take all the risk, 


for shoes 
Ew on arrival. If you don't 


th 
D NOW : Just your Sega No money now. Wait until 
they come. We ship them at once. Keep them 
wtisfactory. Be sure to give size and width and order 4 No. 
§. Send now whilesaluison, Get your order in the mail 


i-Morton & Co., Dept. 4197 Chicago 


en Wanted 


) become Draftsmen 


RY $260 to $300 a month when competent. Chief Draftsmen will train 

pereonally until you are » plaged in high salaried position. The day you 

Pee give you absolutely FREE a prefremen 8 complete working 


dr aftsmen are ne eded. ig ba clean’ wor 
le Toda nd your name and address for my booklet * ‘Successful 
aftsmanship.’’ It carries s vital message to you. Sent 


Write today 


DOBE, Engineer's Equipment Co., Inc., Div. 1403, Chicago, TIL 


DRIVER AGENTS WANTED 


BUSH Car—' 
& ite. 


. C180 


Saved $64.00 
a Diamond 


’ This firm nearly rated over $1,000, 000.00, 
on 
bargains 


Pay Full Prices 
end for Latest List | Age 
& SONS, DeRoy Bide. 
Pittsburzh, Pa. 


ill give 
nd wonder 
is writtem 


‘You Lie!” 


ERE in this one-horse town—at night—they stood 

before the judge—arrested—she an _ heiress, 
promised to a big politician—he, the man beside her, 
not her fiancé—— 

Why did they lie? Why did they hide their true 
names? Find out the amazing sentence the judge 
pronounced upon The startling of it 
all makes a big story. Read it. It's told by 


Richard DAVIS 


Harding 


First Uniform Edition 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African des- 
ert—a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep 
mystery of a London fog—Davis always has a breath- 
less story to tell, 

If you are one of those who know that somewhere 
in the world splendid adventures are always happen 
ing; that a beautiful woman can be interesting: that 
today-——at this moment—brave men are laughing at 
fear—tricking death—defying fate and winning the 
women they love—Richard Harding Davis is for you 

Theod Roosevelt said: “His heart flamed 
against cruelty and injustice. His writings form a 
text-book of Americanism which all our 
people would do well to read at the 


present time.” 
Booth 


F RE! Tarkington 


5 Volumes 


Our foremost living American novelist today 
is Booth Tarkington. Every American sees him- 
self as a boy in “Penrod.”’ Every American 
knows the fascinating problem touched in ‘The 
Flirt.” The world cannot grow tired of his 
entrancing story, “‘Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 

Because of his closeness to real American life, 
Columbia University’s $1,000 prizé for the best 
novel of 1918 went to Booth Tarkington. 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


You must act quickly. How 
™ long you can have these books at 
"the present low price we do not 
know—the cost of paper and 
cloth is going higher every day. 
When the present edition runs 
out we will have to add the 
extra cost of paper to the price. 
Make sure of your splendid s@ 
little price. Mail the 


dullness of 
Go with him into the Tand 
romance. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. AFF 3-20 

. charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Har- 
ding Davis, 12 volumes. Also send absolutely free ‘‘Booth 
Tarkington,’”’ 5 volumes. If the books are not satiate tory I will 


return both sets within 10 days, at your expen: Otherwise 
I will send you $2 at once and $2 a month for i months. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Ahiv 

made to your measure, payshiy 
after received, with h ther 


clear um 
derstanding that if the fitisns 
ect or if youare 


you are 
der slightest obligation to 


Don’t hesitate or fee! timid, simu 


No. 5. Solid gold the suit back, no cos 
open circle design. 


Samples Free. Any man younge 

: old interested in saving money, whe 

Balance $3.00 a month. wants to dress well and not a: 
- travagant is invited to write us fe 

our free book of samples and fashions 

explaining everything. 

letter or postal 


ts you nothing— 
PARK TAILORING COMPANT: 
Dept. 15 hicago, Ill, 


BIG MONEY, R: 
RABBITS 


Belgians, New Zealands and Flemish Gia 
furnish “Pare Bred Stock” and teach you 
; Price$16.60;only sell rabbits from $7 to $75 pair. CONTRI 
Shee 65.00 per month. LITERATURE 10c. “No Stamps.” 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE @ 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chis 


Put it Beside) New. Book Ex 
a DIAMOND | 


: get the training that you need to fill thelig 

Tifnites have the pure white color, flash and 
brilliancy of all diamond 125 to $300 a M 
—_- fire, acid and diamond file. No back- » The free book will give ¥ you just the inte 

ing, no paste, no foil, Only an expert can you want. Write for it — immediate! 
distinguleh between them—and yet they cost nity. 

Send cou and we will send you H malin; 853 
iz e 3 Rings, Scarf Pin or 
Valliere to A. free for 10 days. 


Solid Gold 


te rr are such beauties that we could 
iving them any mounting ex- 

into latest, most 

Remem! guaranteed 

ing for every Titnite 


Gem. 
Send No Money 
—Just Coupon 
No money—no references. Just the coupon 
brings the wonderful Tif nite 
Rings, Scarf Pin or LaValliere. Pay $4.50 
arrival, Wear it 10 days free. 


carp "4 heavy 
second joint Bo 
Mail cou 


THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 
OF OR OF valliere 


If satisfactory, I agree to $4.50 on 
$8 per month for 4 months.If satisfied, I will return it within 


= home. and? report most Obstinate cases 
Name .. ‘Sot ivet— 
Address..... 4 Process of recove 


tru: 
City sending TRIAL PLAP 
Piapeo Laboratories, Block 27, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


eee ADVERTISING SECTION 
vVinced you Nave received fine, 
4 suit made to your measures and ham 
to 
y. 
us a 
| av 
| 
. guaran- 
teed genuine 
Price $16.00. 
/ $4.50 on arriv- f 
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Flat Belcher Ring bi 
klet 
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P at cours 
| 
Ladies’ Ring nee 
+ No. 2 Solid gold latest Pietu 
mounting. Has 9 
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On | sing q [ " OF 
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alse prop agains 
undermining 
m STUARTS health. Why, then 
tinue to wear 
is a better 
3 i Py AP o-Paps means that 
torturous trusses cam 
and it’s 
>. RUPTURE Stuart's PLAPAO-PADS 
No. 3. Solid gold six- posely to prevent sip 
ing tooth mounting. pay co “4 d afford 
genuine wise e and we will refund the VAR ping an to 
fnite Gem. almost a id. For ring size send PLAPAG arrangemen' 
carat, | Price $16.50; r drawn tightly around ods parts securely 
Balance $3 month. — er 60 ends exactly meet. = _ ye NO 
BUCKLES 
SPRINGS 
| press against 
pubic bene. 4 
vacy 
hfterware 
ernations! 
Write us today ® 
FREE. 
St. Louis, Me 


Basch Book 
uf Money Saving. Bargains in 
DIAMONDS_ 


ey saving diamond bargains which the great 
Basch offers in this book, in ¢ of ng prices. 
0s. 15; ; 2-4 carat at $72.00. Free ack guarantee. 
Basch ffers before Big bar- 


Boch Co. Dest, 9050 State ond Siem, 


lo You Want to 
et in the Movies? 


bosands of new faces needed for this attractive 
profitable profession. Beauty or experience not 
gsary. All types required. We co-operate direct 
b big movie directors whose endorsements of our 
ice are published in the handsome _ illustrated 
ket “The New Road to Film Fame.” Send 10 
ts today for this booklet and questionnaire. It 
lains plan fully and contains letters from famous 
h stars. If you are sincere in your desire to get 
the movies, send for this book today. It may be 
Pfirst step to film fame and fortune. Screen Cast- 
Directors Service, Desk 5, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DPY THIS SKETCH 


et me see what you can do with it. 
Dewspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
£00 or more per week were trained by 
of personal individual lessons 
PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 
drawings easy to learn. Send sketch 
Inele Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
Picture Chart, list of successful stu- 

and evi- 
can accomplish, 


your age. 
eLandon School °f,fartooning 
SCHOFIELD BLDG., CLEVELAND, VELANG, | 


5000 MILES 


OF SERVICE AT 1, THE PRICE 
Guaranteed | 


for S000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 


he 
ihesive 
to 
ely in plas 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely——so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gam- 
bling hell—this woman played to lose. Across 
the gleaming tables her long white hands pushed 
the crackling bills. One after another the yellow 


backed hundred dollar bills passed from her 
golden bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled 
serene. 


How she got there—why she was there—how 
she got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a 
tale with not one mystery, but three—and it has 
been told by today’s master of detective mystery— 


DheAmerican Conan URB 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 
bit of the plot is worked out scientifically For 
nearly ten years America has been watching his 
Craig Kennedy—marveling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective hero would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid peo- 
ple moving through the wey of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the terror 
stories. English writers have thrilled whole na- 
tions by their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity 
has fashioned wild tales of mystery. But all 
these seem old-fashioned—out of date beside 
the ——— variety—the weird excitement of Ar- 


thur B. Reeve’s tales 
POE 


FREE 


To those who send the coupon promptly we 
— give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's mas- 

erpieces in 10 volumes. When the police of 
Paris failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 
—far off here in New York—found the solu- 
tion. The story is in one of these volumes. 

his is a wonderful combination Here are 
two of the greatest writers of mystery and sci- 
entific detective stories. 

You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE. 


HARPER &t BROTHERS, , Established ed 1817, New York | 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER co. 
9819 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, lil. 
Reference Lincoln State Bank, Chicago 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 219 Franklin Square, N.Y. ¥. $-20 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely FREE, the set of Edgar 
Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory, I 
will return both sets within 10 days at your expense. Other- 
wise I will send $1.00 within five days and $2.00 a month for 


14 months. sz orrer 
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Strong Double Tread Tires are recon: 
structed by our skilled mechanics, made of atl { 
double the amount of fabric than any ordi- wits ; 
nary tire. Free from punctures or blows | 
,000 miles of service. liner Free, 378, 
| Cutoul thi Coupons 
Size Tires <2 
31x34... 6.76 1. 434...11.00 3. f 
832x334... 7.00 2. 4%... 11.60 8. | | 
Bix4...... 8.00 2. 12.50 
82x4...... 8.25 2:40 86x56... 12.75 8. 
TACHED, M | 33x4...... 8.60 2.60 87xb...... 12.7% 8. 

against the examination, State whether S. &. or 
bone. 1, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 
privacy d Price. By sending amount of ender 

ou can save er cent—our 
s cured-# y D pe cash | 
afterware 
nternations 
us today 
Address 
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Finger Print 
Experts Wanted 


ASS 


are the govern- 
ment, police departments, corporations, 
banks, institutions and individuals— 
these men must be trained Finger Print Men 
—men who have made this work a profession. 


Big Salaries 


and big rewards go to these experts because 
they solve mysteries that baffle the most ex- 
perienced ordinary detectives. The finger print 
clew is one that cannot fail because no two 
people in the whole world make the same mark. 


You Can Succeed 


in mastering this fascinating, big money-making 
profession by studying in your spare time at 
home. Common school education is all you need. 
A brilliant career is before you. Finger Print 
Experts travel everywhere, see the country, 
live in the best hotels and have all expenses 
paid, There is need for such men right now. 
This profession is not crowded. Get started 
at once—right now—and be one of the big 
men in the field, Get our free book today. 


Mail the Coupon 
Right NOW! 


Fill in this coupon and mail it right now. This 
may be the big opportun‘ty of your life, so 
don’t waste another minute. When you send 
the coupon we will send you our 


Free Finger Print Book 
Tells you all about finger prints—the big oppor- 
tunities in this profession, and everything you 
want to know about it. Send the coupon now. 
hn of Applied Science 
Desk 1823 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 
Please send me Free Book on Finger Prints and full 


mation about your course of study. : 
Name 
Address 
Age tion. 4 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


FREE to Amateu 
Photoplay - 
Writers 


A Wonderful book which should 
be read by everyone, especially 
those who want to capitalize thes 
undeveloped writing talent. 


Adrian Johnson, author of hundreds of photoplag 
including a score of sensational successes, has swritiey 
a book called “A Fascinating Career’’ which tells how 
after repeated failures, he discovered that Sena 
Writing was not a mysterious art at all, but was tame 
on simple rules, which the person of average inie 
ligence can quickly master and apply to his own pat 

Endorsed by Producers, Directors and Stars 

It tells how hundreds, who, like yourself, had 
previous experience in writing, have coined ti 
Imaginations and Inventive genius into dollars, gi 
their ideas, plots, or put them into Scenarios fim 
which they draw handsome royalties. 

This valuable book is absolutely free to every sinem 
aspirant for photoplay honors 


Get it medi Send no Money. Yours for the asking 
It tells why so many literary persons failed, Wi 
“Unknowns” are continually jumping into prominens 
It explains the secrets of getting your plays read ® 
producers, criticized by experts, and how our Sie 
Dep’t may help you market them when available @ 
will sect your imagination working, start you analyaiig 
plots, stories and plays, and stir up talents you Bem 
dreamed you possesse 

It tells how to model scenarios of success 
plays for perusal, study and as patterns for your Gm 
stories. Write immediately, requesting also partiewlan 
of Cash Prize Scenario Contest, just starting. Adres 
Johnson System, Inc., 260 West 42nd Stre, 
New York, N. 


Removes Dandruff StopsHairPallig 
estores Color and 
Beauty te Gray and Faded Hair 
$1.00 at druggists, 
he Wks. Patchogue, NT 


HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Cal 
louses, etc., stops all pain, ensures comfort to i 
feet, makes walking easy. 5c. by mail or at 

gists, Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. ¥. 


Headaches 

Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(JE he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25¢ 


am KK on the he Gena 
Remedy Company, St. Losi, 


™ Write for Free Samples 


| 
| ZA 
| 
| 
| 
Lim: 
pes 
| TABLETS 
| FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
| 
i No 
1 


ay 
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for This Complete 
Bed Outfit 


Send only $1.00 with the coupon 
and we will ship you this complete 
Supe plese, bed outfit 
is complete outfit is absolutely 
ery guaranteed. Order it shipped to your 

ome today. Examine the outfit thor- 
oughly. If at the end of 80 days you 
are not entirely satisfied, return it to 
us and we will at once refund your 
dollar and any freight charges you 
have paid. 


Order by No. A-105. Only $1.00 
with coupon and the balance in small 
monthly payments of $2.50; total price 

4.95. member our supply is lim- 
ited, so send the coupon today. 


Bed, Mattress 
and Spring 


r is a handsome continuous 
L The Bed at design, massive in 


in. The head is 49 in. high, and ti 
foot end is 37 1-2 inches high. Comes in 
Vernie Martin gold finish. 
Reversible Mattress 
The Mattress weigh, 
able and comfortable is padded at top 
om with a sott resilient fibre,mak- 
Ing it reversible and double service. 
uf Excellent quality ticking, neatly tufted 
/ is guaranteed. The heavy 
ee) The Spring angle iron sides fit into the 
od sts of the bed with tongue and groove joints, 
ij he guaranteed spring fabric is always kept Bets 
fect! springs which 
irons. 


iy stretched by means of hel 
Ly are also anchored fo the end ang 


Yi Not Satisfied 
Money Refunded 


Order complete bed outfit shipped to your home 
today, If at the end of 30 days you are not rn | 
satisfied with it, return it at our expense and we will 
refund your dollar and any freight charges you paid. 
No special discount for cash from this advertised price. 


Just $1 and Coupon! 


We will also send our big bargain catalog listin: 
wt ds of ing hb hold b ins. Any of them wi! 
be sold to you for only a smail first payment and the balance 
in easy monthly payments. Read coupon and mail it today. 


‘WA, L. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept. 1403, CHICAGO 


L. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept. 1403, Chicago 


Enclosed find $0. Ship svecial advertised Complete 
e outfit y you $2.60 a month. 
satisfies . lam to return the complete bed outfit within 
80 days and you are to refund my money and any freicht 


Name......... 
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who draws the big salary, Th 
and the small salaried routine worker is training 


Train fora 


Bigger Job 


The man who can direct the work of others is the man 
e only difference between = 
e 


demand is for men who have — knowledge and who 


understand the fundamentals o 
ment. Learn how 

men to better positions. 
this special training at home by mail. 
ever with your present duties. Low cost, convenient terms. 


modern business man 


age- 

alle training has helped thousands of 
Under the LaSalle plan you can get 
Nointerference what- 


Mark with an ““X’’ below the “better job” in which you are 
interested. We will send full information, also our valuable 


book for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ 
and 


Promotion in One,’ 
id. Take the first step towards 


by marking and mailing the coupon now. 


| 
| 
| 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
for as Auditors, Comptrol. 
tants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
oO BUSINESS . ADMINISTRATION: 
pains | for Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive 
‘ositi 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 

— Traffic Managers, etc 


lers, Certified 


and In- 


Of Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
af ading, Reference and Consultation Service for Business 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY: 
Traini nm Man . Department Heads, 
and allt nose training n the 48 factors of indus- 
trial efficiency. 

oO BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
d for positions as Mail Sales 

Directors, and all executive letter-writing peahtions. 

BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Trainin a Executive positions in Banks and Financial 
Institut: 

oO BUSINESS 
for Busi Cc dents and 


oO COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
graining for as Foreign Correspondent with 
ish-speakin tries. 


oO SOORKEE: EPING: 
aaa for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
ing in of forceful, e! 
alLeaders, Politicians ,Clabmen,ete. 


‘LaSalle Extension University 
“The Largest Business Training 
in the World 
Dept. 365-R Chicago, Il, 


free 
a bigger position 
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Infantile 
Paralysis 


. 
Caused this Deformity 
This letter from Hon. Boyd Wat- 
kins, member-elect Mississippi 
House of Representatives, and Mrs, 
Watkins, should interest every par- 
ent of a crippled child. 
Our son Raymond walked on the toes of 
his right foot, due to Infantile Paralysis. 
He was in your Sanitarium exactly four 
months when he came home with a 
straight foot, walking perfectly flat and 
with ease. Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Watkins, 
R. R. No. 1, Lamar, Miss. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institution 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., espe- 
cially as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis”; also “Book of Refer- 
ences”, free. Write for them. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Important as 
umbrellas in Me 


Because Piso’s 
ill effects of cold, # 
weather. For 55 
ended distressing 
and eased inflamed, irritated tm 
hoarseness and throat tickling. Kee 
in the medicine cabinet ready 
mediate use at the very first symptom 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


30¢ at your druggist’s. Contains 
| opiate. Good for young and dd 


for Coughs & Co. | RT 
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SUT 


For this 
T-Piece Living Room Suite 


Seven wonderful pieces of well-seasoned solid 
bargain Bre and on conum easy terms that you will never feel the cost. Genuine Mission design 


solid oak living-room furniture at an amazingly low 
with ric brown finish that brings out the grain of the wood in all its natural oeaate. Chairs 
ed in hand imitation Spanish brown leather. Will give years of satisfactory 


, Full Year to Pay 


You run no risk. Send only $1.00 with Judge the ay value 
of this suite when you see it, Use it SO dave. days, ee not satisfied, return it and we 
will pay transportation both =: If you keep it pa balance 2 oney monthly 
payments, which give you a full 000 conical We 
satisfaction. Our guarantee is "i.e 000, 
e arm — center table, sewing rocker, 


a 
r,are inches wide over and have seats 21x18 inches. Other 
thale have seats 17x16%4 inches. Handsome table is 24x36 inches and the tabourette has »»B 
octagon shaped top about 12 inches wide, standing 17 hi Book ends 
“ factory in central Indiana or in -vestern New York state, Hartman Furniture end Carpet co. 


3998 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 24 ~ud 
by No.110BMA8. $33.95. Pay $1 down. / Enclosed find si. fend Bend the 7-piece Livin 
don’t g No. 110BMA8 . Guaran 
down.”” I am to 80 days’ trial. If not satiohed 
will ship it back and you will refund my $1 and pay 


t ways. Ifik it I will $3.00 


want eet it = 


RTM AN FURNITURE & CARPET r CO. 


Please mention this magazine wken answering advertisements 
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HE Ingersoli Radiolite is the all- 

weather watch. In the wind, snow 
and dark—when you can’t light a match— 
the Radiolite glows the correct time as 
clearas day. And on these dark mornings 
more than ever you need a time-in-the- 
dark watch under your pillow. 

Be sure that it is a genuine Radiolit. 
that you get--with INGERSOLL on the 
dial. This guarantees the time-keeping 
qualityand the brightness and permanency 
of the glow. 

Thename “RADIOLITE” belongs to Ingersoll. 
There is. no Radiolite but. an Radiolite. 
It is registered with the U.S.Government The 

nds and figures of a genuine Ingersoll Radio 
ite are coated with a substance containing 
réal radium. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal 


adiolite— 
Radiolite— A jeweled 
Lowest-priced Ingersol) 
Radiclite $8.25 $6.25 


Canada $7.25 


this magazine when answering advertisements 


Let the Next Pair bef 


You learn something every da 
you first wear the "? 


Ws 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 


you will have learned what garter @ 
really means 


The wide, luxurious band 
of soft elastic clings 
snugly to the leg— 
not because it is 
tight, but because 
it fits. 


Single Grip E. Z., 
40c and 60c 

The E.Z.2-Grip 
50c and 75c 


In medium, 
small, and large 
sizes. 


Prices subject to 
change without notice. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send his name 
and the price to 

THE THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 
BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 


Ni ine M posse: on our li Pay 


Monthly Payment plan—the most liberal 
ever offered on a high grade a \ 
Maay perents advance the first payment #i 
and boys by odd jobs—paper i 
Cares, te 
to meet the ‘small Payments. 
FACTORY TO RIDER prices save you manes, 
We make our bicycles in our own mew mod 
factory and sell direct to you. 44 SrviEs, \ 
colors and sizes in our famous RANGER line 
Seng for big, beautiful catalog. 
ELIVERED FREE on Ap and 
pays TRIAL. Select the t bicye you want and 
that suit you—cash or Write te 
day for FREE catalog oni and 


CYCLE ‘COMPAR 
Dept.m3s_ 


Facts 


Price directt 


This $12 Office 
Hand sewed. First Grade 
The factory price—dired 
to youatonly .. 
The retail price of 
$12.00. It is made of & 
terproof mahogany 
Guaranteed to give the 
If these shoes are not 
say, send them back. Ye 
a cent, 

If you are sending mong 
check, do not includes 
only $6.69 for shoes. We i! 
State size. 

These shoes are built tobe 

work and dress at the 


U. S. NATIONAL 
Dept. 355 
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Psychic Phenome- 
Century 


SYCHO! 


ist? Do you want to be 
DNISHFD ! 


air bef. 


very day; the 


TER 


Somfort” 


what garter 


PSYCHO for itself 


is rushing to explain this psycho 
yourself. Order PSYCHIC today, 
Times Building, New York City E 


$9.2 MONTH 


Elgin, Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you Hor Easy Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


CATALOG 


2 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 
es, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de- 
Buythe WareWay,you will never 


phenomenon 


DIRECT SALES. c 


SQUARE 


Ty Learn Piano! 


iE 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your a n home, 
at one-quarter usual cost, Quinn’s 
Written Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians: Dales ads of 
mservatories. Successful!) years. Playchords at onceandcom- 
key, vithia 4 lessons. Scientific ret to un- 
illustrated. inners or feachere, old or youns. 
ranted. Write today for 64-0 ook, to Le: Piano.” 
an ‘Cons servatory, Studio AC, Sociai Union “Bost jon, Mass. 


terms 
t payment 


Ukulele, Hawalian Guitar, Violin, 


ENOR BANJ Mandoiin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 


erful new system of teaching note music by mail, ‘To first 
5 ia each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 


free, Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
Cc oO ernocharge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 


M0 PRorit IN 4 HOURS 


direct t 
12 Officer 


-d. First Grade —. MIRACLE MOTOR-GAS 
at's what O. V. Darling, South 
ry price —dired h equals gallon +~ 
only é om customers. eage, 
this Verrit % Profit, nts 
o w rite or wire or territory today. 
BUTLER CO. 183 BUTLER BLDG., TOLED 
hoes are not ; 
hem back. Ye 
Cuticura 
not include # 
for sone Ideal for the 
es are built tobe 
at the Complexion 
ments 


This Interesting Free Book 


Much We Are Worth 


Y DAY is the day that tells the tale— 
tells Smith he is worth $75 a week to the 
boss, Brown $60, Jones $50, and YOU— 
how much? Does it tell you that these fel- 
lows, who are no better than you, are earning 
twice the amount you find in your pay enve- 
lope? Isn’t it time you looked cold facts in 
the face and made up your mind to have the 
cashier hand you as much as the other fel- 
pod At one time they drew only as much 
as you, but they doubled and trebled their 
pay by doubling and trebling the service they 
rendered. It’s just as easy for you to do as 
it was for them. 


A Pay-Raising Plan for You! 


The American School has a plan that is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to increase your worth to 
your boss and thereby your pay. If it doesn’t, 
ou are not out one cent. This plan has 
en proved by THOUSANDS — thousands 
who have seen the cash benefit of this plan 
within a few months—seen it continue to 
increase their pay. This same plan—under 
the same money-back guarantee—will help 
put your name at the top of a payroll. Let 
us know in the coupon below in which line 
you are interested in earning more. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. G-43, Chicago 


High School Graduate 


hile 


Mechanic 
Engineer 


er 
Light and Power 
Su uperintendent 
Hydre Master Plumber 
ding Cc Heating and Ventilating 
Engi 
"Engineer ool 
ShHOp Superintendent Telephone Engineer 
Steam Engineer Engineer 
DD Paftsman and Wireless Operater 
PhOt riter pl t Manager 
200 Training Course 
Name 
Address 
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/have increased 


You can estimate the saving in dollars 
and cents that would be effected by riding a 
Columbia Bicycle. This saving would soon 
pay for a new Columbia and you could 
then keep right on saving. 


You cannot estimate the great physical and mental 
benefits a full season's use of the Columbia would 
produce—freedom from crowd-packed cars, from 
uncertain running schedules, from lost time, from 
those many personal discomfitures and work inter- 
ruptions caused by unsettled, inadequate, and ex- 
pensive trolley facilities. 


The Columbia is the American family's time, 
money, and health saver. It makes getting to and 
from work a healthful, pleasurable pastime. Light 
but sturdiest in construction, dependable always, 
comfortable, up-to-the-minute in style lines, finish, 
and equipment. 


Step into your local dealer's and inspect the 
new Columbias—he will be glad to explain their 
many features. 


Handsome illustrated Columbia Catalog describing 
all 1920 models sent anywhere on request. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
44 Lozier Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 


RIDE A BICYCLE 
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jOFTI 


Lab 
oNnCREDIT | 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Sam 


There are over 2,000 photographic illustrations im 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, e ; 
Scarf Pins, Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, 4 


Watches, Bracelet Watches; alsoour won- 
derfully showy assembled Solitaire Dia-/ 
mond Clusters, LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


Cased ie 


Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 


Each Diamond és 
skilfully mounted 
our famous Loftis Pes 
fection 14-karat solid 
gold 6-prong ring, pom 
sessing every line @f 
grace and uty. 


25-year guara 
on credit terms as low as 
WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEE 


The National Credit 
Dept. 1222 108N.StateSt) 
STORES LEADS 


BROS & CO. 


Make People Li 


Get along better, be¥ 
more money, develop® 
personality; learn tom 
nature; know people® 


STUDY 
HUMAN 
NATURE 


send 2-cent stamp & 


that points the way. 
Progress League, 31 Union Square, Nem 


“Personal Power,” @ 
Address W. C, Kt 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


Young man, are you ZA ij 

mechanically inclined? 

Come tothe Sweeney = 

School. Learn to be 4 " 
n ex 


he secret of thi 


of ng by which 6,000 “am 
60! od for U. 8. Gove 
ernment and over 20,000 ¢ 
mechanics, Learn in @ few weeks; no 
experience necessary. 


working in new Million Dollar ’ 
LEARN A TRAD 


SCHOOL OF AUTO - TRACTORAMIATIN 
SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS 


traini 
iers were train 


58 Cities in 487 ates 
aflected 
The WER: | 
the nation’s lowest WA 
cost.most dependable VAL /\ WY Hearts 
4 sg $10 Down, $5 a Month, 
2 Down, $102 Mont play- 
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MATERIALA 
APPARLYUS 


TOOLS 


{SCHOLARSHIPS 


D 


jEMPLOYMERT| 
SERVICE | 


Casy 


| | 


GUARANTEE] 


SUPPLEMENTA 
couRz 


_ |WORTH $60 


Y Want Big Money? 
0 Oo u and Quick Success? § 

ed in clean, interesting work? Then get € % 
to this wonderful profession of Electricity | ~ 
w—take advantage—without another day’s | 
lay—of the present tremendous shortage of | 
ined men, and fit yourself to earn 


46 to $150 a Week | 


IN ELECTRICITY 

with my help. I will teach you “boiled down,” 

ou Can D I t practical, practice by my wonderfully simpli- 
fascinatingly interesting home study course. 1 will teach you by my unique method—by my 


lightful system of diagrams, text and pictures—right in the privacy of your own home. In a few 
ort weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out.after the real money. 


e a Certificated Electrician 


So sure am [ you will make good with me—so con- 
tee fident am I of my ability to put you surely on 
% the road to a fine electrical position—that 


I Guarantee Your Success 


in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 
onto my system—it’s a world beater. My students 
enjoy privileges that are exclusive. See a few of 
them “nailed up” above. Think of it! Free tools, 
materials, apparatus, scholarships, supplementary 


course, employment service. And that’s not every- 
thing. Learn about all I will do for you in my 
big free book. Get the sample lesson sheets 
and see how simple and interesting this 
course is. Get all particulars with fac- 
simile of your certificate—and do it 
now. Send Coupon or a postal to- 
day. 


(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago 
Engineering Works, the 
greatest shops of their 
kind in America, I 
promise to GIVE 
YOU advantages 


“gf unobtainable your big book, and_ full partic- 
ulars of your Home Study Course 
in Practical Electricity. 

Dept.433 
41 Enst illinois Street, 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


Please mention this magazine when answericy 


Chie! 
CHICAGO ENGI- 
NEERING WORKS, 
Dept. 433, 41 East 
Mlinois St., CHICAGO 


Sir: Send me at once, 
free of charge or obliga- 
tion, fully sealed, prepaid 
and free, sample lesson sheets, 


wn, $5 a Month, id 
$12.50a 
A MONTH 
‘a. 
nth 
t 
a 
Dollar 2 
. TRADE 
} 
RACTOR 
KANSAS CITY, 
Address 
ne 
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PHONOCRAPHS AND RECORDS 


vale 


The Tone Amplifier 


Two Great Advancements in 
Phonographic Art 


The nation-wide success of Bruns- The Brunswick Tone Amplifier brought 
wick Phonographs is due largely to the better tone. It is made entirely of wood, 
Ultona and the Brunswick Tone Am- We abandoned the old-time idea of a 

lifier—two features of the Brunswick metal throat. Thus, by adopting the vie- 

ethod of Reproduction. lin principle, tone waves are given proper 

These came out at a time when bet- acoustic staging. 
terments seemed impossible. The Ul- Brunswick tone brings fullness, rick 
tona distinguished The Brunswick as an ness, clarity. We avoid harsh and sti 
all-record phonograph—an idea now prac- dent notes, 


tically universal. _ There is only one way to fully appre 

But no one can Guat ‘the Ultona, ciate The Brunswick. That is to hea 
for it is a Brunswick patent. At the it and then hear others. Your om 
turn of a hand it presents to each ear will immediately appreciate Bruns 
make of record the proper diaphragm, wick superiority. This is the unfailing 
the proper needle. It brings out tones test which has put thousands and thow 
moh lost. Each record is heard at sands of Brunswicks in homes the nation 
its best. over. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Now a Triumph in Records 


The time has come after years of preparation whe 
Brunswick Records are now on sale. Again we create new 
standards. We offer interpretations by noted directom 
Thus we unite the talent of the artist with the genius@ 
the composer. It brings the final link in authoritative 
tions. Again, let us suggest that your own ear decide upon 
the merit of Brunswick Records. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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share. 


s of an earlier model. 


he old way, as explained above, was wasteful and 
pug. So people have welcomed our new econom- 
) plan and our output has multiplied. 

We ofer for $57 the exact machine which formerly 
at $100. This is our Model Nine, the finest type- 
terwe ever built. It has the universal keyboard, 
any stenographer may turn to it without the 
htest hesitation and do better work more easily. 
nd it has dozens of superiorities not found else- 
re. For instance, it has far fewer parts. This 
ns longer wear, and naturally few or no repairs. 
his Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any 
writer is worth $100, it is this splendid model. 


tis the same machine used by great concerns 
h as United States Steel Corporation, National 


; Bank of New York, Pennsylvania Railroad, Otis 
vator Company and hosts of others. Such con- 
ls demand the best. Yet they are not wasteful. 


FREE TRIAL 


«ely clip the coupon below, asking us to send a 
trial Oliver. We do not ask a penny down. When 


THE OLD WAY: It cost $43 to 
sell you a typewriter. Rents of 
offices in many cities, salaries, 
commissions and other costly 


practices—each demanded its 


Two Ways of Selling the 


LIVER 
Typewrit@r 


Factory 


The New Way Saves You $43 


THE NEW WAY: We ship from the 
factory to you, eliminating all wastes. 
This saves the $43, and it now goes 
toyou. A $100 Oliver costs you but 
$57. Why waste $43 by buying type- 
writers the old way? 


hese Facts Will Save You Money 


Note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver Typewriter Company it- 
. It is not the advertisement of a concern offering second-hand or rebuilt Oli- 
The Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machines. 


the Oliver arrives, try it out. 
Compare its workmanship. 

Then, when you are convinced that the Oliver Nine 
is all we claim, and you prefer it, pay us at the rate 
of $3 per month. 

During the free trial, you are not under the slight- 
est obligation to buy. If you wish to return it, we 
even refund the out-going transportation charges. 

Used typewriters accepted in exchange at a fair 
valuation, 

Or, if you would rather know more about our plans 
before ordering a free-trial Oliver, check the coupon 
for our amazing book entitled, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” We ac- 
company it with our beautifully illustrated catalog 
describing the Oliver Nine. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


733 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Put it to every test. 


(20.03) 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
733 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
= Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days 
Da 


free inspection. If 1 keep it, I will pay 

at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point 
This does not place me under any obligation 
1 to buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I 

will ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days, 

Do not send a machine until I order it. 

Mail me your book—“The High Cost of 
ypewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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You know what 
you’ve always 
wanted a 


cigarette to doy 
Chesterfields ba 


to your smokig#j 
an enjoyment 
so complete, 
so full, 
so rounded 
that only onews 
to describe 
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